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: N O national government holds cut to its fubje&s fo many é 
© NV alluring motives to obtain.an accurate knowledge of 
. their own country, and of its various interefts, as that of 
~~. United America. By the freedom of our eleions, public — 
honours and public offices are not confined to any one clafr 
of men, but.are offered to merit, in cwhatever rank it may | 
be found. To difcharge the duties of public office with bons 
our and applaufe, the hiftory, policy, commerce, productionty 
particular advantages and interefis of the f-veral Statety 
ought to be thoroughly underflood. It is obvionfly wife and 
prudent then, te initiate our youth in the knowledge of thefe _ 
ings, and thus to form their minds upon republican prin 
Ag ce and prepare them for future pfalfs and homour. 
: here is no feience better adapted to the capacities of youth, — 
; and more apt to captivate their attention, than Geography. 
ny fn acquaintance with this feience, more than with any ott- 
rt er, fatisfier that pertinent curicfity, which is the predomix 
.: nating feature of the youthful mind. It is.to be lamented, 7 
; that this part of education bas been fo long negle&ed in de _ 
‘ merica. Our young men, univerfally, have been much better 


acquainted with the Geography of Europe and Afia, is 


. fole caufe, of this fhamefal defi in our education, Tit 

_ « within a few years, we have feldom pret to write, 

3 and hardly to think ourfelves.. We have. hurably re- 

_  eived from Great’ Britain our MANETS, Our 
a 


f with that of their own State and Country. The want of 
ss fuitable backs on this fubjeE bas been the ge 
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this valuable branch of knowledze ome common 
ts, and to the cottage fire fide, iy pr: } 
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GEOGRAPHY MADE EASY, 


oY % ; 
ee “INTRODUCTION.. 
F : 


ae . . 
Or ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.. 


fs EOQGRAPHY is a word derived from the Greck,, 

and literally fignifies a defcription of the earth, 
its figure, magnitude, and the feveral parts of its fur- 
: _ face.—Geography is ‘either uxiverfal, as it relates to: 
_ the earth in general, or particular, as it relates to any 


a} 


BS pene part of it. | 

is ference, like all others of a pra¢tical nature, has. 
advanced towards perfection by flow, and, in fome pe- 
riods of time, by almolt imperceptible degrees. 
+ Acomplete knowledge of Geography cannot be ob- 
>. tained without fome acquaintance with Aftronomy.— 
- ‘This compendium, therefore, will be introduced with 
_ athort account of that fcience. > 
+. Aftronomy treats of the heavenly bodies, ata 
P, lains their motions, times, diftances, and magnitudes. — 
_. The regularity and beauty of thefe, and the harmoni- 
ous order in which they move, fhow that their Creator 
and Preferver poffeffes infinite wifdom and power. 
' . Afltronomy was firft attended to by the fhepherds,. 
we beautiful plains of Egypt and Babylon. -Their 
Bets? 3 employment 


> 
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Py ‘> as 
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employment led them to contemplate thé flars. While 
_their flocks, in; tle filence of the evening, were enjoying. 
' fweet repofe, the fpangled fky would naturally invite’ 
the attention of the fhepherds. The obfervation of 
the heavenly bodies afforded them amufement, and: at 
the fame time aflifted them in travelling in the night. 
A ftar guided the fhepherds to the manger where our. 
blefled Saviour was born. By the aid of a lively im- 
agination, they diftributed the ftars into a number of 
conftellations, or companies, to which they gave the: 
names of the animals which they reprefented. 


Of the feveral ASTRONOMICAL SYS- 
. TEMS of the WORLD. 


By the word /jfem is meant a hypothefis, or fuppo- 
fition of a certain order and arrangement of the fever- 
al parts of the univerfe, by which the aftronomers ex- 
plain all the phenomena. or appearances of the heavenly: 
bodies, their motions, changes, &c. The moft famous~ 
fy ftems, of hypothefes, are the Ptolemaic, the Tychon-- 
ic or Brahean, and the Pythagorean or Copernican. 
Syltems. t. 


Tur PTOLEMAIC SYSTEM: 


This fyftem, fo called from Claudius Ptolemeus, a: 
eclebrated aftronomer. of Pelufium,: in Egypt, who» 
adopted and defended the prevailing fyftem of that age, 
fuppofes the earth immoveably fixed in the centre of ~ 
the univerfe ; and that the moon, the planets, and the 
- ftars all move round it: from eaft to weft, gnce in twen- 
ty-four hours, in the following order: The Moony. 
‘Mercury, Venus, the San, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Her- 
-{chel, and the fixed ftars. Thefe were all fuppofed to 


_ be fixed in feparate cryftalline fpheres, and to be in- 


cluded in another, called the Primam Mobile, which 
gives motion to all the reft. We a eae 

Tus BRAHEAN SYSTEM. ©° ..., 

Tycho Brahe, a nobleman of Denmark, and one of e . 

the. moft eminent altronomers of his ‘time, propofed. fe 
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another fyhtem to account for the motion of the heav- | 


-enly bodies. Unwilling to admit of the motion of the 
earth, and convinced that the Ptolemaic hypothefis 
could not be true, he contrived another, different from 
any thing before offered to the world. In this hypoth- 


_ efis, the earth is fuppofed to be at reft in the centre of 


the univerfe, and the fun, together with the planets and 
fixed ftars, to revolve about. the earth in twenty-four 


hours ; and at the fame time all the planets, exceptthe . 


moon, revolve about the fun. But this was even more 
abfurd than that of Ptolemy, and it accordingly was 
foon exploded. 

| Tus COPERNICAN SYSTEM 


Is fo called from Copernicus, a native of ‘Thorn, 


_ in Pruffia, born in 1473, and is the true Solar Syflem. 


It had been taught by fome of the Pythagorean philof 
ophers, but was nearly loft, when Copernicus under- 
took to reftore it, in 1530. It fuppofes the fan to be in 


. the centre of the fyfem, and that all the planets move 


round him in the order we have already wentioned. 
‘Thefe, together with the comets, form the conitituent 
part of the Solar Syltem. 

Of the Planets.| ‘The fun is the centre of the motion 


of the feven fpherical, opaque bodies, called planets, or * 


wandering ftars, whofe diameters, diltances, and pe- 
riodical revolutions are exhibited in the following 


from the fun in [Annual period: 
ound the fun. 


Englith miles. 
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The frven: planets mentioned in thawrable,: are eallcd 
primary planets ; for befides thefe, there are. fourteen 
other bodies, called coxdary planets, moons or fatellitesy 
‘which all revolve found their primaries from weft to. 
eaft, and at the fame time are carried along with them 
round the fun, as follows: The earth has one fatellite, 

viz. the moon; ‘which performs her revolution in 29de 

- gah. 44m. at the diftance of about 60.femidiameters of 
"the earth, or 240,000: miles, and iscarried with the earth 
round the fun ‘once a gale The diameter of pak moon 
‘ts 2,326 roiles. | 

Jupiter has four moons, Sanu has feven, and is s alfa 
encompafled with a broad ring. Herfchel has two 
moons, difcovered by Dr. Herfchel in 1788. a 

‘The motion of the primary planets round the fun, 
and alfo the motion of the fatellites round their prima- 

ries, is called their aznual motion. Befides this annual 
-motion they revolve round their own axis from. weit 
to eaft, and this is called their divrnal motion. 

The planet. Herfchel was fir obferved in - 1782, by. 
that celebrated aitronomer, William Herfchel, DL Ds 
-F.R.S. In Great Britain, it is called Grongeum Sidus. 
‘but in France and America, it has obtained the name 

_ of Herfchel, in honour to its learned and sa ate Ze dif 
coverer. 

Of the Solar Syftem.| The fan, the feven planets, wil 

' their fatellites, and the comets, conftitute the Solar, 
or Copernican fyftem, which was publithed to the world 
‘by Copernicus, in1530. ‘This is now. univerially ap- 
proved as the true fyitem. It has received great im- 
provements from Galileo, Kepler, Sir [faac Newton, — 
Dr. Hally, Dr. Herfchel, and other philofophers, im al- 
raoft every age. 

The Comets. Befides the asad and ftars niention-— 
ed above, we perceive, in the expanfe of the univerfe, 
many other bodies belonging to the fyftem of the fun, 
that feem to have much more irregular motrons. . Thefe 
are the comets, that, defcending from the far diftant - 
parts of the fyftem with great rapidity, furprife us with — 
the fingular appearance of a train or tail, Aen 
panies them ; become vifible to us m the lower pat fey 

of their orbits; and, after a fhort. Ray, ae of te ne 
walt spigncii: and chaps Oe 
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They are large opaque bodies, which move in all pof- 


fible directions. Some revolve from welt to eaft; fome 


from ealt to weft ; others from fouth to north, or from 
north to fouth. Some have conjectured, that the com- 
ets were intended by the all-wife Creator to connect 
fyftems, and that each of their feveral orbits includes 
the fun, and one of the fixed ftars. The figures of the 
comets are very different. Some of them emit beams 
on all fides like hair, and are called hairy comets ; oth- 
ers have a long fiery tranfparent tail, projecting from 
the part which is oppofite to the fun. | Vheir magni- 
tudes alfo are different. Some appear no bigger than 
fiars of the firft magnitude ; others larger than the moon. 

They move about the jun, in very eccentric ellipfes 
and are of much greater denfity than the earth; for 
fome of them are heated, in every period, to fuch a de- 
gree as would vitrify or diflipate any fubftance known to 
us. Sir Ifaac Newton computed the heat of the comet 
that appeared in the year 1680, when neareit the fun, 


to be 2,000 times hotter than red hot iron; and that be- 


ing thus heated, it muft retain its heat till it comes round 
again, although its period fhould be more than 20,000 
years ; and it is computed to be only 575. The num- 
ber of comets belonging to our fyftem is unknown. 

Of the fixed Stars.) Sp 


referve the fame fituation in regard to each other. 


hefe ftars, when viewed with the beil telefcopes, appear — 
“no larger than points, which proves that they are at aa 


immenfe diftance from us. Althouzh their difance is 
not certainly known, yet it is the general opinion of uf 


tronomers, that they are at leaft 100,000 times farther © 
from us than we are from the fun; and that-our fun- 


viewed from a fixed ftar, would appear no bigger than 


a flar does tous. A found would not reach us from °.’ 
Sirius or the dog ftar, which is nearer to this earth than 


any of the fixed ftars, in 50,000 years. A cannon ball, 


he folar fyftem is furrounded 
with the fixed ftars; fo called, becaufe they at all times ° 


a fx 


flying at the rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach 


Us in 4,468,000 years. Light, which is tranfmitted 
,, from one body to another almoft infantanecufly, tak 
) more time in pafling from the fixed {tars to this earthy 


we do in peaking a voyage round the world, i. e. 


about iy 
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about three years and one month; fo that if all the fix. 
ed ftars were now ftruck out of exiftence, they would 
appear to us to keep their ftations for that {pace of time 
to come. It is impoffible, therefore, that they fhould 
borrow their light from the fun, as do the planets, 

Aftronomets reckon the numberof ftars at 2843, of 
which 20 are of the jir/, 65 of the /econd, 205 of the 
third, 485 of the fourth, 648 of the th, and 1420 of the 
Jixth magnitude. Thefe ftars ate divided into 80 con- 
ftellations ; 12 of which are in the zodiac, 36 in the 
northern, and 32 in the fouthern hemifphere. They are 
‘@iftinguifhed from the planets by their twinkling. 

To confider thefe ftars as defizned merely to decorate 
the fky, and form a rich and beautiful canopy for this 
earth, would derogate from the wifdom of the Creator. 
Aftronomers, therefore, with much reafon, have confid- 
ered the fixed ftars as fo many funs, attended with a 
number of revolving planets; which they illuminate, 
warm and cherifh. If this be true, there are as many 
fyftems as there are fixed ftars. Thefe may alfo revolve 
round one common centre, forming one immenfe fyftem 
of fyftems. All thefe fyitems, we may conceive, are 


filled with inhabitants fuited to their refpective climes ; 
and are fo many theatres, on which the great Creator 
‘and Gevernor of the Univerfe difplays his infinite pow- 


‘er, wifdom and goodnefs.” Such a view of the ftarry 
heavens muft fill the mind of every contemplative be- 
holder with fublime, magnificent and glorious ideas of 
the Creator. : 3 | 


Of the EARTH. 


The Earth, thowgh called a globe, is not perfedly 
fuch ; its diameter Fin eait to welt, is 34 miles longer 
than that from north to fotith. The diameter of the 
earth’s orbit is about 188,000,948 miles, and its circum- 


ference 560,622,477 miles. Its hourly motion in its 


‘orbit is 67,376 miles, which is 140 times greater than 
that of a cannon ball, which moves about 8 miles in a 
‘minute, and would be 22 years, 124 days and 6 how 
in going from this éarth to the fUm 


a | 
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. The earth, like the reft of the planets, has two mo- ; 
tions; one round its axis, the other round the fun. 

It is 24,960 miles in circumference, and by its rota- 
tion on its axis once in 24 hours from weit to eaft, caufes 
2 continual fucceffion of day and night, and an appar- 
ent motion of the heavenly bodies from eaft toweft. By 
this motion on its axis, the inhabitants who live on the 
equator, are carried 1043 miles in an hour. It com- 
pletes its revolution round the fun once in a year, and. 
eccafions the difference in the length of the days and 
nights, and the agreeable variety in the feafons. 

NotwithfRanding the feeming inequality in the diftri- 
bution of light and darkneds, it is certain, that through- 
out the whole world, there is nearly an equal proportion 
of light diffused on every part, ab{tracted from what is 
abforbed by clouds, vapours, and the atmofphere itfelf, 
‘The equatorial regions have indeed the molt intenfe light 
during the day, but the nights are long and dark ; while 
on the other hand, in the northerly and foutherly parts, 
though the fun fhines lefs powerfully, yet the length of 
time that he appears above the horizon, with the great- 
er duration of twilight, makes up for the feeming de 
ficiency. 

That the earth, or planet which we inhabit, is round, 
is evident: Fir/?, from the confideration that this fhape 
is beft adapted to motion. Secondly, from the appear- 
ance of its fhadow in eelipfes of the moon, which is al- 
ways bounded by a circular line. Third/y, from anale- ; 
gy ; all the other planets being globular ; and Fourthly, f 
from its having been many times circumnavigated.* * 

As 


* Magellan failed from Seville in Spain, under the awWpices of 
Charles V. roth of Auguft, 1519, and having difeovered the Ma- 
gellanic Straits in South America, he crofled the Pacific Ocean, 

_and arrived at the Phillippine iflands, where he was poifonedy 
His fhip returned by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 8th of 
Sept. 1522. ' 

Sir Francis Drake failed from Plymouth, 13th December, 1577 ; 
entered the Pacific Ocean, and f{tcering round America, returned: 
November 3, 1580. He was a man of great gencrofity, The 
booty which he took, and even the wedges of gold given him in 
_ return for his prefents to Indian Chiefs, he divided in juft propor- 
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As many find it dificult to conceive how people can 
ftand on the oppolite fide of the globe without falling 
eff, their conception may be afiilted by fuppofing all 
the varicus bodies on the earth’s furface were of iron, 
and a very large magnet were placed in the centre, then 
ail bodies being attracted towards the centre by the mag- 
net, they could not fall off, which way foever the earth 
irould turn. | New the attraétion of gravitation operates 


en cif bodies as that of magnetifm does on iron only. 


It is now ten e’clock in the morning, and we now 


‘think we are ftanding upright on the upper part of the 


earth. We fhall think the fame at ten o’clock this eve- 
ning, when the earth fhall have turned half round, be- 
caule we fhail then perceive no difference of pofture. 
We thall then be exaétly in the pofition of thofe perfons 
who now ftand on the oppofite fide of the earth. Since 
they are as flrongly attracted towards the centre of the 
earth as we are, they can be in no moge danger of falling 


downward, than we are at prefent of falling upward. 
| “DOCTRINE 


_ Thenas Cavendife failed from Plymouth with two fmall thips the 
3it of Auguft, 1586; pafled through the Straits of Magellan; tcok 
many rich prizes along the coafts of Chili and Peru; and near 
California pefiefled himfelf of the St. Ann, an Aeaputco thip. with 
a cargo of tmmenfe value. He completed the circumnavigation 
of the globe the oth of September, 1588. ei 

Between the-years of 1598, and 1626, Oliver de Nort of Utrecht, 
Fanes Malu, George Spillenberger, a Fleming, Willicm Schouten, 2 
Hollander, znd ames the Hermit, fucceffively failed round the 
globe. aS 
Lord Anfen tailed in September, 1740; doubled Cape Horn in 
a dangerous teafon ; lof snoft of his men by the feurvy, and with 
only one remaining fhip, the Centurion, crefied the great Pacific 
O-¢an, which is ro,ooo miles over; took a Spanifh galleon on 
her patage from Acapulco to Manilla, and returned home in 


June, 1774. 


Byran, Bucganville,a Frenchman, Wallis, and Catcret, facceflively 


| 4ircuninavigated the globe, between the years 1764 and 1769. 


Cupt-in Cock, in the fhip Endeavour, failed from Plymouth, the 


_ 26th of Auguft, 1768, end after a molt fatisfa€tory voyage, return- 


-returced the 6th of O¢teber, 1780. 


ed the cath of June, 1771. He fet out on a fecond voyage, the 
14th of February, 1776; made many important difcoveries, and _ 
was killed oa the iflaad of Qwhyhee by the natives, the 14th of © 

February, 1779. H's thips, under the command of C; t. Clark, ne 


S.nce this time, many others from America, as well as 
have made voyages round the world. +. ORF 
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| DOCTRINE of the SPHERE. | 


Definitions and Principles.) A SPHERE, with aftron- 
emers, is the whole frame of the world, as being of a 
globular figure. ; 

_ In geography, the circles which the fun apparently 
defcribes in the heavens, are fuppofed to be extended as 
far as the earth, and marked on its agece We may 
imagine as Many circles as we pleafe to be defcribed 
on the earth, and their planes to be extended to the ce- 
leftial fphere, till they make concentric ones on the 
heavens. Each circle is divided into 360 equal parts, 
called degrees; each degree is diyided into 60 feconds. 
The circles fuppofed by geographers*to be defcribed in 
this manner, are denominated great and ed circles. 

Great Circles are thofe which divide either the celef= 
tial or terreftrial {phere into two equal parts. Of thefe 
there are fix; the Equator, the Meridian, the Ecliptic, 
the Horizon, and the two Colures. 

Lefs Cireles are thofe which divide the fphere into two 
unequal parts; of which there are four, the two tropics 
and the two polar circles. 

Anis and Poles of the Earth.) The axis of the earth 
is an imaginary line pafling through its centre from 
north to fouth. The extreme points of the axis are 
called the poles. 

Equator.] The equater is that line or circle which 
encompailes the middle of the earth, dividing the north- ' 
ern half from the fouthern. This line is often called 
the eguinoxia/, becaufe when the fun appears therein, the 
days and nights are equal in all parts of the world. 
From this line /atitude is reckoned. . 

Meridian.] This circle, reprefented on the artificial 
globe by a brafs ring, pafles through the poles-of the 
earth, and the zenith and the nadir, crofling the equator at 
right angles, and dividing the globe into eaftern and weft- 
ern hemifpheres. It is salled meridian from the Latin 
meridies, mid-day; becaufe, when the fun comes to the 
fouth part of this circle, it is called noon, and the day is 

half fpent. There are an infinite number of meridians, 
which vaey as you travel eaft or weit. Geographersaf 
_ fume one of themeridians for the firft: commonly that __ 
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The meridian of Philadelphia* is the firit for Americans; 
that of London for the Englith ; and Paris for the French. 
Zeaiac.] If two circles were drawn parallel to the: 
ecliptic, at the diftance of eight degrees on each fide of 
it, the fpace, or girdle included between thefe two par- 


_allels, fixteen degrees broad, and divided in the middle 


by the ecliptic, will comprehend within it the erbits of 
ail the planets, is called the Zodiac. 2 
Ecliptic.] ecliptic is 2 great circle, in the plane 
of which the earth performs her annual revolution round 
the fun, or in whish the fun feems to move round the 
earth once in a year, This circle is called the ecliptic 
from the word eclipfe, becaufe no eclipfe of the fun or 


moon happens, but when the moon is in or near the 


plane of this circle. It makes an angle with the equa- 
-ter of 23° 28 and interfe@s it in two oppofite parts, 
called the eguisoxial points ; becaufe, when the fun is in 
ether of thefe points, he has no declination, and dhines 
equally to both poles, and the day is then eq the 
night ali over the world. ‘The times when the fun paf-' 
fes through thefe points, are the zoth of March, and 


“the 2eth of September; the former is called the vernal, 
¥ 


__, fo Capricornus 
-. 34 Aguarms 


@he latier the eafumsal equinox. ) we 
The ecliptic is divided into twelve equal parts, of 


: thirty degrees each, called fgzs. Thefe begin at the 


gernai interfection of the ecliptic with the equator, and 
are numb red from weit toeaft. The names and char- 
aGers of the fens, with the months ia which the fun 
enters them, are as icilows ; 


. g Sagittarius 


. Stirs = Charag- Months in wiich ibe 
r |” abe £2ms. Fael aame:. ters. fun enters them. 
« 1 Aries he Ram ¢ March 
2 Taurus % : 
_ 3 Gemm I 
> 4 Cancer Ss 
5 Leo RX 
__ @ Virgo ™m 
- . 9 Libra = 
\# > 8 Scorpio - ih 
= #: | 
5 le 


32 Pitces 
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© The fir fix are called northern, and the latter /outh- 
‘ Pee See becaufe the former poffefs that half of the 
ecliptic which lies to the northward of the equinoxial, 
and the latter that half which lies to the fouthward. | 
Horizon.) The torizon, reprefented on the artificial 
globe by a.broad wooden circle, divides it into upper 
‘and lower hemifpheres. There are, geographically 
ing, two horizons, the /enfile and the raticnal. 
The fenjible horizon is that circle which limits our prof- 
pest, where the tky and the land, or water, appear to 
meet. he rational or real horizon, is a circle w 
plane paffes through the centre of the earth, dividing it 
into upper and lower hemifphercs. : 
The horizon is divided into four quarters, and each 
quarter into go degrees. ‘The four quartering points, 
viz. eaft, weft, north and fouth, are called the carditiab 
points. ‘The poles of the horizon are the zenith, and the 
nadir. The former isthe point direGly over our head ; 
the latter the point directly under our fect. = 
Colures.] “The two meridians that pafs through the 
four above mentioned points have particular names; 
that which paffes through the firft degrees of Annes and 
Libra is called the eguincxial Colarz, and that which 
-  paifes through the firft degrees of Cancer and Capricorn 
is termed the fol/titial Colures. Thefe Colures cut each 
vther at right angles, in the poles of the world. 
Trepics.] The tropics are two circles drawn 
lel to. the equator, at the diitance of 23° 28’ on 
of it. Thefe circles form the limits of the ecliptic, or 
the fun’s declination from the equator. That which is 
in the northern hemifphere is cailed the tropic of Caz- 
cer, becaufe it touches the ecliptic in the fign Cancer ; 
and that in the fouthern hemifphere is called the tr 
ic of Capricorn, becaufe it touches the ecliptic in the 
fign Capricorn. On the 219 of June the fun is in 
Cancer, and we have the longeft day. On the 218 of 
_ December the fun is in Capricorn, and we have the 
 fthortefi day. They are called trepics, from the Greek 
te word TREPO, to furn, becaufe when the fun arrives at 
~__ them, he returns again to the equator. wig, 
Polar Circles.) The two polar circles are defcribed 
round the poles of the earth a Oe SO Re - 
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The northern is called the Aré&ic circle, from Ards, or 


the bear, a conftellation fituated near that place in the 


heavens; the /outhern, being oppofite to the former, is 
called the Antardic circle. ihe polar circles bound the 
places where the fun fets daily. Beyond them the fun 
revolves without fetting. ; t , 

Zones.] The furface of the earth is fuppofed to be 
divided into five unequal parts, called zones, each of 
which is terminated by two parallels of latitude. Of © 
thefe five zones, one is called the torrid or burning zone 3 
two are ftyled frigid or frozen; and two temperate: 
names indicative of the quality of the heat and cold to 
which their fituations are liable. 

The forrid zone is that portion of the earth over eve- 
ry part of which the fun is perpendicular at fome time 
of the year. The breadth of this zone is forty-feven 
degrees ; extending from twenty-three degrees and a 
half north latitude, to twenty-three degrees and a half 
fouth. The equator paffes through, the middle of this 
zone, which is terminated on the north by the parallel 
of latitude called the tropic of Cancer, and on the fouth 


by the parallel called the tropic of Capricorn. The 


ancients confidered this zone as uninhabitable, on ac- 
count of the heat which they thought too great to be 
fupported by any human being, or even by the vegeta- 
ble creation; but experience has long fince refuted this 
notion. 


_. Many parts of the torrid zone are remarkably popu- 
lous; and it has been found that the long nights, great 


dews, regular rains and breezes which prevail in almoft 
every part of the torrid zone, render the earth not only 
inhabitable, but alfo fo fruitful, that two harvefts a 
year are very common. All forts of fpices and drugs 
are almoft folely produced there ; and it furnifhes more 
perfec metals, precious ftones, and pearls, than all the 
reftefthe earth together. ~ tg 
The frigid zones are thofe regions round the pol 
where the fun does not rife for fome days in the winter, 
nor fet for fome days in the fummer. ‘The two poles 
are the centres of thefe zones, whieh extend from thefe 
points to twenty-three degrees,and twenty-eight minutes. — 
‘The northern frigid zone comprehends Nova Zembia, eae 
Lapland, part of Norway, Baffin’s Bay, pat ear ba 
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. land, and part of Siberia. The fouthern frigid zoné 
has no land known to us. ‘The two temperate zones 
are the fpaces contained between the tropics and polar 
circles. . 

The northern temperate zone contains almoft all En- 
rope, the greater part of Afia, part of Africa, the Unit- 
ed States of America, and the Britifh cclonies. The 
fuuthern temperate zone comprifes the fouth part of 
New Holland, (including Botany Bay) Cape of Good 
Hope, and Cape Horn. 

_ In the frigid zones the longeft day is never fhort of 
24 hours; in the temperate zones not quite fo mueh, 
and in the torrid never more than 14 hours. 

Climate.) The word climate has two fignifications, 
the one common, and the other geographical. In common 
language, the word is ufed to denote the difference in 
the feafons, and the temperature of theair. When two 

places differ in thefe refpects, they are faid to be in dif- 
ferent climates. . 

Ina geographical fenfe, a climate is a tract of the earth’s 
furface, included between the equator and a parallel of 
latitude, or between two parallels of fuch a breadth, as. 
that the length of the day in the one be half an hour 

- longer than in the other. Within the polar circles, 
however, the breadth of a circle is fuch, that the length 
of a day, or the time of the fun’s continuance above the 
horizon without fetting, is a month longer in one paral- 
lel, as you proceed northerly, than in the other. . ° 

There are thirty climates between the equator and. 
either pole. In the firlt twenty four, between the equa- 
tor and each polar circle, the period of increafe for eve- 
ry climate is half an hour. In the other fix, between 
spe polar circles and either pole, the period of increafe. 
or each climate is a month. Thefe climates contin- 
ually decreafe in breadth as you proceed from the 


uator. 
Latitude.) The latitude of a place is its diftance from 
“9 equator, reckoned in degrees, &e. north or fouth, 
onthe meridian. The greateft latitudes are thofe of the 
_ poles, which are ninety degrees diftant from the equa- 
_ tor. Ifthe place be fituated between the equator and. . 
_ the north pole, it is faid to be in zorth latitude ; if it lie 
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between the equator and the fouth pole, it is in futh 
latitude. : 

Longitude.| Every place on the furface of the earth 
has its meridian. The /ongitude of a place is the diftance 
of its meridian from fome other fixed’ meridian, meaf- 
ured on the equator. Longitude is’ cither eaf or wef. 
All places eaft of the fixed or firlt meridian are in eaft 
longitude ; all weit, in weft longitude. On the equa- 
tor, a degree of longitude is equal to fixty geographical 
miles; and of courie, a minute on the equator is equal 
to a mile. But as all the meridians cut the equator at 
right angles, and approach nearer and nearer to each 
other, until at laft they crofs at the poles, it is obvious 
that the degrees of longitude will leflen as you ge from | 
the equator to either pole ; fo that in the fixtieth degree _ 
of latitude, a degree of longitude is but thirty miles, or _ 
half as long as a degree on the equator. 


Of the GLOBES and their USE. 


AN artificial Globe, is a round body, whofe. furface is. 
every where equally remote from the centre. But by 
the globes here is meant two fpherical bodiés, whofe 
convex furfaces are fuppofed to give a true reprefenta- 
tion of the earth and heavens, as vifible by obfervation. 
One of thefe is called the terre/rial, the other the celeffial 
globe. _ On the convex furface of the terreftrial globe, 
all the parts of the earth and fea are delineated in their 
relative fize, form and fituation. 

On the furface of the cekflial globe, the images of 
the feveral conftellations, and the unformed ftars, are » 
delineated; and the relative magnitude and pofition 
which the ftars are obferved to nave in the heavens, 
carefully preferved. 

In order to render thefe globular bodies more ufeful, 
they are fitted up with certain appurtenances, whereby 
a great variety of ufeful problems are folved in a very 
ealy and expeditious manner, ee Pe 

The brazen meridian is that ring or hoop in which _ 
the globe hangs on its axis, which is reprefented by two _ 
wires paffing through its poles. ‘The circle is divided 
into four quarters of 90 degrees each; in one femie 
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eircle, the divifions begin at each pole, and end at 90°, 
where they meet. In the other femi-circle, the divifions 
oe at the middle, and proceed thence towards each 
pole, where there are go®. The graduated fide of this 
‘brazen circle ferves as a meridian for any point on the 
forface of the earth, the globe being turned about till 
that point comes under the circle. 
‘The Aour circle is a {mall circle of brafs, divided into 
twenty-four hours, the quarters and\ half quarters. It 
is fixed on a brazen meridian, equally diftant from the 
north end of the axis; to which is fixed an index, that 
points out the divifions of the hour circle as the globe 
is turned round on its axis. 

The 4orizon is reprefented by the upper furface of 
the wooden circular frame, encompafling the globe 
about its middle. On this wooden ie: is a kind of 
perpetual calendar, contained in feveral concentric cir- 
cles ; the inner one is divided into four quarters of go® 

_each ; the next circle is divided into the twelve months, 
with the days in each according to the new flyle; the 
next contains the twelve equal figns of the zodiac, each 
being divided into 30°; the next the twelve months 
and days accordidp to the old ftyle; and there is an- 
other circle containing the thirty-two points of the 
compafs, with their halves and quarters. Although 
thete circles are on all horlzons, yet they are not al- 
ways placed in the fame difpefition. s bie 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin flip of. brafs, one 
edge of which is graduated into go° and their quarters, 
-eqeal to thofe of the meridian. To one end of this is 
fixed a brafs nut and ferew, whereby it is put on, and 
faltened to the meridian ; if it be fixed in the zenith or 
pole of the horizon, then the graduated edge reprefents 
a vertical circle pafling through any point. 

_. Befides thefe, there are feveral circles defcribed on 
the furiaces of both globes, fuch as the equinoxial, or 

etliptic, circles ef longitude and right afcenfion, the 
_ tropics, polzt circles, parallels of latitude and declina- 
tion en aes celeflial globe ; = on the terreftrial, the 
| equator, ecliptic, tropics, polar circles, parallels of lati- 
tude, hour idles, werd, to Svecy dota degrees ; 
_ ‘and on fome globes, the fpiral rhumbs flowing from the 
_ feveral centres, called fics. at 
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In ufing the globes, keep the eaft fide of the horizon 
towards you, (unlefs the problem requires the turning it) 
which fide you may know by thé word Lafl, on the hori- 
zon}; for then you have the graduated meridian towards 
you, the quadrant of altitude before you, and the globe 
divided exactly into two equal parts, by the graduated 
fide of the meridian. 

The following problems, as being moft ufeful and 
entertaining, are felected from a great variety of others, 
which are eafily folved with a globe fitted up with the 
aforementioned appurtenances. 


I. The latitude of a ‘im? being given, to rectify the globe for 
that place. 

Let it be required to rectify the globe for the latitude 
of Bofton, 42 degrees 23 minutes north. 

Elevate the north pole, till the horizon cuts the bra- 
zen meridian in 42° 23’, and the globe is then reétified 
for the latitude of Bolton. Bring Bofton to the merid- 
jan, and you will find it in the zenith, or diveétly on the 
top of the globe. And fo of any other place. 


Il. Zo find the latitude and longitude of any place on the ter- 
reffrial pglobeem | 

Bring the given place under that fide of the graduated 
brazen meridian where the degrees begin at the equator, 
then the degree of the meridian over it fhews the lati- 
tude, and the degree of the equator under the meridian 
fhews the longitude. 

Thus Bofton will be found to lie in 42° 23’ north 
latitude, and 70° 58’ welt longitude from London, or 
4° 10’ eaft longitude from Pinladelphia. 

III. Zo find any place on the globe whofe latitude and lias! 
tude are given. 

Bring the given Jongitude, fuund on the equator, te 
the meridian, and under the given latitude, found on 
the meridian, is the place fought. 

EV. To find the difance and bearing of any two given places 
_, on the globe. 

Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitade 

over both places, the beginning or o degree being | 


one of them, and the degrees between them thew thei me 
. bomen 
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diftance; thefe degrees multipli ive the geo- 
rap adi miles, upp abe mae half, pve thé 
i in Englifh miles nearly. 
V. To find the fun’s place in the ecliptic. 
_ Look the day of the month in the outer calendar 


* upon the horizon, (if the globe was made before the al- 


teration of the file) and oppofiteto it you will find the 


Mae) a 


fign and degree the fun is in that day. Thus on the ° 


agi of March, the fun’s place is 44 ne as in Aries. 
en look for that fign and degree in the ecliptic line 


_ marked on the globe, and you will find the fun’s pices 
or 


there fix on a fmall black patch, fo is it prepared 


5 folution of the following problems. 


VI. To find the fun’s declination, that ix, bis diflance 
the equincxial line, either northward or fouthward, 

Bring his place to the meridian; obferve what de. 
gree of the meridian lies over it, and usat is his decli- 
nation. If the fun lies on the north fide the line, he is 
faid to have north declination, but if on the fouth fide, he 
has fouth declination. 

Note. The greateft declination can never be more 
‘than 23° 28’ either north or fouth; that being the 
diflance of the tropics from the equinoxial, beyond 
which the fun never goes. 

VII. To find where the fun is vertical on any day ; that ity 
to find over whofe beads the fan will pafs that days 

Bring the fun’s place to the meridian, obferve his 
declination, or hold a pen or wire over it, then turn the 
globe round, and all thofe countries ites Pan under 
the wire, will have the fun over their heads day at 


noon. 
Note. This appearance can only happen to thofe 
who live under the torrid cone, becaufe the fun never 


pee from the equinoxial, either northward or 


thward than the two tropics, from whence he re 


_ furs again. , 
— VUL To find over whofe heads the fan is at any hour, or 


at what place the fun is vertical. 


Bring the place wets. om ate (fuppofe at Bofton) to 
: ex 


to the given hour by your 
then turn the globe till the index points to the 
f Cc ree... 
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is upper 12, or oon, look under the degree of declination 
_ or that day, and you find the. place to which the fun is » 
vertical, or over whofe head it is at that time. 


IX. To find at any hour of the day, what 0 “clock it is at any 
plact in the worlds 


‘Bring the place where you are to the brafs meridian ; 
fet the index to the hour by the watch, turn the elobe 
till the place yon are looking for comes under the me- 
ridian, and the index will point out the time required. 

Note.- By this problem you may likewife fee, at one 
view, in diftant ‘countries, where the inhabitants are 
vifing ng—where breakfa/ling—dining—drinking tea—where 
going to afemblies—and where to bed. 3 


X. To find at what hour the fun rifes and fets any day in the 
= year 3 and alfo upon what point of the-coimpa/s. 
Redtify the globe for the latitude of the place you are 
in; bring the fun’s place to the meridian, and fet the 
5 to 123 then turn the fun’s place to the eaftern 
edge of the horizon, and the index will point out the 
hour of rifing ; if you bring it to the weltern edge of the 
horizon, the index will fhew the hour of fetting. 


KL. To find the length of the day and night, at any time of 
the year. 


‘Double the time of the fun’s rifing that day, and it 
elk the length of the night ; double the time of his 
fetting, and it gives the length of the day. 


XH. To find the length of the longeft or fhorteft day, at 
any place upon the earth. 

Rectify the globe for that place; if its latitude be 
north, bring the beginning of Cancer to the meridian; 
fet the index to 12, then bring the fame degree of Can- 
-cer to the eaft part of the horizon, and the index will 

_ thew the time of the /un’s rifing. 

If the fame degree be brought to the eenint fide, 
the index will thew the time of his letting, which doub- 
led (as in the laft problem) wili give the length of the 
longeft day and fhortett night. 

If we bring the beginning of Cipricom | to ‘die ater (8 
ridian, and proceed in all refpeéts as before, we fall th 

have the length of the longeft wey and: bebe day, 
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: Thus, in the great Moguls dominions, the longeft day 
i 14 hours, and the thortett night 1o hours. The 


 fhorteft day is 1o hours and the longeft night rghours. 
_ __ At Peterf>urg, the feat of the Emprefs of Ruffia, the = 
-  longeft day is about 194, hours, and the fhorteft night % 
43 me The fhorteft day 44:hours; and the lofigefK 
night 19% hours. 4 | . 
Note. In all places near the equator, the fan rifes and’ * 
fets at fix o’clock the year round: From thence to the 
polar circles, the days increafe as the latitude increafes ; 
io that at thefe circles themfelves, the longelt day is 
_  24hours, and the longeft night juft thefame. From the 
_ polar circles to the poles, the days continue to lengthen in- 
' te weeks and months ;- fo that at the very pole, the fun rs 
_ fhines for 6 months together in /ummer, and is abfent 
from it 6 months in winter.—-Note, alfo, that when it is 
fummer with the nor/bern inhabitants. it is winter with the 
fouthern, and the contrary ; and every part of the world 
partakes of nearly an equal hare of light and darknefs.’ 


XIN. To-/ind all thofe inhabitants to whem the fun is this 
moment rifing or fetting in their meridians or midnight. : 
Find the fun’s place in the ecliptic, and raife the = 

pole as much aboye the horizon as the fun, that day, de- 7 

clines from the equator; then bring the place where ; 

the fun is vertical at that hour, to the brafs meridian 3: ; 
fo will it then be in the 2tuifé or centre of the horizon. 

Now fee what countri¢s lie on the weftern edge of the 

horizon, for in them’ the fun is rifing ; to Mole on the 

eaftern fide he is ftting ; to thofe under the upper part 

of the meridian it is #000 day ; and to thofe under the” 

lower part ofvit, it is midnight. | 
Thus, at Charleftown,-(Maff.) on the 10th of April, | * 


* 


at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
The fun is about rifing at | Brafl, South America. 


New Guinea,the JapanIfkes’ 
and Kamfchatka. 


Perfia and Nova Zembla." 


The Bay of Good Hope,’ 
in the vicinity of King 


_ The fun is fetting at: 
__ Inthemeridian, or noon at 
1 SES wr 
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A geographer is fuppofed to ftand with his face to the: 


. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Of MAPS and their USE. 


_ A MAP is the reprefentation of fome part of the 


earth’s furface, delineated on a plane according to the 
laws of projection ; for as the earth is of a globular form, 


no part of its fpherical furface can be accurately exhib-- 


ited on a plane. . 

The north is confidered as: the upper part of the- 
map; the fouth is at ihe bottom, oppofite to the north 5. 
the eaft is on the right hand, the face being turned to 
the north ; and the weft on the left hand, oppofite to. 
the eaft. From the top to the bottom. are drawn merid- 
ians, or /ines of longitude; and from fide to fide parallels 
of latitude. ‘The outermoft of the meridians and paral- 
lels are marked with degrees of latitude or longitude, by 
means of which, and the fcale of miles, which is com- 
monly placed in the corner of the map, the fituation,. 
diftances, &c. of places may be found, as on the artifi- 
cial globe. | 

Rivers are defcribed in maps by blank lines, and are- 
wider towards the mouth than towards the head or 
fpring. Mountains are fketched on maps as on a pic- 


ture. Forefts and woods.are reprefented by a kind of. 


fhrub.; bogs and moraffes by fhades; fands and fhal- 
lows are defcribed by fmall dots; and roads ufually. by 
double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water is. 
fometimes exprefled by figures reprefenting fathoms. 
When apy parts of the heaven, or earth, are faid to. 
be on the right or left, we are to underftand the expref- 
fion differently, according to the profeflion of the per- 
fon who makes ufe of it; becaufe, according to that, his. 
face is fuppofed to be turned towards a certain quarter. 


north, becaufe the northern part of the world is bett 
known. An aftronomer looks towards the, fouth, to. 


obferve the celeftial bodies as they come to the meridian. . 


The ancient augurs, in obferving the flight of: birds, 
looked towards the eaft';, whilft the poets look weft, to- 
wards the Fortunate I/es. In books of geography, there- 


fore, by the right hand we muft underftand the eaft; in 


‘ 


the fouth ; and the writings of poets,the north. 


thofe of aftronomy, the weft ; in fuch as relatetoaugury, _ 
perme tc es hl x, "i 
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Lhe Atmofphere.| The atfmophere or air which fur- _ 5, 
rounds the globe, is about 45 miles in height. Itisthe: 
meditim of found; by refracting the rays of light, ob- 
jects are rendered vifible, which, without this medium, 
could not be feen. +* “i 
Winds.] Wind is air put in motion, and it is called a. 
breeze, a gale, or’a ftorm, according to the rapidity of 
its motion. The trade windsin the Atlantic and Pacif. © 
ic Oceans, blow conftantly from northeaft to foutheafty. 
towards the equator, from about 33 degrees of latitrdey,’, 


north and fouth. ; 

Tides.| The ebbing and flowing of the fea is caufed> 
by the attraction of the fan and moon, but chiefly by» — 
that of the latter ; the power of the moon in this cafe, 
being to that of the fun, as 5 to t. The moon,in one 
jevelaion round the earth, produces two tides, and their 
motion follows the apparent motion of the moon, Viz. 
from eaft to welt. 

Clouds.) Clonds axe colle&tions of vapours, exhaled’ 
from the earth by th® attraction of the fun, or other 
caules. 

Belipfer:) An cclipfe isa otal or partial privation: 
of the light of the fun or moon. | When the moon paffes” 
between the earth and the fun, the fun is eclipfed; and’ 
when the earth paifes between the moon and fun, the 


* moon is eclipfed. 
NATURAL DIVISIONS ¢f the EARTH. 


* - "THE Planet which we inhabit, called the Earth, is’ 
made up of land and water, and is therefore called ser- 
raqueous. About one-fourth of the forface of the globew 
is land, the other three fourths are Water. . : 

The common divifions of the Jand and water, are a5 

_ follows 2 

The divifions of Land. are, The Divifions of Water are, , 

inents.|. A con- I. Oceans.) An Oceanis 

pevy large tract a vatt collection of water, . 

ntry, not entirely fep- not entirely feparated by 
ed by water. Thereare. land. There are five ree: : 
ommonly reckoned two Oceans; the Atlantic ly ny. 


ein 
a 
\ , 
y ‘ bie 


Continents, the Eafern and 
Wefiern. The Eaftern Con- 
tinent is divided into Eu- 


rope, Afia, and Africa : the 


Weftern, into North and 
South America. ‘To thefe 
we may now. add the con- 
tinent’ of New Holland, 


which is found to be fuffi-: 


ciently large to. bear the 
re{fpectable name of Conti- 
nent. “Some geographers 
reckon four continents, 
viz. Europe, Afia, Africa, 
and America. But ac- 
cording to the above def- 
inition there are but the 
three mentioned. 


II. Jfands.] Anifland 


4 is a tract of land entirely 


_- farrounded with water ; 


as, Rhode [land, Long 
Ifland, Cuba, Ireland, 
Great. Britain, aud, Japan. 


JID. Peninfulas-}, Ax pe- 
- ~ winfala is almoft an ifland, 
era trac of land furreund- 
’ ed by water, excepting at 

one narrow neck ; as, Bof- 
ton, the Morea, Crim Tar- 
tary, and Arabia. 


INTRODUCTION. - 


Av. ee Anifth. 
A mus is a narrow neck, of 


Mand joining a peninfula to : 


ig a narrow paifage out « 


between America on the 


weft, and Europe and Af-. 
rica onthe eaft, 3000 miles. 
wide. The Pacific, between. 
America on the eaft,. and’ 
Afia on the weft, 10,000, 
miles over. The IJxdian, 
which. wafhes the eaftern 
fhores of. Africa, and the: 
fouthern: fhores of Afia,. 
3,000 miles wide. Befides 
thefe there is the Worthern: 
or Frozen ocean, lying: 
northwand of Europe and: 
Afia, 3000 miles wide s- 
and'the Southern, extending 
from the fouthern coatts, 
of Africa, to the fouth: 
pole, 4,500 miles over. 

lly Lakes.] A Lake isa; 
large colie€tion of water, 
in the interior parts of. a. 
country,. furrounded | by> 
land; moft of them,, how-~. 
ever,. communicate with: 
the ocean, by rivers; asp, 
lake Ontario, &c. A {mall: jf 
collection of water  fur- 
rounded as above, is called: 
a pond, — 

il. Seas.) A fin or: 


gulf is a part of the ocean, 


furrounded by land, ex-- 
cepting a narrow pafs calle. 
edaftrait, by which it com- 
municates with the ocean $. 


as,,the. Mediterranean, Bal>. se 
tic and Red, Seas ;- and the. Sp 


guifs of Mexico, ote Le 
rence, and Venice, 
IV. Straits.) 4 


one fea. into. A ap : 


) s™, 
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the main land ; as, the ifth- 
mus of Darien, which joins 
North and South America, 
. 70 miles over; and the 
ithmus. of Suez, which 
unites Afia and Africa, 60 
miles over. 
Vi Promontories.) A pror. 
moatory is a mountain or 
hill extending into the feay. 
the extremity, of which is 
called acape. A point of 


flat land projecting far in-. 


to the fea, is likewife call- 
- eda cape; as, Cape Ann, 
Cape Cod, Cape Hatteras, 
Cape Horn. 


VI. Mountains.) A moun- 
tain is a part of the Jand 
more elevated than the ad- 
_jacent country, and feen at 

a diftance ; as, the White 
~ Hills and Mountains in 
New Hampthire. 


DISCOVERY or AMERICA. 


T is believed by many, and not without fome reafon,. 
that America was known to the ancients. 
’ ‘however, hiftory affords no certain evidence. 


mt 4 
- 
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to the Atlantic; theftraits = 
of Babelmandel* which _ 
unite the Red.Sea with the. 4 
Indian. Ocean.. | 


VY. Bays} Abayisa 
part of the fea unning up © 
into the main land, com. ~ sa 
monly between two capes 5, , 
affachufetts. Bay, be- 
tween Cape Ann and Cape: ~ 
Cod; Delaware Bay, be= 
tween Cape May and Cape 
Henlopen; Chefapeak Bay,, 
between Cape.Charles and: 
Cape Henry, 5 

VI. Rivers.) A river is 
a confiderable ftream of” 
water ifluing from one or 
more fprings, and gliding 
mto the fea. A fmall 
ftream is called a rivulet 
or brook. , , 


Of this, 
The Nor- 


wegians, the Welfh, and the Germans, each in their 
turn, have made pretenfions to the difcovery of Ameri “a 
ca. But for aught we can learn from the beft docu. i 
ments, the eaftern continent was the only theme of hif 
- tory (the partial difcoveries of the- Norwegians except- . 
+ ed) from the creation of the world to the year ofour 
Lord 1492. “ 
. ~ Curistorxer Cotumsus, a fubjeét of the republic 3 
of Genoa, has defervedly the honour of difcovering 
a . From. along and cloie application to the 


¥ ee | Sond fludy ; 
aes, . Bruce, in his Travels, fpellsthis word Bule/ 
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 ftudy of geography and navigation, to which his genius: 
~ was naturally inclined, Columbus had obtained a knowl- 
edge of the true figure of the earth, much fuperior to 
the general notions of the age in which he lived. In. 
erder that the terraqueous globe might be properly bal- 
anced, and the lands and feas-proportioned to each oth« 
er, he was led to conceive that another: continent wag. 
neceflary. Other reafons induced him: to believe that 
this continent was connected with the: Eaft Indies. __ 
. As early as the year. 1474; he communicated his in- 
genious theory to Paulya. phyfician of Florence, eminent ° 
_ tor his knowledge of"@@imography. He warmly ap- 
proved, it fuggelted feveral facts in-confirmation of it,, 
and encouraged Columbus in, an undertaking fo lauda- 
ble, and which promifed fo- much benefit to ‘the world. 
Having fully fatishied himfelf with refpect to the truth : 
of his fyftem, he became’ impatient to reduce it to prace- 
tice. The firft ftep towardsthis, was to.fecure the pat-- 
ronage of iome of the European powers. Accordingly, . 
he laid his fcheme before the fenate of Genoa, mak-- 
ing his native country the firlt tender. of ‘his fervices. . 
They rejected his propofal as the dream of a chimerical : 
projector. He next applied to John II. king of Porta.’ 
gal, a monarch of an enterprifing genius, and no incom. - 
petent judge of naval affairs... [he king liftened to him» 
in the moft gracious manner, and referred the confider- 
ation of his plan .to a. number-of eminent cofmogra- - 
phers, whom he was aecultomed to. confult in matters ~ 
of this kind. Thefe men, from mean and interefted ' 
views, farted innumerable objections, and afked many - 
captious queftions,yon purpofe to: betray Columbus into ' 
a.full explanation of his fyftem.. Having done this,., 
they. advifed the king todifpatch a veilel, fecretly, in. 
order to attempt the propofed. difcovery, by following : 
exactly the. courfe which Columbus had pointed out. 
John, forgetting on this occafion the fentiments be- 
- epming a. monarch, meanly adopted their perfidious « 
eountel.: : | | MSG atten ia A 
_. Upon. difcovering this  difhonourable — tranfaction,.. 
Columbus, with an indignation natural to a noble-and: — 
iigenuous mind, quitted the kingdom, and landed ins | 


Spain in. 1484... 


¢ & 


~ +a 
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_ Here he prefented his fcheme, in perfon, to Ferdi- 
nand and Habella, who at that time governed the united 

_ kingdoms of Caftile and Arragon. ‘They injudicioufly 
- fubmitted it to the examination of untkilful judges, 
who, ignorant of the principles on which Columbus 
founded his theory, rejeted itvas abfurd, upon the. 
credit of a.maxim under which the unenterprifing, in 
every age, fhelter themfelves, “ That it is prefumptu- 
“ous in any perfon, to fuppofe that he alone pofiefles 

_ © Ktowledge fuperior to all the réft of mankind united.” 
They maintained, likewife, that if there were really any 
fuch countries as Columbus pretended, they would not 
have ined fo long concealed ; nor would the wif 
~ dom. fagacity of former ages have left the glory of 

- this difcovery to an obfcure Genoefe pilot. Mc 

Meanwhile, Columbus, who had experienced the 
uncertain. iflue of applicationsto kings, had taken the 
precaution of fending into England his brother Bar- 
tholomew, to whom he had fully communicated his. 
ideas, to negociate the matter with Henry VII. On. 
his voyage to England, he fell into the hands of pi- 
rates, who ftripped him of every titing, and detained 
him a prifoner feveral years. At length he made his 

_ efcape, and. arrived at London im extreme indigence, 
where he employed himfelf fome time in felling maps. 
With his gains he purchafed a decent drefs; and m 
perfon seulentndili the king the propofals which his 
brother had. entrufted to his management. Notwith- 
ftanding Henry’s exceflive caution and parfimony, he 
received the propofals of Columbus with more appro- 
bation than any morarch to whom. they had been pre- 
fented, 

After feveral unfuccefsful applications to other Eus 
ropean powers of lefs note, he was induced, by the en-- 
treaty and interpofition of Perez, a man of confiders 
able learning, and of fome credit with queen Ifabella, 
to apply x ya to the court of Spain, This application,, 
after much warm debate, and feveral mortifying re- 

» pulfes,. proved, fuccefsful; not, however, without the 

_ mott vigorous and perfevering exertions of Quintanilla 

- and Santangel, two vigilant and difcerning patrons of 

_ Columbus, whofe meritorious zeal in promoting this 

Pe Gace. | grand 
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grand defign, entitles their names to an honourable” 

place in hiftory. It was, however; to queen Ifabella,: 
the munificent patronefs of His noble and generous de-" 
figns, that Columbus ultimately owed lis fuccefs. 

Having thus obtained the afliftance’ of the court, a: 

» fquadron of three fimall veifels was fitted out, vidualled’ 
for twelve mozithis, and furnifhed with ninety men. 
The whole expenfe did not exceed £45000. Of this 
{quadron Cohimbus was appointed admiral 

On the third of Auguft, 14925 he left Spain; if the. 
prefence of a crowd of fpectators,, who united their’ 
fupplications to Heaven for his fuecefs. He fteered: 

directly for the Canary Iflands; where he arrived and re- 
fitted, as well as he could, his crazy and ill-appointed’ 
fleet. Hence he failed; September 6th,-a due weftern: 
cour/e into an unknown ocean. , 

Columbus now found’a thonfind wnforefeen hard: 
fhips to encounter, which’ demanded al¥his jadgment,: 
fortitude and addrefs' to furmouati- Befides the diffi-° 

culties, unavoidable from the nature of his undertaking, » 
he had to ttruggle with thofé which arofe from the igs 
norance and timidity of the people under his command.’ 
On the r4th of September he was aftonithed to find that. 
the magnetic:needle in their’ compafs did not point ex: 
actly to the nolarftar, -hut varied toward the welt; and’ 
as they proceeded, this variation” increafed? This new 
phenomenon filled the companions of Golumbus with’ 
terror.- Nature itfelffeemied to have fultained a change 3" 
and the only guide they had left to pot them to a’ 
fafe retreat from att unbounded ‘and iraeklefs ocean, was* 
about to fail them. Columbus, with no lefs quicknefs 
than ingenuity, afligned:a reafon for this appearance: 
which, though it did not fatisfy himfelf, feemed fo ' 
piautfible to them, that it difpelled their fears, or filenced' 
their murmurs. : | ts 
‘The failors, always difcontented, and alarmed at their ® 
diftance from: land, feveral times mutinied, threatened | 
ence to throw their admiral overboard, and repeatedly 
infifted on*his returning. Columbus, on thefe trying — 
occafions; difplayed all that cool deliberation, pru: NICE,” 


nec fiary for’ | 


foothing addrefs and firranefs, which were nec y 


a perfon engaged in a difcovery the mott interef ng t 
the world of any ever undertaken by. mans: 29s at. 
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It was on the rith of O€ober, 1492, at ten o’clock 
‘ip the. evening, that Columbus, from the forecaftle, def 
‘See alight. At two o’clock next mornings Roderick 
Trienna difcovered land. ‘The joyful tidings were 


quickly communicated to the other fhips. . The morn- | 
“ing light confirmed the reportgyand the feveral.crews  ~ 
immediately began 7eDeum, as a hymn of thankfgiving 
to God, and mingled their praifes wi of joy, and 
tranfports of congratulation. Columbus, Ae drefied, . 
Withya drawn word ini hand, was the firft European : 
who tet foot in the New World which he had difcovered. . 
The ifland on which he thus firft landed, he called S¢. 
_ Salvadg, It is one .of that large clutter of iflands. 
iknow ‘the name of the Lucaya or Bahama dik 
' He afterwards touched at feveral of the iflands 
' fame clutter, inquiring every where for gold, which he € 
‘thought was the only object of commerce worth his r 
attention. In fteering fouthward he difcovered the ifl- 


ands of Cuba and Hifpaniola, abounding in all the : 

neceflaries of life, and inhabited by a humane and hof ; 

pitable people. | i 

On his return he was avertaken with a Rorm, which ‘3 
had nearly proved fatal to his fhipsand their crews. 

At a crilis when all was given up fot lol, Columbus | 
chad prefence of mind,enough to retire into his cabin, - ) 
and to write upon parchment a fhort account of hig 6 
\ voyage. . This he wrapped in an oiled cloth, which he ? 


inclofed in a cake of wax, put’ it into a tight catk, and _ 
threw it into the fea, in hope that fame fortunate acci- 
dent might preferve a depoht of fo much importance to 
the world. He arrived at Palos in Spain, whence he- 
had failed the year before, on the asth of March, 1493- 
He was welcomed with all the acclamations which the 
populace arc ever ready to bellow on great and glori- 
_ ous characters ; and the court received him with marks 
_ of the greatelt refped. 
_ In September of this year (1493) Columbus failed, 
+ upon his fecond voyage to America; during the per- 
formance of which he difcovered the iflands of Dom- 
- anica, Marigalante, Gaudaloupe, Moutferrat, Antigua, 
_ Barto Rico, and Jamaica ; and returned to Spain, 1496. 
- oe Pe ts . f kaw 
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Tn 1408, he fatled a third time for America ; andox 
the firft of Auguft difcovered the Continent. Hethen. 
coafted along weftward, making other difcoveries for 
200 leagues, to Cape Vela, from which he crofled over 
to Hifpaniola, where he was feized by a new Spanith 
governor, and fent home in chains. ~ 

In 1502, Columbus made his fourth voyage to Hitt 
paniola; thencé) he went over to the continent; dif- 

covered the bay of Honduras; 0 Cap failed along the 


main fhore eafterly 200 leagues, to Cape Gracias-a- Dios, 
‘Veragua, Porto Bello, and the Gulf of Darien. 

The jealous and avaricious Spaniards, not immedh- 
ately receiving thofe golden advantageswhich they had 
promifed, and loft to the feelings of humanity and grat- 
itudert fuffered their efteem and admiration of Columbus | 
to degenerate into ignoble envy. 

The latter part of his life was made wretched by the 
cruel perfecutions of his enemies. Queen Ifabeila, his 

. friend and patronefs, was no longer alive to afford him 
i relief. He fought redrefs from ferdinand, but in vain. 
: Dilgufed with the ingratitude of a monar ch: whom he 
| had ferved with fomuch fidelity and fuccefs ; exhaulted 
: with hardfhips, and broken with the infirmities which 
thefe brought upon him, Columbus ended his ative and © 
-ufeful life at Valladolid, on the 20th of May, 1506, inthe 
goth year of hisage. He died witha compofure of mind 
| fuited to the mapnanimity which diftinguifhed his char- 
: acter, and with fentiments of piety becoming that fu- 
. preme refpect for religion which he manifefted in every 
occurrence ofhis life. He was grave, though courteous. 
in his deportment, circumipec in his words and actions, 
irreproachable in his morals, and exemplary in all the 
duties of his religion. The Court of Spain were fo jutt 
‘to his memory, notwithitanding their ingratitude to- 
wards him during his life, that they buried him magnifi. 
cently in the Cathedral of Seville, and erected a tomb 
ever him with this infeription : en 


CotumBus has given a New Worid. 
To the Kincpoms of C Castine and Leon. 


Among other adventurers to the ae World i in pare 
fuit of gold, was Americus Vefpucius, a aes is 
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‘wentleman, whom Ferdinand had appointed to draw 
p> charts, and to whom he had given the title of chief 
‘pilot. This man accompanied Ojeda, an areata 
‘Spanifh adventurer, to America; and having wi 

much art, and fome degree of elegante, drawn up an 


amufing hiftory of his voyage, he publifhed it to the 


world. It circulated rapidly, amgh was féad with admi- 
ration. In his narrative he infinuated that the glory of 
having firft difcovered the continent in the New World, 
belonged to him. This was in part believed, and the 
country began to be called after the name of its fap- 
pofed firft difcoverer. * The unaccountable caprice of 
mankind has perpetuated the error ; fo that now, by the 
univerfal confent of all nations, this new quarter of the 
globe is called America. The name of Antericus has 
fupplanted that of Columbus, and mankind are left te 
regret an act of injultice, which, having been fanctions 
ed by time, they can never redrefs. . 


. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION of 
AMERICA. 


Bounparizs anp Extent, 


: HE Continent of America, of the difcovery of 
which a fuccin& account has jult been given, éx- 

tends from Cape Horn, the fouthern extremity of the 
continent, in latitude 56° fouth, to the north pole; and 
fpreads between the 35th degree eaft, and the 68th de- 
gree welt longitude from Greenwich. It is nearly tem 
thoufand miles in leneth, from north to fouth. Its mean 
breadth has never been afcertained. This extenfive 
continent lies between the Pacific Ocean on the weft, 
and the Atlantic on the eaft. It is faid to contain up. 
wards of 14,000,000 fquare miles. 
Climate, Soil and Produions.) In regard to each of 
 thefe, America has all the varieties which the earth afe 
' fords. Tt fretches through almoft the whole width of 
_ the five zones, and feels the heat and cold of two fume 
» mers and two winters in every year. Moft of the ani. 
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Rivers.] This continent is watered by fome of the 
Jargeft rivers in the world. The principal of thefe are, 
Rio de la Plata, the Amazon and Oronoke; in South 
America; the Mififippi and St. Lawrence, in North 
dinetica; se. 

Gulf.) The Gulf or Bay of Mexico, lying in the 
ei, corm. offa bafon, between North and South America, 
a. and opening to the eaft, is conjeQured by fome to have 
| been formerly land; and that the conftant attrition of 
3 the waters of the Gulf Stream has worn itto its pref= 
is ent form. The water in the Gulf of Mexico is faid te 
be many yards higher, than on the weltern fide of the 


" eontinent, in the Pacific Ocean. | 
iS Gulf Stream.] "The Gulf Stream isa remarkable cur- 
t rent in the ocean, of a circular form, beginning on, the 


coaft of Africa, in the climates where the trade winds 

blow weflerly, thence running acrofs the Atlantic, and 

between the iflands of Cuba and South America, inte 

the Bay of Mexico, from which it finds a paflage be- 

_ tween Cape Florida and the Bahama Tflands, and runs 

northeafterly along the American coaft to Newfound- 

dand ; thence to the European coaft, and along the coaft 

foutherly till it meets thé trade winds. It is about 7§ 

miles from the thores of the fouthern ftates.. The dif- 

‘tance increafes as you proceed northward. The width 

of the {tream is about 40 or 50 miles, widening toward 

the north, and its common rapidity three miles an hour: 

- A-northeaft wind narrows the ftream, renders it more 

© rapid, and drives it nearer the coaft; northweft and welt 

" winds have a contrary effect. 

Mountains.) The Andes, in South America, ftretch 

along the Pacific Ocean from'the Ifthmus of Darien te 

yy the Straits of Magellan, 4,300 miles. The height of 

-. Chimboraze, the moft elevated point in this vaft chain 

of mountains, is 20,280 feet, above 5,000 feet higher 
fy ‘than any other mountain in the known world. ay 

-.... North America, though an uneven ceuntry,-has no 

~ -yemarkably high mountains. The moft confiderable 

> are thofe known under the general name of the Allegany 

Mountains. Thefe ftretch along in many broken ridges ~ 

under different names from Hudfon’s Riverto Georgia. 

; ‘The Andes and the Allegany Mountains are probi ibiy: thes 
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_ fame range, interrupted by the Gulf of Mex ao 
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been conjeftured that the Welt India iflands were 
formerly united with each other, and formed a part of — 
_ the continent, conneéting North and South America, 
- Their prefent disjointed fituation is fuppofed ‘to have 
been occalioned by the trade winds. It is well known 
that they produce a ftrong and continual current from 
_ ealt to welt, which, by beating againtt ontinent for 
a bong courfe of years, muft produce ue altera- 
tions, and may have produced fuch an effect as has been 
fuppofed. , v 
The firft peopling of America.| Avaerica was very prob- _ 
abiy peopled early after the Hood. Who were the firlt 
people of america? And whence did they come? are 
- queftions concerning which much has been faid and 
' written. Dr. Robertfon and the Abbe Clavigero have 
attempted a folution of them. 

Dr. Robertfon, having recapitulated and canvaffed 
the moft plaufible opinions on the fubje&, comes to the i 
following conclufions, viz. { 

1. That America was not peopled by any nation from 
the ancient continent, which had made any confidera- 
ble progrefs in civilization ; becaufe when America was 
firtt difcovered, its inhabitants were unacquainted with 
the neceffary arts of life, which are the firft eflays of 
the human mind toward improvement; andiftheyhad = 
ever been acquainted with them, for inftance, with the 7 
plough, the loom, and the forge, their utility would have UE 
been io great and obvious, that it is impoffible they | 
fhould have been loft. Therefore the anceflors of the 
firit fettlers in America were uncivilized, and unae,- rs 
quainted with the neceffary arts of life. 

z. America could not have been peopled by any col- 
ony from the more fouthern nations of the ancient con-. 
tinent; becaufe none of the rude tribes of thefe parts’ 
pofleffed enterprife, ingenuity, or power fufficient to 

_ undertake fuch a diftant voyage: but more efpecially, 
_ becanfe, that in all America there is not an animal, tame _ 

or wild, which properly belongs to the warm, or tem- 

' perate countries of the eaftern continent. The fir(t 

_ care of the Spaniards, when they fettled in America, 
_ was to ftock it with all the domettic animals of E 
_ The firft fettlers of Virginia and New England brought 
r with them horfes, cattle, fheep, &e. Hence it is B,, k 
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ebvious that the people who fir fettled in: America, did 


not originate from thofe countries where thefe animals 
abound, otherwife, having been accuftomed to their aid, 
they would have fuppofed them neceflary to the im- 
provement, and even fupport of civil fociety. 
_ 3. Smee the animals in the northern regions of A- 
merica correfpond with thefe found in Europe in the 
fame latitudes, while thofe in the tropical regions are 
indigenous, and widely different from’ thofe which in- 
habit the correfponding regions on the eaftern conti- 
nent, it is more than probable that all the original Amer- 
ican animals were of thofe kinds which inhabit north- 
ern regions only, and that the two continents, towards 
the northern extremity, are fo nearly united as that thefe. 
animals might pafs from one to the other. a 
4. It having been eftablilhed beyond a doubt, by the 
difcoveries of Capt. Cook, in his’laft voyage, that: at 


Kamtfeatha, in about lat. 66° north, the continents of Afia 


and America are feparated by a ftrait only 18 miles wide, 


and that the inhabitants on each continent are fimilar, 


and frequently pais and repafs in canoes from one conti- 
nent to the other. From thefe and other circumftances, 


it is rendered highly probable that: America was firft 


peopled from the northeaft parts of Afia. But fince 


% AN ' ra ees Poe ihe Reet = oY a 
the Efoumatx Indians 272 yraiucwy @ ieparate ipécies 


of men, diftin& from all the nations of the American 
continent, in language, in difpofition, and in habits of 
life ; and in all thefe refpeds bear a near refemblance to 


the northern Europeans, it is believed that the Efqut- 


maux Indians emigrated from the northweft parts of 
Europe. Several. circumftances confirm this belief. 
As early asthe ninth century the Norwegians difcover- 
ed Greenland, and planted colonies there. The com-’ 
munication with that country, after long interruption, : 
was renewed inthe 16th century. Some Lutheran and 
‘Moravian miffionaries, prompted by zeal for propagating 


the Chriftian faith, hate ventured to fettle in this frozen 


region. From them we learn that the northweft coaft 
of Greenland is feparated from America but by a very 
narrow ftrait, if feparated at all; and thatthe Efqui- 


maux of America perfectly’refemble the Greenlanders 

in their afpe®, drefs, mode of living; and probably lan-. _ 

"guage. By thefe decifive fads, not only the confame” ©. 
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} guinity of the Efquimaux and Greenlanders is eftablifhed, 
at the poflibility of peopling America from the north- 
welt parts of Europe. On the whole, it appears rational 
to conclude, that the progenitors of all the “American 
~~ nations, from Cape Horn to the fouthern limits of La- 
_. brador, from the fimilarity of their afpeét, colour, &c. 
migrated from the northealt parts of Afia@y and that the 
~ nations that inhabit Labrador, Efquimaux, and the parts 
adjacent, from their unlikenefs to the American nations, 
and their refemblance to the northern Europeans, camg 
over from the northweft parts of Europe.* 

Such is the opinion of Dr. Robertfon. The Abbe 
Clavigero, whe was a native of America, and had much_ 
better advantages for knowing its hiftory than Dr. Rob- 
extfon, gives his opinion in the following conclufions s 

I. The Americans defcended from different nations, 
or from different families difperfed after the confufion, 
of tongues. No perfun will doubt of the truth of this, 
who has any knowledge of the multitude and great di- 
veriity of the American languages. In Mexico alone 
thirty-five have already been difcovered. In South Amer- 
ica {till more are known. In the beginning of the 16th 

_ eentury the Portuguefe counted f/ty in Maragnon.+ 
- It would therefore be abferd te fay, that languages 
fo different were different dialects of one original. Isit 
probable or even poflible that a nation fhould alter its 
primitive language to fuch a degree, or multiply its dia- 
lets fo varioufly, as that there Thonld not be, even after 
~ fo many centuries, if net fome words common to all, at 
Teaft an affinity between them, or fome traces left of 
their origin? 

2. The Americans do not derive their origin from 

- any people now exifting as a nation on the eaftern con. 
tinent ; at leaft there is no reafon to affirm that they do, 
This inference is founded on‘the fame argument with 
_ the preceding ; fince, if the Americans are defcendants 
i from any of thefe nations, it would be poflible to trace 
_ their origin by Rigen ae in their languages, in {pite 
a Rea } of 
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\ yious reafons induce us to believe that there was formerly 


of the antiquity of their feparation; but any fuch traces 
have not yet been difcovered. , | dad 

But how did the inhabitants and animals originally 
pafs to America, and from what parts did they come ? 

The firlt inhabitants of America might pafs there in 
veilels by fea, or travel by land or by ice. 1. They 
might either pafs there in veflels defignedly, if the dif. 
tance by Water were but fmall,-or be carried upon it 
accidentally by favourable winds. 2. They might pafs 
by land, on the fuppofition of the union of the conti- 
nents. 3. They might alfo make that paflage over the 
ice of fome frozen arm of the fea. 

The quedrupedes and reptiles of the new world paff- 
ed there by land. This fa& is manifeft from the im. 
probability and inconfiftency of all other opiriions. 

This neceilarily fuppofes an ancient union betweenthe 
equinoxial countries of America and thole of Africa, 
and a connexion of the nerthern countries of America, 
with Europe on the E. and Afiaon the W. fo that there 
has probably been a period fince the flood, when there 
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ed Enrope, America and Afia; and the animals and rep- 
tiles peculiar to hot countries paffed over the iithmus that 
probably once connected S. America with Africa. Vas 


a 


a tract of land which united the moft eaftern part of Bra- 
zil to the moit weftern part of Africa; and that allthe 
{pace of land may have been funk by violent earthquakes, 
leaving only fome traces of it in that chain of iflands of 


- which Cape de Verd, Fernando, de Norona, Afcenfion 


and St. Matthew’s IMlands make a part; and alfo in thofe 
many fand-banks difcovered by different navigators, : 
and particularly by de’ Bauche, who founded that fea with 
great exacineis. “Thefe iflands and fand-banks may prob- 
ably have been the highef® parts of that funken iithmus. 
In like manner, it is probable, the northweltern.part of 
Amevica was united to the northeaitern part of Afia by 
a ueck of land which has been funk or wathed away, 
and the northeatern parts of America to the northweit- 
ern parts of Europe, by Greenland, Iceland, &e. 
Inbabitants.\ Te has been common, in eflimating the _ 


population of the whole awoild, to“allow 150 millions 
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America. But this is probably three times their real 
mumber. For if we fuppofe every part of the whole 

- eontinent of America to be as populous as the United 
States, (which is not the cafe) the whole number will be 
but about 60 millions. The exact number is probably 
confiderably lefs. | 

The prefent Americans may be divided into two gen- 

- eral claffes—Firft, the proper Americans, commonly 
ealled Indians, fometimes Aborigines, or thofe who are 
defcended from the firft inhabitants of the new world, 
and who have not mixed their blood with the inhab- 
itants of the old continent. Secondly, thofe who have 
migrated, or have been tranfported to America fince its , 
diicovery by Columbus, and their defcendants. The 
former may be fubdivided into three claffes. Firft, the 
South American Indians, who probably came over from __ 
the northern and weftern parts of Africa, and the fouth- 
ern parts of Afia and Europe. Secondly, the Mexicans 
and all the Indians fouth of the Lakes, and welt of the 
Miiliippi. Thirdly, the inhabitants of Efquimaux, Lae 
brador, andthe countries aroundthem. The latter ma 
alfo be diftinguifhed into three clafies. Fir, Europe- 
ans of many different nations, who have migrated to — 
America, and their defcendants, oftunmixed blood : in 
this clafs we include the Spaniards, Englith, Scotch, 
Trith, French, Portuguefe, Germans, Dutch, Swedes, 
&c. both in North and South America. Secondly, Af 
ricans who have been tranfported to America and its 
iflands, and their deicendants. Thirdly, the mixed 
breeds, called by the Spaniards, C2/as, by the Englith, 
Mulattoes; that is, thofe who are defeended from an 
European and an American, or from aa European and 
African, or from an African and American. “We fhall, 
under this article, confine ourfelves to the proper abo- 
siginal Americans, or Indians. 
~ Columbus gives the following account of the Indians 

_0f Hifpaniola, to Ferdinand and Ifabella. | 

+ ©] fwear to your majelties, that there is not a better 

ee le in the world than thefe ; more affectionate, affae 

, Ble and mild; they love their neighbours as themfelvess . 


for they always fpeak imiliug ; and 
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they go naked, let your majetties believe me, their cuf+ 
toms are very becoming ; and their king, who is ferved 
with great majelty, has fuch engaging manners, that it 
_ gives great pleafure to fee him ; and allo to confider the 
great retentive faculty of that people, and their defire 
ot knowledge, which invites them to afk the caufes and, 
effects of things.” * : ater | 
Charlevoix, in his. hiflory of Paraguay, has collected. 
from the Jefuits perliaps the bef information refpecting 
the more fouthern Indians. Comparing his particular 
defcriptions of thé numerous nations who inhabit the 
fouthern divifion of South America, we give the follow- 
ing as the leading traits. in their general character. 
hey are generally of an olive complexion, fome dark- 
er, others lighter, and fome as white as the Spaniards. 
Their ftature ts rather below than above the middling 
fize ; though fome nations rank them among the talleft 
of the human fpecies; molt of them are thick legged 
and jointed, and have round and Aat faces. 
_. Almof all the men and children in the warm cli« 
“mates, and in the fummer in colder regions, go quite 
naked. The women wear no more cevering than the 
- molt relaxed modefty feems abfolutely to require. Ev- 
ery nation have a dé#ferent dialect, and a different mede 
of adorning themfelves. The clothing of fuch as make 
ufe of it, is made of rhe fkins of beafts, of feathers fewed 
together, and in the fouthern and colder regions, where 
they raife fheep, of wool manufactured into ftuffs and 
; blankets. They are reprefented as almoft univerfally 
< addicted to drunkennefs. ‘There feems to be no other 
" vice common to them all. 
_. .y. Some nations are reprefented as dull, cruel and incon= 
~ftant ; others as fierce, cunning and thievith ; others as” 
| humane, ingenious and hofpitable; and in general they 
»vare kind and attentive to ftrangers, fo long as they are 
well ufed by them ; and we feldom read of their being 
fir in a quarrel, with thofe who pafs their territories, 


‘ gnktruction 5. of their docility, humanity, and friendly f 
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As the fecond clafs of American Indians, who for- 
 merly inhabited, and who yet inhabit, Mexico and the. 
-eountry fouth of the lake and weft of the Miffifippi,. 
and who came over, as we have fuppofed, from the 
-northeaft parts of Afia; they feem, from whatever 
caufe, to be advanced fomewhat higher, in the feale of 
improvement, than the South Americans, if we except 
the Peruvians, who appear to have made greater pro- — 
grefs in civilization than even the Mexicans. Con- 
cerning the nations of the vaft country of Anahuac or , 
New Spain, compofing a large portion of the fecond 
clafs of the proper Americans, the Abbe Clavigero 
has the following obfervations: “ We have had inti- 

» mate commerce Pacmaay years with the Americans ; 
have lived feveral years in a deminary deftined for 
their inftruction ; had.fome Indians among our pupils ; 
had particular knowledge of many American ‘rectors, 
many nobles, and numerous artilts ; attentively obferved 
their character, their genius, their difpofitions and man-. 
ner of thinking ;*and have.examined, befides, with the 
utmott diligence, their ancient hiltory, their religion, . 
their government, their laws, and their cuftoms. After 

_fuch long experience and ftndy of them, from which 
We imagine Guitelves Aue to decide without er of 
erring, we declare that the mental qualities of the A- 
merican Indians are not in the leaft degree inferior to 
thofe of the Europeans ; that they are capable of all, 
even the molt abltra& fciences ; and that if equal care 
and pains were taken in their education, we fhould fee 
rife among them philofophers, mathematicians and di- 
vines, who would rival the firft in Europe. But it is 
not poffible.to make great progrefs in the fciences, in 
the mid of a life of mifery, fervitude and oppreflion,’ 
Their ancient government, their laws, and their arts ~ 
evidently demonftrate that they fuffered no want of — — 
genius,’ 

They are of a good ftature, rather exceeding the mid- 
dle fize ; well proportioned in all their limbs, having a 
fine olive complexion ;' narrow foreheads; black eyes 3 
po regular white rab a mI steal 
hair ; thin beards, and y no hair on theiry 
thighs and arms. They are acither very beautiful ~ 
ny, + 2 nor 
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mor the reverfe, but hold a middle place between the 
| ‘extremes, ‘They are moderate eaters, but much addi@- 
ie ed to intemperance in drinking, which, as far as we 
know, is true of all the American Indians. They are 
patiént of injuries and hardfhips, and grateful for bene- 

fits. Good faith is not fo much refpeéted as it deferves 
tobe. They are naturally unfocial, ferious and auftere, 
_.. Generofity and perfed . difintereftednefs are ftriking 
. traits in their charaéer. ©'Their religion is blended with 
much fuperftition ; and fome of the more ignorant are 

very prone to idolatry. | 

The refpect paid by children to their parents, and by 
the young to the old, among: thofe’ people, is highly 
commendable. Parents are fond of their children. 

Of their morality, the following’ exhortation of a 
Mexican to his fon, may ferve asa fpecimen: “My 
fon, who art come into the light from the- womb. of thy 

_ mother, like a chicken from the ees, and like it art pre- 
~ paring to fly through the world, we know not how long 
_. Heaven will grant to us the efjoyment of that precious 
gem which we poffefs in thee; but however fhort the 
period, endeavour to live exadly, praying God continu- 
ally to affift thee.’ He created thee ; thou art his prop- 
erty. He is thy father, and loves-thee fill more than I 
_ do} repofe in him thy thoughts, and day and night di- 
AS rect thy “whs to him.’ Reverenceand falute thy elders, 
and hold no one in contempt. To the poor and dif- . 
-.. trefled be not dumb, but rather ufe words of comfort. 
-.. Honour all perfons, particularly thy parénts, to whom. - 
es thou. owett obedience, refpect and fervice. Guard 
 @gainit imitating the example of thofe wicked fons, who, 
dike brutes, are deprived of reafon, neither reverence 
_. “their parents, liften to their inftruation, norfubmit to 

their correction ; becaufe, whoever follows their fteps 
_° will have an unhappy end,-wilil die in a defperate or 

_» fadden-manner, or will be killed and devoured by wild | 
=. beafts. PCS sete the emanate NE Se Nee 
- “Mock not, my-fon, the aged or the imperfect, 
es _ Scorn not him whom you fee fall into fome foll: ee 
-tranfgreflion, nor make him reproaches ; but re 
thyfelf, and beware left thou fall into the fame 
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which offends thee in another. Go not where thou art = 


got called, nor interfere in that which does not concern 
thee. Endeavour to manifeft thy good breeding in all oie 
i thy words and actions. In converfation, do not lay . 
thy hands upon another, nor {peak too much, nor in- . 
 terrupt or difturb another’s difcourfe. When any one “a 
~ difcourfes. with thee, hear him attentively, and hold thy- “4 
-- felf in an eafy attitude, neither playing with thy feet, 
nor putting thy mantle to thy mouth, nor {pitting too 
often, nor looking about you here and there, nor rif . 
ing up frequently if thou art fitting; for fuch actions =~ 
* are indications of levity and low breeding.” Hepro- 
eeeds to mention feveral particular vices which are to 
be avoided, and concludes—“ Steal not, nor give thy- f 
felf to gaming ; otherwife thou wilt be a difgracetothy 
parents, whom. thou onghteft rather to honour for the 
education they have given thee. If thou wilt be vir- 4 
tuous, thy example will put the wicked to fhame. No  } 
more, my fon; enovigh hath been faid in difcharge of ry 
the duties of a father. With thefe counfels 1 with te. 
fortify thy mind. Refufe them not, ndr a& in contras 
diction to them ; for on them thy life and all thy hap- 4 
4 Pinefs depends.” é ‘ 
The more northern Indians, whom we have ineluded 3 
in the fecond clafs, in their complexion, fize and form, y 
are not in general unlike the Mexicans. In focialapd - 
domettie virtues, in agriculture, arts,and manufactures, 
they are far behind the Mexicans ; in their hofpitality, 
equal ; and in their eloquence in council, and bravery 
in war, perhaps fuperior. Their mode of life, and the 
ftate of fociety among them, afford few objets forthe 
difplay either of their literary or politieal abilities; = 
‘The third clafs of Américan Indians, viz. thofe whe= 7 
mhabit Efquimaux, Labrador, and the countries around, ~~ 
are much lefs known than either of the aforementioned * 
claffes. Thofe who profefsto be beft acquainted with ~~ 
_ them fay, they differ in fize and fhape from the other*. 
_ American Indians, and refemble the Laplanders and 
- Samoeids of Europe, from whom, it is conjectured by 
~ ome, they delcended. | . 
go Phe Eiquimaux, according to Mr. Pennant, are dif. 
Minguithed from the tribes fouth of them, chiefly by 
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their drefs, their canoes, and their inftruments of chace. 
He divides them into two varieties, About Prince 
William’s Sound they are of the largeft fize. As you 
advance northward they decreafe in height, till they 
dwindle into the dwarfith tribes, which occupy fome. 
‘of the coafts of the Icy Sea, and the maritime parts of 
~ ‘Hudfon’s Bay, of Greenland and Labrador. THeir 
dwarfithnefs is doubtlefs occafioned by the feantinefs of 
their provifions, and the feverity of their climate. Bee 
» |. yond the 67th deg. N. lat. according to Capt. Ellis’s 
e account; there are no inhabitants. The Arétic coun. 
tries in America, Afia and Greenland, if inhabited at 
all, have very few inhabitants; and thofe are of the 
ae dwarfih kind, feattered on the banks of rivers, lakes, 
_.. and feas, and fubfift miferably upon fith, and the fleth of 
‘ thofe animals which inhabit thofe frozen regions, with 
the thins of which they clothe themfelves. ! 
Ta The newly difcovered American Indians about Noot- 
ka Sound, difguife themfelves after the manner of the 
/ ancient Scythians, in dreffes made of the fkins of wolves 
a and other wild beafts, and wear even the heads fitted'to 
their own. .Thefe habits they ufein the chace, to cire 
-. “gumvent the animals of the field. 
Concerning the religion of the Indians much has 
+ been faid, and much that has no foundation. In gen- 
eral it may be obferved that they all have an idea of a - 
ws Supreme Being, whom they worfhip under different 
_ -Mames, and with a great variety of fuperftitious rites 
end ceremonies. 


A Summary Account of the frft DISCOV. 
we ERY eng SETTLEMENT of Nortu 
AMERICA, arranged in chronological order. 

Me “YORTH AMERICA was difcovered in the reign 

: of Henry VII. a period when the arts and fciences. 

- had made very confiderable progrefs in Europ 

ny of the firft adventurers were men of gem 
learning, and were careful to preferve authe 

axis of fuch of their proceedings as would be i 
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ing to pofterity. Thefe records afford ample documents 
for American hiftorians. Perhaps no people on the globe 
can trace the hiftory of their origin and progrefs with fo 
much precifion as the inhabitants of North America ; 
particularly that part of them who inhabit the territory 
of the United States. 

The following will fhew the chronological order in 
which the firft fettlements were made in North America. 
Names of Places. When fettled. By whom. 

Quebec, 1608 By the French, 
Virginia, . June 10,1610 By Lord de la War. 
Newfoundland, June, 1610 By Governor John Guy. 


New York, 1612 By the Dutch at Albany. 

New Jerfey, 1618 By the Dutch at Bergen. 

Plymouth Poy By part of Mr. Robinfon’s 
: congregation. 


' By a fmall Eng. col. nearthe 
New Hamphhire, 8623 mouth of Pifcataqua river. 
Delaware, t 


Pennfylvania 1627 By the Swedes and Fins. 


Maffachufetts Bay, 1628 ByCapt. J. EndicotandCo. 


. By Lord Baltimére with a 
Maryland, 1933 Fw of Roman Catholics. 
By Mr. Fenwick, at Say- 
Connecticut, 1635 } brook, near the mouth of 
Connecticut river, 
By Mr. Roger Williamsand 

Rhode Hand, 1635 } his nertecliied brethren. 
Granted to the Duke of 
York by cine Il. and 


es ' made a diiti govern- 
Ney Jerfeys | re ment, and fettled fome 


time before this by the “3 


Englifh 
South Carolina, 1669 By Governor Sayle. 


Pennfylvania, 1082 colony of Quakers. 


North Carolina, about 1710 By a number of Palatines 
from Germany. 


And about dase: Erected into .a feparate 
thes. 7 sp Sehearange 

orgia, | 1732 By General Oglethorpe. 
i See anger about 


Kentucky, - 


By William Penn, with a — 


1750 By x Wood and others 
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Names of Place When feted. ie : hs Wiis 


‘Kentucky, | 1773 By Col. Daniel Boon. 
. By emigrants from Con- 
1764 


; Vermont, about neGticut and other parts 
of New England. 
Became a fepardte g govern. 
fettled many years before. 
1796 Became an independ. State 
By the Ohio and other com- 
panies. 
1803 Became an ide BendiState. 
ant Ceded by Franceto the Unit- 
Louifiana, Dec. 20, 1803 ) ed States, and annexed ta 
the Union. 
‘The above dates are generally from the periods when 
the fir ft permamicht fcttlements were made. 


Tenneflee, 1789 
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‘NORTH AMERICA. 
BouNnDARIES AND Extent. 


a Noe AMERICA comprtchends all that part. 


of the weftern continent which lies north of the 


Re Ifthmus of Darien, extending north and fouth from about 
ee the roth degree north latitude, to the north pole; and 
Saat --ealt and welt from the Atlantic tc the Pacifie Ocean, 


-. ») hetween the g5th,and. 165th degrees of weft longitude 
_.. from Greenwich. . Beyond the 7oth degree N. lat. few 
+ difcoveries have been made. In July, 1779, Capt. Cook 
, proceeded ; as far as lat. 71°, when he came to a folid 
Bi ‘body. of ice, extending from continent to continent. 
AE Divifions.) The vatt country bounded weft by the 
Rae: Pacific Ocean, fouth and ealt by California,’ New Mex. 
ye ico and Louifiana, the United States, Canadayand the 
Atlantic Ocean; and extending as far northas i coun- 
trys, habitable, (a few feattered Englith, Fretich, and 
fome other European fettlements excepted) is inhabited ~ 
wholly by various nations and tribes of Indians. The 
Indians alfo poffefs large traéts_ of country withia: the 
Spanilh, American, and Britifh dominions. - “Thofe parts 
of North America, not inhabited by India tA belong, Git 
! we include Greenland).to ae Great’ Britain, the. 
N - American States, and Spain. ' Spain, claims: joriday. 
and all. weit agd- nee of © Bane lira an His i ; 
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DIVISIONS OF : NORTH / AMERICA: AS pati a 


— wettern boundaries of Lgaiiana: New Mexite ie Cal- 

ifornia. Great Britain’ claims all the country inhabit- 
ed by Europeans, lying: north and eait of the United 
‘States, except Greenland,» which belongs to Denmark, 
_ ‘The remaining part is the territory ofthe Seventeen Unit- 
ed States. ‘Lhe particular Provinces and States are ¢¢- 


hibited i in the following 


inces, and inbavit- 


® - Countries, Prow- Nuniber of 
8 


, Srai¢s, ants. 


“ e} Weft Greenland 10,000 
;. ( New Britain unknown 
: a Upper hoxaa ¢ son.@od 
‘Sj Lower Canada 
2 J Newfoundland 7,000 
- Cape Breton Ilana 1,000 
& | New Erunfwick 
= | Nova Scotia 359009 
a Use. John’s Ii. F 783, 5,000 
( Vermont 154,465 
New Hampfthire 183,858 
(Maflachufetts 422.845 
2Dift.of Maine 151,719 
| Rhode Iland 69.422 
| Connecticut 451,002 
< New York @ 586,050 
a) | New Jericy 211,149 
: £ { Pennfy!vania 602.545 
— | Delaware 64,273 
De he land 349,692 
x aay 836,149 
- bes 220.959 
Mee Ker y Ae 478,103 
# : South Carolina 545-59! 
© | Georgia | _ 162,686 
hc Bi ieee Nae 105,602 
45,365 
{naan Territory 5,641 
Lowi Territory 8,850 
: 100,000 
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Marietta ; ee ee 
St. Vincennes © tng ig BA 
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Natchez te < atl Shea iy Come 
New Orleans & fey-> ue ae 
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New Herrnhut m4 
Kingfton, Queentt m, York / 
Quebce, Montreal “ 3 
Piacentia, St. + ape 3 ! 
Sidney, Loui 
Fredericktown, cE John's. - 4 
Halifax ; J, 
Charlottetown Bs. 
, ¥, ¥ : 
Windfor, Rutland «ANS 


Port{fmouth, Concord, Exeter: 
Boiton, Salem, Newburyport. 
Portland, Hallow}, ea 
Newport, Providence ‘ ete al 
Wew Waven, Hartford 


New York, ‘Allany ely 233 Es 
Trenton, Burlington, Bruhfwie Ai a 
Philadeiphia, Lancafter _ x ! 
Dover, Wilmington, Neweallle 
Annapolis, Baltimore on 
Richmond, Peterfburg, Noelle 
Lexington ‘% a 


Newhern, Edenton, Raleigh He i 
CharleRon, Columbia 
Savannuh, Augufta, LouiteBie” 
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WEST GREENLAND. 
WEST GREENLAND. 
“1 HIS extenfive country properly belongs to neither 
of the two continents; unlefs, as feems probable, 
it be united to America to the northward of Davis’ 
Straits. 

Boundaries and Extent.| Greenland is bounded by 
Davis’ Straits on the welt; to the northward by fome 
unknown ocean, or by the north pole; eaft, by the Icy 
Sea, and a ftrait which feparates it from Iceland ;.fouth- 
eait, by the Atlantic Ocean; fouth, it terminate ina 
point called Cape Farewell, in latitude 59° north. , 

Mace of the Country.) The weftern coaft, which is 
wathed by Davis’ Straits, is high, rocky, barren land, 
which rears its head, in moft aa clofe to the fea, in 
lofty mountains covered with fnow, and inacceflible 
cliffs, and meets the mariner’s eye 40 leagues at fea. 
| Populaticn.] The Greenlanders, reckoned to amount 
to about 7,000, live to the fouthward of the 62d degree 
ef N. latitude, or, as the inhabitants are wont to fay, in 
the fouth ; but no Europeans live there, fo that thefe 
parts are but little known. The European colonies have 
Aixed themfelves to the northward of latitude 62°. 

Curi¢ities.} The aftonithing mountains of ice in this 
country may well be reckoned among its greatelt curi- 
olties. Nothing can exhibit a more dreadful and at the 
fame time a more dazzling appearance, than thofe pro- 
_ digious maffes of ice that furround the whole coaft in 
Various forms, refe@ing a multitude of colours from the 
fan-beams,and calling to mind the enchanting fcenes of 
romance. Such profpeéts they yield in calm weather ; 
but when the wind begins to blow, and the waves to rife 
in vaft billows, the violent -fhocks of thofe pieces of ice, 
dafhing again{t one another, fill the mind with horror. 

‘The ice mountains are pieces cf ice floating in the fea 
of an amazing fize and very curious forms ; fome have 
the appearance of a church or cattle, with fquare or 
-* pointed turrets; others of a fhip under fail, and peo- 
_ ple have often given themfelves fruitlefs toil, to go on 


board aad pilot the imaginary fhip into harbour; oth: _ 


ers lock like large iflands, with plains, valligs and hills, 
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which often rear their heads 200 yards above the level 
ofthe fea. This ice for the moit part is very hard, clear, 
and tranfparent as glafs, of a pale green colour, and 
~ fome pieces fky blue; hut, if you melt it and let is 
_ freeze again, it becomes white. ; 
Air and Seafons.] As this country is covered in moft 
places with everlafting ice and fnow, it is eafy to imag- 
“Ine that it muft be extremely cold. In thofe places 
where the inhabitants enjoy the vilits of the fun for an 
outer two ina day, in winter, the cold is tolerable ; 
though even there, flrong liquors will freeze, when out 
of the warm rooms. But where the fun entirely for- 
fakes the horizon, while people are drinking tea, the 
emptied cup will freeze on the table. SWiK) 5 29 
In fummer there is no night in this country. Beyond 
the 66th degree, in the longeft days, the fun does not fet; 
and at Good Hope, in latitude 64°, the fun does not fet 
till ro min. after ten o’clock, and rifes again 50 min, after 
_one o'clock. The winter days are proportionably fhort. 
Produdtions.} Among the vegetables of this cold 
_ country, are forrel of various forts, angelica, wild tanzy, 
fcurvy grafs in great quantities, wild rofemary, dandeli- 
ons in plenty, and yarious forts of grafs. -Whortle- 
berries and: cranberries grow here. Europeans have fown 
-barley and oats, which grow as high and as thrifty as in 
warmer climates, but feldom advance fo far as to eary 
and never, even in the warmelt places, grow to maturi- 
ty, becaufe the frofty nights begin too LOG rig ose eee 
Animals.) Unfruitful as this country is, it' affords 
_food for fome, though but few kinds of beafts, which 
furnifh the natives with food and raiment. Of the wild 
-game are white hares, rein-deer, foxes, and white bears, 
who are fierce and mifchievous, feals, &c. The Green- 
landers have no tame animals but a fpecies of dogs, 
which refemble wolves. _ Rubber: Mer . 
Religion.) ‘The Greenlanders believe in the doctrine 
of the tranfmigration of fouls ; that the foulis a {piritual 
“eflence, quite different from the body ; that it needs no 
“corporeal nourifhment ; that it furvives the body, and | 
_lives in a future better ftate, which they believe will 
_mever end. But they have very different ideas of this. 
flate. Many place TS Elyfium, ex heaven, in, the abyt 
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fes of the ocean, or the bowels of the earth, and think ; 


the deep cavities of the rocks are the avenues leading to 
it. ‘There dwells Torngarfuck* and his mother ; there a 
joyous fummer is perpetual, and a fhining funis abfcur- 
<d by no nights there is the limpid ftream, anid abund- 
ance of fowls, fifhes, rein-deer, and their beloved feals ; 
and thefe are all to be caught without toil. Butto thefe 
Celightful feats none muft approach but thofe who have 


their grand idea of virtué) that have performed great 
exploits, and have maftered many whales and feals, ha ve 
| undergone great hardfhips, have been drowned in the 
fea, or died in childbed. The difembodied {pirit does 
not enter dancing into the Elyfian fields, but muft fpend 
five whole days, fome fay longer, in fliding down a rug- 
ged rock, which is thereby befmeared with blood and 
gore. ‘Thofe unfortunate fouls which are obliged to 
perform this rough journey in the cold winter, or in 
_boiftrous weather, are peculiar objects of their pity, be- 
caufe they may be eafily deftroyed on the road, which 
deftruction they call the feccnd death, and defcribe it as 
a perfea extingtion, and this to them is the moft dread. 
fal confideration. Therefore during thefe five days or 
more, the furviying relations muft abftain from certain 
“meats, and from all noify work, (except the neceflary 
_ fithing) that the foul may not be ditturbed or perifh in 
ats perilous paffage. From all which it is plain that the 
Greenlanders, Rupid-as they have been reprefented, have 
an idea that the good ‘will be rewarded, and the bad 
- punithed ; and that they conceive a horror at the 
thoughts of the entire annihilation of the foul. i 
Others haye their paradife among the celettial bodies, 
and they imagine their fight thither fo eafy and rapid, 
“that the Toul refs the very fame evening in the mantion 
ef the moon, and there it can dance and play at ball 
“with the reft of the fouls; for they think the northern 
Tights to be the dance of fportive fouls. The fouls in, 
this paradife are placed in tents around a vait lake 
- abcunding with hth and fowl, When this lake over- 
flows, it rains on the earth; but thould the dam onee. 
_ preak, there would, in their opinion, be a general deluge. | 


ty 


* The name of the Good Spirit, anfwering to the Lobe A aah 3 
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- The Greenlanders, who confider the foul as a fpiritual 
immaterial eflence,, laugh at all this, and fay, if there 
fhould be fuch a material, luxuriant paradife, where | 
fouls could entertain themfelves. with hunting, ftill it 
can endure only for a time, Afterwards the fouls will 
certainly be conveyed to the peaceful manfions. But 
they know not what their food or employment will be. 
On the other hand, they place their hell in the fubterra- 
-meous > which are devoid of light and heat, and 

with perpetual terror and anxiety. This laft fort 
of people lead a regular life, and refrain from every 
ning they think is evil. 
Hiftory.] Welt Greenland’ was firft peopled by Eu. 
ropeans intheeighth century. At that time acompany 
of Icelanders, headed by one Ericle Rande, were. by ac- 
cident driven on the coaft. On his return, he repre- 
fented the country in fuch a favourable light that fome 
families again followed him thither, where they foon be- 
came a thriving colony, and beftowed on their new hab- 
jtation the name of Grecn/and or Greenland, on account of 
its verdant appearance. This colony was converted te 
Chriftianity by a miflionary from Norway, fent thither 
by the celebrated Olaf, the firft Norwegian monarch 
who embraced the true religion. The Greenland fet- 
tlement continued to increafe and thrive under his pre- 
tection ; and in a little time the country was provided 
with many towns, churches, convents, bifhops, &c. un- | 
der the jurifdiction of the archbifhop of Drontheim. A ; 
confiderable commerce was carried on between Green- 
land and Norway ; and a regular intercourfe maintain. 
ed between the two countries till the year 1406, when 
the laft bifhop was fent over. From that time all cor- 
refpondence was cut off, and all knowledge of Green- 
land has been buried in oblivion, 
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| Be Sipuation ano Exrenr, 

© FT NDER the general name of Britifh America, we 

~ — &-J comprehend the vait and unknown extent of coun- 
3) try, bounded fouth, by the United States of America, 

wir ak baits . and 
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and the Atlantic ocean ; eaft, by the fame ocean and 
Davis’ Straits, which divide it from Greenland ; ex- 
tending north to the northern limits of the Hudfon’s Bay 
charter ; ahd weltward to an unknown extent ; lying 
_ between 42° 30’ and 70° north latitude ; and between 
: Saito? and tog? W. longitude from Greenwich. , 
_ Divifions.| Britith America is divided into four 
Provinces, viz. 1. Upper Canada; 2. Lower Canada, to 
which are annexed New Britain, or the country lying 
round Hudfon’s Bay, and the Ifland of Cape Breton} 3. 
New Brunfwic; 4. Nova Scotia, to which is annexed 
“St. John’s. Befides thefe, there is the Ifland of . New- 
foundland, which is governed by the Admiral for the 
time being, and two lieutenant-goyernors. 
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NEW BRITAIN, 

_ TY HE country lying xound,Hudfon’s Bay, or the 

: ‘1 country of the Efquimaux, comprehending La- 

_. brador, New North and South Wales, has obtained the 

_ general name of New Brirarn, andis attached to the 

government of Lower Canada. A fuperintendant of 

_trade, appointed by the governor general of the four 

__ Britifh provinces, and réefponfible to him, refides at 
__ Labrador. ft . 

_ Rivers.) The principal rivers which water this coun- 
try; are the Wager, Monk, Seal, Pockerekefko, Church- 
all, Nelfon, Hayes, New Severn, Albany, Pafquitau and 
__ .Moofe rivers, all which empty into Hudfon’s and James? 
Bay from the weft. The mouths of all the rivers are 
_ filled with fhoals, except Churchill’s, in which the large 
eft fhips may lie ; but ten miles higher the channel.is: 
 obftruéted by fand-banks, All the rivers, as far as they 
‘have been explored, are full of rapids and catara¢ts, 
if from to to 60 feet perpendicular. Down thefe rivers 
the Indian traders find .a quick paflage ; but their re- 


turn is a labour of many months. esis 

wi Face of the Country, Soil, Fe.) As far inland as the 
Hudifon Bay Company have fettlements, which is 600° 

miles to the weft of fort’ Churchill, at a | lace called 


"-Hadion Houle, lat. 50° long. 160° 27! W. from 
“don, is flat country. Praia RE cate 
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The eaftern coaft of the bay is barren, paft the efforts 
ef cultivation. The furface ts every where uneven, and 
covered with maffes of ftone of an amazing fize. It is 
a country of fruitlefs vallies and frightful mountains, 
- fome of an aftonifhing height... The vailies are full of 
lakes, formed: not from fprings, but rain and {fnow, fo 


chilly as to be productive of a few fmall trout only... 


‘The mountains have here and there a blighted fhrub, or 
a little mofs. The vallies are full of crooked, flunted 


trees, pines, fir, birch, and cedars, or rather a fpecies of 


thé juniper. In lat. 60° on this coalt, vegetation ceafes, 
The whole fhore, like that on the welt, is faced with 
iflands at fome diftance from land. 

Inhabitants, Cufloms, Fc.) The inhabitants among the 
mountains, are Indians; alopg the coalis, Efquimaux. 
The dogs of the former are very fmall; of the latter 
large, and headed like a fox, and trained for the 
fledge. o : 

The laudable zeal of the Moravian clergy induced 
them, in the year 1752, to fend mitlionaries 2 Green- 
land to this country. Some of them were killed, and 
others driven away. In 1764, under the protection of 
the Britifh Government, another attempt was made. 
The miffionaries were well received by the Efquimaux, 
and the miflion goes on with fuccefs. 

Climate.) Exceflively cold. ‘T'he fnows begin to fall 
in Oétober. The fien rifes, in the fhorteft day, five 
minutes paft nine, and fets five minutes before three. 
In the longeft day,the fun rifes at three, and fets about 
nine. The ice begins to difappear in May, and hot 
weather commences about the middle of June, which at 
times is very violent. ; 

Animals.) ‘The animals of thefe countries are, the 
moofe-deer, ftags, rein-deer, bears, tygers, buffaloes, 
wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, lynxes, martins, fquirrels, 
ermines, wild-cats, and hares. The rein-deer pais in 
vat herds toward the north, in Oétober, feeking the 
extreme cold. The feathered kinds are geefe, buitards, 
ducks; growfe, and all manner of wild fowls. Of fith, 
there are whales, morfes, feals, cod-fifh, and a white fifth, 
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All the quadrupeds of thefe countries are clothed 
as in other places, a varicty in the colours of the fevera 
animals; when that feafon is over, which holds only 
for three months, they all aflume the livery of winter, 
and every fort of beafts, and moft of their fowls, are of 
the colour of the fnow; every thing animate and inani- 
Mate is white. This is a furprizing phenomenon. But 
what is yet more furprizing, and what is indeed one of 
the moft ftriking things that draw the ets of Bae 


with a clofe, foft, warm fur. In fummer there is here : 4 


to an admiration of the wifdem and soodneis of | i- 
dence, is, that the dogs and.cats from Britain, that have 
been carried into Hudfon’s Bay, on the approach of 
winter, have entirely changed their appearance, and ac- 
quired a much longer, fofter and thicker coat of hair 
than they had originally, | Ch 
Difcovery.| The knowledge of thefe northern feas 
and countries was Owing to a’ projet ftarted in Eng- 
_ dand for the difcovery of ‘2 nurthweht paflage to China 
and the Eaft Indies as early.as the year 1576. Since 
then it has been frequently dropped, and as often re- 
vived, but never yet completed. hah 
_ Frobither, about the year 1576, difcovered the Main 
of New Britain, or Terra de Labrador, and thofe ftraits 
to which he has given his name. In 1585, John Davis 
failed from Portfmouth, and viewed that and the more 
morthern coatts, but he feems never tohave entered the 
Bay. Hudfon made three voyages on the fame. adven- 
_fure, the firit in 1607, the fecond in 1608, and the third 
and latin 1510, This bold and judicious navigator en- 
_jtered the ftraits that lead into the bay known by. his 
name, coalted a great part of it, and penetrated to eighty 
degrees and a half into the heart of the frozen zone. 
. His ardour for the difcovery not being abated by the 
difficulties he ftruggled with in this empire of swinter, 
_ sand world of froft and fhow, he ftayed there until ‘the 
_yenfuing fpring, and prepared in the beginning of 1641, 
to puriue his difcoveries ; but his crew, who fufferg 
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ifs €6 nat ions were either fwallowed up by the waves, 
Ot, yaining the inhofpitable coaft, were deftroyed by 
the favages ; but the thip and the relt of the men re+ 
turned home. Mite 

’ Other attempts towards a difcovery have been made 
in 1612, 1667, 1746, and 1761, but without fuccefs. 


UPPER ano LOWER CANADA. 


HE Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, cor- 
 ftituted by a& of Parliament in 1791, compre- 
 hiend the territory heretofore called Canada. 


Situation anD Extent. 
Miles. : 
Length 1400 §61°and81° W.lon. from Lond. 
Beeeith 500 between 42° 30’ and 52° N. latitude. 
Boundaries and Divifions.y Bounded north, by New 
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| Britain and unknown countries ; eaft, by New Britain 


and the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; fouthea{t and foutherly, 
by the Province of New Brunfwic, the Diltria of Maine, 
- New Hampfhire, Vermont, New York and the Lakes ; 
the weltern boundary is undefined. ‘The Prévince of 
Upper Canada is the fame as what has been commonly 
called the Upper Country. It lies north of the great 
Lakes ; and is féparated from New York by the river 
St. Lawrence, here called the Cataraqui, and the Lakes 
~ Qntario and Erie. . a 

Lower Canada lies on both fides the river St. Law- 


renée, betwéen 61° and 71° W. long. from London ; 


and 45° and 52° N. lat. aud is bounded fouth by New 
srunfwic, Maine, New Hampthire, Vermont, and New 
York; and weft, by Upper Canada. 
Rivers.) The river St. Lawrence is one of the larg- 
eft rivers in North America. It iffues from Lake On- 
tario, forming the outlet of the long chain of great lakes 
Which feparate Upper Canada from the United States. 


al, which it embofoms ; juft above which it receives 

: ‘tawas from the weit, and forms many fertile iflands, 

1 ontinuin the fame courfe, it meets the tide pris 
oi "aig x fakes from the fea, and is fo far navigable fe 
a et i > a rs ‘7: large 
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Kes its courfe northeaft ; wathes the ifland of Mont- © 
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large veffels. Having received in its courfe, befides Ot- 
tawas, St. John’s, Seguina,. Defprairies, Trois Rivieries, 
and innumerable other fmaller (treams, it falls into the 
‘ocean at Cape Rofieres, by a mouth go or 100 miles 
broad.. In its courfe, tt forms a great variety of bays, ~ 
harbours‘and iflands, many of them fruitful and ex- 
tremely pleafant. | | 

Climate.] Winter continues with fuch feverity from 
December to April, as that the largeft rivers are frozen 
over, and the fnow lies commonly from four to fix feet 
deep during the winter. But the air is fo ferene and 
clear, and the inhabitants fo well defended againft the 
cold, that this feafon is neither unhealthy nor unpleafant. 
The épring opens fuddenly, and vegetation is furprifingly 
rapid. he fummer is delightful, except that a part of 
it is extremely hot. 

Soil and Produce.) 'Though the climate be cold, and 
the winter long and tedious, the foil is in general very 
good, and in many parts both pleafant and fertile, pro- 
ducing wheat, barley, rye, with many other forts of 
grain, fruits and vegetables; tobacco in particular 
thrives weil, and is much cultivated. The ifle of Or- 
leans, near Quebec, and the lands upon the river St. 
Lawrence and other rivers, are remarkable for the rich- 
neis of the foil. The meadow grounds in Canada, which 
are well watered, yield excellent grafs, and feed great 
numbers of great and fmall cattle. , 

_ Animals.) See, this article under the head of the 
United States. 
| Principal Toewns.] Quebec is the capital, not only of 
_ Lower Canada, but of all Britifh America, and is fitu- 

ated at the confluence of the rivers St. Lawrence and 
St. Charles, or the Little River, about 320 miles from 
the fea. It is built on a rock which is partly of marble 
and partly of flate. ‘The town is divided into upper and 
_foaver. The houfes in both are of ftone, and built ina tol- 
erable manner. It contained, in 1784, 6472 inhabitants, 
From Quebec to Montreal, which is about 170 miles, 
in failing up the river St. Lawrence, the eye is enter- 
tained with beautiful landfcapes, the banks being in 
many places very bold and fteep, and fhaded with lofty 
trees. The farms lie pretty clode all the way, feverad 
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~ “colony 3 but there are few towns or villages. Many 
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‘rence, which is ten leagues in length, and four in breadth, 
~~ at the foot of a mountain which gives name to it, about 
half a league from the fouth fhore. The city forms an 
_ oblong {quare, divided by regular and well formed 
_ ftreets. | 
-.. Yhe principal towns of Upper Canada are Kingf- 
» ‘ton, Queentton, York, and Newark, lately named Nia- 
- gara Welt. The latter town lies oppofite Niagara Fort 
-.andtown. York, formerly called Toronto, lies on Lake 
' ‘Ontario, weft by north of Ofwego, about 80 milesdiftant, 
~ “and 35 north-north-weft cf Niagara, containing between 


' 
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200 and 300 families, and is the prefent feat of govern- 


' Ment. 

 Governinent.] By the Quebec Aa, paffed by the par- 

- ‘Yament of Great Britain in the year 1791, it is ena@ed, 
‘that there fhall be within each of the Provinces of Up- 

_ sper and Lower Canada,a LegiflativeCouneil,and an Af. 
fembly, who, with the confent of the Governor, appoint- 
ed by the King, fhall have power to make laws. | 
_ The Legiflative Council is to contift of not fewer than 
feven members for Upper, afid fifteen for Lower Cana- 
da; to be fummoned by the Governor, who mult be 


authorized by the King. Such members are to hold 


their feats for life, wnleis forfeited by four years con- 
tinual abfence, or by fwearing allegiance to fome for- 
eign power. 

The Houfe of Affembly is to confift of not lefs than 
fixteei members from Uppz<r, and not leis than fifty from 
Lewer Canada; chofen by the freehclders in the feveral 
towns and diftrias. 


ed by the Governor, 
. Britifh America is 
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chief of all the Britifh troops in the four Provinces and 
the governments attached to them and Newfoundlaad.” 
Fach of the Provinces has a Lieutenant-Governor, who, 
in the abfence of the Governor General, has all the pow-- 
| ers requilite to a Chief Magiftrate, 3 
te Prpulation.) Upper Canada, though an infant fettle- - 
a went, was faid, in 1798, by fome, to contain 40,000, by 
; others, only 20,000 inhabitants. The. truth probably 
was between them. Lower Canada, in 1784, contained 
313,012 fouls. Both Provinces now contain probably 
about 200,000 fouls, which number is multiplying, both 
by natural increafe and by emigrations. 2 
Religion.| As many as about nine-tenths of the ins * 
habitants of thee Proviaces are Roman Catholics, who | 
enjoy, under the prefent government, the fame provi- — 
- fion, rights and privileges as were granted them in 17745 
‘ by the act of the 14th of George III. The reft of the 
people are Epifcopalians, Irefbyterians, and a few of. 
almoft all the different feats of Chriftians. 
Trade.| ‘Yhe amount of the exports from the Provy- 
- Ince of Quebec, in the year 1786, was £343,262: 19:6. 
‘Phe amount of imports in the fame year was £325,116. _ 
“Phe exports confifted of whéat, flour, bifcuit, flaxfeed, | 
dumber of various kinds, fifh, potath, oil, ginfeng and — 
other medicinal roots, but principally of furs and peltries, 
to the amount-of £285,977. The imports confifted of 
rum, brandy, molafles, coffee, fugar, wines, tobacco, falt, 
_ chocolate, provifions for the troops, and dry goods. ’ 
Hiftery.} ‘This country was difcovered by the Eng- 
“lith as early as about 149%, and fettled by the French 
in 1608, who kept poffefiion of ft till 1760, when it was 
taken by the Britifh arms, and, at the treaty of Paris, in 
I 763, was ceded by France to the crown of England, to 
whom it has ever fince belonged. pe Dat cai 
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[Annexed to the Province of Lower Canana]. _ 


‘Ag 4 ‘HE ifland, or rather collefion of iflands, which He 

fo contiguous as that they are commonly called 
but enc, and comprehended under the name of the Ifland © 
. Paha Amy eae 
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"pf Oape Breton, lies between lat. a5° 28’ and 47° 2’ N, 
and between 59° 44’ and 61° 29’ W, long. frora lon. | 
don, and about 45 leagues to the eaftward of Halifax, 
Ft is 109 miles in length, and from 20 t0 84 in breadth 3 . 
-and.is feparated from Nova Scotia by a narrow {trait 
galled the Gut of Canfo, which is the communication 
“between the Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. 
Face of the Country, Climate, Soil and Productions.) Exe 
cept in the hilly parts, the fyrface of the country, fome 
- fay,has but little folidity, being every where covered with 
a light mofs, and with water. Other and more authen- 
tic accounts fay, that there is a great proportion of ara- 
ble land on this ifland. The climate is very cold, owing 
either tothe prodigious quantity of lakes that cover 
above half the ifland, and remain frozen a long time 
or to the number of forefts that totally intercept the rays 
of the fun, the effect of which is betides diminifhed by 
perpetual clouds. | 

Population, Chief Towns,*S'c.] On this ifland there 
are about 3,000 inhabitants, who have a lieutenant-gov- 
ernor refident among them, appointed by the King, 
The principal towns are Sidney, the capital, and Louif- 
burg, which has-the belt harbour in the ifland. 

_. This ifland may be confidered as the key to Canada 3 

and the very valuable fifhery in this neighbourhood de- 

* pends for its protection on the poffeflion of this ifland ; 
as no nation can carry it on without fome convenient 
harbour of ftrength to fupply and protect it; and Ari- 
chat is the principal one for thefe purpofes. 

Hiftory.] "Though fome fifhermen had long reforted 
to this ifland every fummer, not more than 20 or 30 had 
ever fixed there. The French, who took poffetlion of 
it in Auguft, 1713, were properly the firft inhabitants. 
They changed its name into that of J/e Royale, and fix. 

_ ed upon Fort Dauphin for their principal fettlement. 

This ifland remained in poifeflion of the French tilt 
4745, when it was captured for the crown of Great: 
Britain, by a body of troops from New England, un. 
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ell. For the authentic particulars of this imports Prk, } 
ant; bold and fuccefsful expedition, fee the Hiltore 
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eal ColleGions, Vol. I. publithed by the Maffachnfetts. “of 


Hiftorical Society in Botton. «lfo, Encyclopedia Bri- 8 
tannica, article Breton. 1 hae 


NOVA SCOOP rac’ ig 
[Comprehcading the Provinces of New Bronswie and Nova 
Scotia.) 
Bounparins and Ex rent, 
Miles. sa 
.- Length 314’ "he 43° zo’ and 48° a’ N, lat, 
Ke at ° ' : 
> Breadth2s, f P°'¥°*® 9 groan 67'E.lon. from Lond: 
Bie ari] OUNDED on the north, by Lower. 
iy Canada, from which it is feparated 
an part by the Bay of Chaleurs ; eaft, by the Gulf of St. 
‘Lawrence, which wafhes its coal 110 leagues in. ex- 
tent, from the Gut of Canfo, atts entrance into the 
_ Gull, to Cape Rozier, which forms the fouth part of the 
river St. Lawrence, and by thé Gut of Canfo, which di- 
_. ¥ides it from Cape Breton; fouth, it is wafhed by the 
-. Adlantic Ocean, having a fea coat of 90 leagues, from 
Cape Canfo, eali, to Cape Sables, welt, which forms one 
_. part of the entrance into the Bay of Fundy, which alfo. 
forms a part of its fouthern boundary ; weft, by a part 
ef Lower Canada, and the Diftrié& of Maine. 
ie The tract of country within thefe limits, known by the 
name of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, was, in 1784, 
| divided into two provinces, viz. New Brunfwic on the. 
northweft, and Nova Scctia on the foutheaht. The for- 
mer eomprehends that part of the old province of No-. 
~wa Scotia which lies to the northward and weftward of 
_@ line drawn from the mouth of the river St. Croix, — 
' through the centre of the Bay of Fundy, to Bay Verte, _ 
_ and'thence into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, including all . 
lands within 6 leagues of the coaft.. The reft is the . 
proyince of Nova Scotia, to which is annexed the Ifland 
or St. John’s, which lies north of it in the Gulf OL ote. » 
at aaWrences uc hee PO % i eae 
. Divifirns.) An 4.783, were the following counties in age 
Nova Scotia, viz, Hanrs, Haripax, Kings; Annaro- | 3 
Lis, CUMBERLAND, SUNBURY) Queens, LUNESSURG. 9) 
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- Trade.| The exports from Great Britain to this coun. ° 


try confilt chiefly of linen and woollen cloths, and other 
articles of clothing, of fifhing-tackle and rigging for 


fhips. The amount of exports at an average of three 
- years, before the new fettlements, was about £26,500. 
~The only articles obtained in exchange are timber and 
the produce of the fithery, which, at a like average, 
- amounted to £38,000. The whole population of Nova 
Scotia and the iflands adjoining has been efRimated at 
50,000. But recent accounts of thele fettlements rep- 


; 


y. 
. 


refent them as in a declining ftate, having great num. 
bers of the houfes, built in of new towns, uninhabited, 
and confiderably reduced’in value. 

Hiftory.) Notwithttandingthe forbidding appearance 
of this country, it was here that fome of the firfl Euro- 
pean fettlements were made. © ‘The firft grant of lands’ 
in it was given by James I. to his fecretary Sir William 
Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, 
or New Scotland. Since then it has frequently changed 
hands, from one private proprietor to another, and frém 
the French to the Englifh nation backward and for. 
ward. It was confirmed to the Englith at the peace of 
Utrecht. Three hundred families were tran{ported here 
in 1749, at the charge of the government, who built and’ 
fettled the town of Halifax, 


ISLAND or Sr. JOHN’s. 


HIS ifland lies in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, near 
Re the northern coatt of the Province of Neva Sco. 
tia, and is about 100 miles long, and from io to 


broad. It has feveral fine rivers, a rich foil? and is 


pleafantly fituated, Charlottetown is its principal town 
and is the refidence of the lieutenant governor, who js the 
chief officer on the ifland. The number of inhabitants 
is about 5,000. Upon the reduction of Cape Breton, in 
1745, the inhabitants of this ifland, amounting to about 
4,000, lubmitted quietly to the Britith arms. While the 
‘French poifefled it, they improved it to fo much advan- 


_ tage as that it was called the granary of Canada, which it 
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! tthed. with great plenty of corn, as well as beef and! 
ik Jt is attached to the province of Neva Scotias 
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NEWFOUNDLAND ISLAND. 


ae ees AND is fituated to the ealt of the y 
itce Gulf of St. Lawrence, between 46° 45’ and 51°. ‘i 

) 46 of north latitude, and between §2°31 and 6° 40°. ae 
aes |S welt longitude ; feparated from ‘Labrador, or New. © 
t Britain, by the ‘Suears of Belifle ; ; and from Canada, 
_.| by the bay of St. Lawrence ;’ being 381 miles long, and | 
ie from 40,to 287 miles broad] The coatts are extremely 
- — fubje& to fogs, attended with almoft continual forms. 
+... oftnoew and fleet, the fky bei emg ufually overcaft.. From. : 
ae the foil of thisi ; {land the Britith reap no great advantage, oe 

| for the cold is long continued and fevere ; and the font ht im 
% mer heat, though aplenk: Warms it not enough. to pro- 2 
eo  Guge any t thing valuable; for the foil, at leaft in thofe 
parts of the if and that have been Jabtoped, is rocky and 
MRS, barren. However, i itis wa atered by: feveral good TiVers,, 

25 _ and has many large and good. harbours. . 
This Hand was ceded to England by the treaty of 
tah in 17133 but the French were left at liberty to. 
dry. thet: r nets en the florthern fhores of she ifland ; and. 
by the. treaty of 3763 \they were permitted to fith in the 
Gulte of St. Lawrence, but with this limitation, that they 
a Ahould 1 not approach within thiee leagues of any of the 
coal € belon ging te ‘England: 

The chief towns mm Newfoundland are Pixcenne 
Seis 4, and Si. john’s; but not above 1,000 families: 
‘¥emMain here in winter. -A’ imal {quadron of men of 

rare fent out every {pring to proteét the fitheries and) 
oe .bitants, the Admiral of which, for the time being,. 
as Gevernor of the ifland ; _befides whom there are two, 

3 Teton aut: gOVEINOTE,, One: at Placentia, and the other at, 

St. johi a? S. 

fhe other iflands of peed in the Gulf of St. yep Pel 

are Anticolti, near. the mouth: of St. Lawrence, 1265, 
miles Tone ©, and 32 broad, uninhabited, | The Magdalen. i 

Mes, i in 619 Ao W. long. and between. 47° and 48° N., ve 
Jat. j ik hat abited bra few fithermen—and Ifle Percee, abont,. 
35 mules fouth of Cape Cafpre. “It isa perpendicular. - 
rock, and is pierced with two- mat tural arches, thr 12 
ie uhich the fea hows. One of thefe. arches i 
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Tes UNITED STATES. a -) ye 
Tas _ UNIT ED STATES oF AMERICA.* ie 


aad 


SrTuATION AND Extent. 
Miles. 


8° F. & 24° W. long. fr. Phila. 


R 1? and 48° 165’ N. Jar. 
. Leigh 1, 25° Pberwen ji 4h° 25! 


- Breadth 1,040 


64° & 96° W long. fr. Lond, 


F Boundaries Shenae north and ealt, by Britith | 


America, or the Provinces of, Upper: . 


and Lower Canada, and New Brunfwic ; foutheatt, by. 
the Atlantic Ocean ; fouth, by Eaft and. ‘Welt Florida ;. . 


weft, by the river: Miffiippi. 3 
The territory of the United States, according to Mré 
Hutchins, contains a million of {qnare miles, in which. 


>> are et 640,000,000, acres. 


, 
the whole country is chéckered into iflands and penin- Won 


Dedu& for water 51,000,000 


Acres of land in the Uhited States 589,000,000 


Lakes.] It may in truth be faid, that no part of the 4 
world is fo well watered. with {prings, rivulets, -rivers. 
and lakes, as the territory of the United States. ~ By 
means of thefe various ftreams and collections of ‘water, © 


falas. © The United States, and indeed all parts of North: 
America, feem to have been formed. by nature for the. Ray 4 
moft intimate union.» F 
‘There is nothing in. other. parts of the globe; which- 7 
refembles the prodigious chain of lakes in this part of 
the world.. They may properly be termed inland feas,. 
of frefh water 3 and even thofe of the fecond or third. , 
clafs i in magnitude, are of larger circuit than the greateft ° - 
lake in the eaftern’ ‘continent, the Cafpian Séa excepted, » 
The. principal lakes in the United States, are the: 
Lake of the Woods, in the northweit corner of the United ; 


: States, 70 miles long and 40 wide. 5 


“As you travel eaft you next come to Long Likes 100 


miles long, and about 18 or. 20 wide: 


Thence you pais through feveral fall lakes into Dade) 


| Buperiar, the largelt lake in the world, being about 1 600° - 
ara in circumference, There are two large iflas ds j in 


he ear yo eis 


1 ities; which has been lately annexed to the Uy States, not 
neiuded ‘cage this aiticle, See Lewifana, 
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this lake, each of which has land enough, if fuitable for 


tillage, to form a contliderable province. The Indians 
fuppofe the Great Spirit refides in thefe iflands. This. 
lake abounds with fith. Storms affect it as much as 
they do the Atlantic Ocean ; the wanes run as high, 
and the navigation is. as dangerous. It difcharges its 
waters from the foutheait corner, through the ftraits 
of St. Marie into Lake Huron, which is next in magni- 
_tude to Lake Superior, being about 1,000 miles in cir- 
cumference, This lake, at its northweft corner, com- 
iv municates with Lake Michigan, which is. 900 miles ir 
Y circumference, by the ftraits of Mikkillimakkinak. _ 
_ Lake St. Clair lies about half way between Lake Hue 
ron and Lake Erie, and is about 90 miles in circumes 
ference.. It communicates,with Lake Erie by the river- 
Detroit. eon dil 
Lake Erie is nearly 300 miles long from eafl to welt, 
and about 40 in the broadeft parts, The iflands and 
*  fhores of this lake are greatly inféfted with fnakes, ma- 
ny of which are of the venomous kind. This lake, at 
‘its northeaft end, communicates with Lake Ontario, by 
the river Niagara, 30 miles long.” In this river are thofe 
remarkable falls which are reckoned one of the greateft 


te natural curiofities in the world. ‘The waters which 
_ fapply the river Niagara rife near 2,000 miles to the 
~ - northwelt ; and, pafling through the lakes Superior, 


_ Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in their courfe 
Ne - eonftant accumulations, at length, with aftonifhing 
> grandeur, rufh down a ftupendous precipice of 137 feet 
perpendicular ; and ina ftrong rapid, that extends to 
the diftance of 8 or 9 miles below, fall near as much. 
more; the river then lofes itfelf in Lake Ontario. The 
4 noife of thefe falls, (called the Niagara Falls) in a clear 
day and fair wind, may be heard between 40 and 50. 
miles. When the water ftrikes the bottom it bounds to. 
a great height in the air, occafioning a thick cloud of 
vapours, on which the fun, when he {fhines, paints a. 
_ beautiful rainbow. Key ne ta 
Lake Ontario: is of an oval form, about 600 miles in. 
circumference. It difcharges its waters by the river. 
Troquois, which, at Montreal, takes the name of St 
ok liken i 
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Lawrence River ; and, pading by a a falls into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. Lake Champlaine forms part of 


the boundary between New York and Vermont, and is 


about 80 miles long and 14 broad. Lake George lies. 
fouth of Lake Champlaine, and is 36 miles pel and 
from 1 to 7 wide, containing, it is faid, 465 iflands. 
Rivers. The principal river in the United States, is 
the Mifiippi, which forms their weftern boundary.’ It 
receives the waters ofthe Ohio and Ulinois, and their 


numerous branches, from the eaft; and the Miflouri and 
other large rivers, from the weft. Thefé mighty ftreams. 


_wnited, are borne down with increafing majefty through 


-vaft forefts and meadows, in*o the Gulf of Mexico. 


3 


This river is fuppofed to be about 3,000 miles long, and 


is navigable to the falls‘of St. Anthony, in lat. 44° 30°. 
Thefe falls are 30 fee®perpendicular -height. "The 
whole river; which is more than 250 yards wide, falls. 


‘the above diftance, and forms a mokt pleafing cataract. 
This river refembles the Nile, in that it annually overs — 


flows, and leaves a rich flime.on its banks; and in the 
number of its mouths, opening into a fea that may be 
compared.to the Mediterranean. is 
The Indians, ay that three of the largeft rivers im 
North America, viz. St. Lawrence, Mifiifippi, and Ore- 
goa, or the river of the welt, have their fources withh 
about 30 milesof eachother. Ifthis bea fact, it proves 
that.the lands at the heads of thefe rivers are the high- 
eft in North America. All thefe rivers run different 


-ecourfes, and empty into different oceans, at the diftance 


of more than. 2,000 miles from their fources. For in 
their paflage from this fpot to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
eat ; to the bay of Annian, welt, where the river Ore- 
gon is fuppofed to empty ; and to the Gulf of Mexico, 
fouth ; each of them traverfes upwards of 2,000 miles, 

The O4io is a molt beautiful river. Its gentle current. 
is unbroken by rocks or rapids, except inone place. It 
is gco yards wide at its entrance into the Miffilippi; and 
@ quarter ofa mile at Fort Pitt, which is 1,183, miles 
from its mouth. At Fort Pitt, the Ohio lofes its name, 


At 
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and branches into the Monongahela and Allegany rivers, 
Bee) Th oy . 
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The Monongahela, 12 or 1 5 miles from its mouth, re 
 Ceives Yohogany river, hy i 
The country watered by the Miffifippi and its eafterm ©” 


_. branches, conititutes five-eighths of the United States + 
_ two of which five-eighthstare occupied by the Ohio and 
its branches; the refiduary ftreams which run into the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, and the St. Lawrence, 
Water the remaining three-eighths.. The other confider- 
able rivers in the United States will be mentioned in 
the proper places. | | eae 
Bays.) The coaft of the United States is indented 
with numerous bays, fome of which are equal in fize to 
any in the known world. Beginning at the northeaft- 
erly part of the United States, and proceeding fouth- 
welterly, you firft find the Bay of Fundy, between No- 
‘va Scotia and New England, remarkable for its tides, 
which rife to the height of fifty or fixty feet, and flow 
fo rapidly as to.overtake animals which feed upon the 
fhore. Penobfeot, Broad and Cafco Bays, lie along the 
coaft of the Province of Maine. Maffachufetts Bay 
_ fpreads ealtward of Bolton, and is comprehended be- 
tween Cape Ann on the north, and Cape Cod on the > 
fouth. Paffing by Narraganfet and oth¢.- Bays in the 
State of Rhode [fland, you enter Long Ifland Sound, 
: between Montauk Point and the mairf. This Sound is. 
a kind of inland fea, from three to twenty-five miles. 
_ broad, and (including eaft river which may be confider- 
ed as a part of the found) about one hundred and forty 
miles long, extending the whole length of the ifland, 
and dividing it from Conneticut and part of New 
York. It communicates with the ocean at both ends 
of Long Iiland, and affords a very fafe and convenient 
inland navigation. 
‘i The celebrated ftrait called Heil Gate, is near the 
weit end of this found, about eight miles eaftward of. 
+ New York city, and is remarkable for its whirlpools, 
which make a tremendous roaring at certain times. of 
tide. ‘Thefe whirlpools are occafioned by the narrow. ies 
_ nefs and crookednefs of the pafs, and a bed of ‘Tocks:; | 
; which extend quite acrofs ‘it. i Eine ES Rolie 
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not be feen from the land. It opens into the At. 
lantic northweft and fouthealt, between Cape Henlo- | 
pen on the right, and Cape May on the left. Thefe 
— Capes are eighteen miles apart. 
 Chefapeak Bay has its entrance between Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry in Virginia, twelve miles wide, and 
extends upwards of 200 miles to the northward. _ Sev- 
eral counties in Virginia and Maryland lie eaft of this 
‘bay. Itis from feven to eighteen miles broad, and gene 
erally as much as nine fathoms deep, affording many 
commodious harbours, and a fafe and eafy navigation. 
It receives the waters of the Sufquehannah, Potomak, 
Rappahannok, York, and James rivers, which are all. 
large and navigable. 

Face of the bee The tra& of country belonging to 
the United States is happily variegated with plains and 
mountains, hills and vallies. Some parts are rocky, 
particularly New England, the north parts of New-York, 
and New Jerfey, and a broad fpace,including the feveral 
ridges of the long range of mountains which run fouth- 
weltward through Pennfylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and partof Georgia, dividing the waters which 
flow into the Atlantic from thofe which fall into the 
Miffifippi. In the parts eaft of the Allegany moun- 
tains, in the fouthern States, the country, for feveral 
hundred miles in length, and fixty or feventy, and © | 
fometimes more, in breadth, is level and entirely free 
of ftone. 1 

_ . Mountains.] n all parts of the world, and: particu. 
larly on the weftern continent, it is obfervable, that as 
you depart from the ocean, or from a river, the land 

gradually rifes; and the height of land, in common, 
as about equally diftant from the water on either ; 
lide. : 

The high lands between the Province of Maine and the ; 
Province of Quebec, divide the rivers which fall into 

the St. Lawrence north, and into the Atlantic fouth. ; 

_ "Fhe Green Mountains, in Vermont, divide the waters 
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Between. the Atlantic ’ the MiGifppi and the Lakes, : 


- tuns a long chain of mountains, made up ofa great 
. number of ridges. -'Thefe mountains extend north-eaft- 


erly and fouthwefterly, nearly parallel with the fea-coaft, _ 
about nine hundred miles in length, and from fixty to 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred miles in breadth, 


- Numerous traés of fine arable‘and grazing land inters 


vene between the ridges. The different ridges which 
compofe this immenfe range of mountains have differ- 
ent names in different States. 
_ The principal ridge is the Allegany, which has been 
defcriptively called the back bone of the United States. 
The general name for thefe mountains, taken colle@ive- 
Ay, is, the Allegany Mountains, fo called from the princi 
pal ridge of the range. ‘Thefe mountains are not con- 
-fuledly fcattered and broken, rifing here and there into » 
high peaks, overtopping each other, but flretch along in 
uniform ridges, {carcely half a mile high. They fpread 
“as you proceed fouth, and fome of them terminate in 
high perpendicular bluffs. Others gradually fubfide in- 
to a level country, giving rife to the rivers which run 
fcutherly into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Soil and Productions.) In the United States are.to be 
found every fpecies of foil that the earth affords. In 
one part of them or another, they produce ail the vari- 
ous kinds of fruits, grain, pulfe and hortuline plants and 
roots which are found in Europe, and have been thence 


“tranfplanted to Atherica. Befides thefe, a great varie- 


ty of native vegetable productions, ~*~ 
~ Gnima!s.) America contains, at leaft, one half, and 
the territory of the United States about one fourth of 
the quadrupeds of the known world. Some of them 
ate common to North America, and to the European 
‘and Afiatie parts of the Eaftern Continent; others are 
peculiar to this country. All thofe that are conrmon 
to bo:h continents are found in the northern parts of 
them, and are fuch as may be fuppofed to have migrat« 
ed from one continent to the other. Comparing indi- 
‘viduals of the fame fpecies, inhabiting the different con- > 
tinents, fome are perfedtly itmilar; between others 
there is fome difference in fize, colour Hay te 8 
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ftances ; in fome few inftances, the European animal is 
¢ reer thal 
A fimilar 


variety, arifing from the temperature of the 


! dividuals o 


he American, in others, the reverfe is true. _ 

imate, quantity of food furnifhed in the parts they 

nhabit, wegrce of fafety,* &c. takes place between in- — , 
the fame ipecies, in different parts of this _ 
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ontinent. — | be So 
. The following is a catalogue of QUADRUPED 
ANIMALS within the United States. — | | ah, 
Mammoth Weafel Field Moufe 
Bifon Ermine ©, eat | 
— Moofe Martin Ground Moufe 
~ Caribou Mink Wood Rat 
Red Deer Otter American Rat - 
Fallow Deer Fifher Shrew Moufe ay . 
Roe ~  §$kunk Purple Mole . 
Bear Opoflum | Black Mole ye 
Wolverene Woodchuck Water Rat | 
Wolf Urchin Beaver 
Fox Hare Muiquath 
Catamount Racoon Morte 
Sallow Cougar Fox Squirrel Seal ; 
Grey Cougar Grey Squirrel Maniti 7 
Mountain Cat ~— Red Squirrel Sapajou od 
Lynx Striped Squirrel Sago 
Kincajou Flying Squirrel | 
The Wolf, Fox, Weafel, Ermine, Otter, Flying. Z 
Squirrel, Bat, and Water Rat, are of the fame tpecies 
with the European animals of the fame name. ; 
The Fallow Deer, Grey Fox, Martin, Otter, Onof- 
fum, Woodchuek, Hare, fome of the Squirrels, and the ‘Tes 
Beaver, have been tamed. Probably mof of tuefe,ond | 
_fome others, might be perfedly domefticated. Tr dias a: 
_ beenobferved of our wild animals, in general, that they Ager 
are not of fo favage a nature as thofe in Europe. 2). 
“Of the animals fnppofed to be larger in America than | 
§n. Europe, are the following, vizs Moofe, or Elk, Fal’ ; 
8 Deer, Bear, -Weafel, Otter and Beaver. Of thofe 
oe, Ba Ss — that. a5 
“Sa Avtmalte in Amtrica, whichhave been hunted for their fleth .y 
“Or far, fich as the inoofe, deer, beaver, &e, have become lefs by ‘a 
buce the arcival of the Europeans, tea } 
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Bae | hs ce on Figen i 
ae yee 4 This. name ea vat, given toan unknown _ 
inimial, whofe bones are found in the northern parts of © ; 
oth the old and 1 new world. From the form of their 
eth, they are fuppofed to have’ been carnivorous, 
Like the elephant they were armed with tutks of ivory 3) 
’ but they obvioufly differ from the’ elephant in’ fize 5° - 
their bones prove them to have beén 5 or 6 times as _ 
J large. : “Phefe enormous bones are- found in feveral. 
paris of North America, particularly about the fale 
“Hicks or fprines, near‘the Ohio river. 
irs. Peeedon informs us that a late governor of 
_ Vinginia, having afked fome delegates of the Delawares 
ae what they ky new, or had heard, refpeéting this animal ; 
© the chief fpeaker imniediitely.put himfelf into an orato- 
"vial attiuide, and, with a pomp fuited te the fuppofed 
elevation: ‘of his fubject, informed, hin’ ‘that it was a 
“tradit 101, handed down froma then fathers, “ That in 
“ancient times a herd of them came to,the Big-pone licks, 
“and began an univerfal defiruétion of the bears, ‘deers 
ee DES  elks, bak: ral “and other anitoals which’ had been cre- 
“ated for the ane. of thé Indians; that the Great Man, 
4 = HOVE; leokin down, and fecing this, was fo enraged 
“that: he ati J 215 lightning, defcended. to the earth, 
Ba: feared hinself upon a neighbouring mountain, on a reck, 
a - "en which his feat and the print of his feet are fill to be 
ae fens and hurled his bolts among theny til the whole 
co Se Merk fiaughtered, except the big bull, who, prefenting 
his forehead tothe thafts, fhoo ‘them off.as they fell.; 
bat at length, mifling One, it wounded him in the fide ; Dey 
© qenerenpon, (pringing round, he’ bounded over the O iO, 
i Wabath; (the: ‘Illinois, and finally  Meclsinde reat. 
. Jakes, where hes diving | at this day.” Wy hehe tell 
ona ore eoiged Ox. as animal has. genera 
irre as) 
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¢ cs Jong and pecibeagiah allof itis fit to be fpun, or wae 
wrought into hats. Calves, from | the domettic cow. re 
wild Bal are fometimes railed ; but. when they rows 
Ta. ey become fo wild that no common fence will cone oi i 
fine them.-—Is found in the middle States. = 9 
Moofe.. Of thefe there are two kinds, the i ar 
the grey. The black are faid 16 have been from 3% ye 
12 feet high ; at prefent they are very rarely feen. The 
grey Moole are generally as tall as a horfe, and fome are 
much taller; both have fpreading palmated horns, | 
weighing from 30to 40 pounds. ‘“Lhefe are fhed annu- 
ally, in the month of February. .They never run, but 
trot with amazing fpeed. They are foundin New Eng- 
Jands = ty 
Caribou. This anizgal is diftinguifhed by its branche 
ing palmated horns, with brow antlers. He isproba- 
bly the rein-degs of the northerh parts of Europe. 
From the tendonss of this animal as well as of the 
Moofé, ¢ th aboriginal natives made very tolerable 
_ threadt—found in the Ditriét of Maine. b. 
Deers The Red Deer* has round branching horns. : 
.Of this {pecies we have three or four different RiudS or =» 
_ Yarictics ;.one of which, found on the Ohio river, alled Bhi 
> its vicinity, is very large, and there company c % 
the £/k. ie 
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_ The Fallow Deer* has branching palmated horns. 
~ Jn the. United States, the animals are larger than the | 4 
European, of a differenpcolour, and fuppoied, by forie, : 
to be of a different fpecies. In the fouthern fates, are. 
Several animals, fuppofed to be varieties of the Roe Deer.* ; 
Bear. Of this animal two forts are found i in the north- 
_ ern ftates 3 both are black, but different in their formes 
and habits.. One has (hort levs, a thick, clumily b ; 
is generally fat, and is very “fond of {weet, “ve 
food, fuch as {weet apples, Indian corn in the m yh 


Eee honey, &c> -As foon as the firlt; 


e betakes himtelf to. his tee bic isa fot 8 a a 
foch place ;here - 
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rocks, a hollow tree, or 
a Nacaindually becomes torpid, an oe 


POPES koe, ab “e . 
The male of the Red Deer is wines FS 
ARs \< saline male of the Fallow Deer rs 


_ fates, - 
The Wolverene, called, in Canada, the Carcajou, and, 
’ by hunters, the Beaver eater, feems.to be a grade between 
the bear and the woodchuck. ‘This animal lives in 
holes, cannot run faft, and has a clumfy appearance, 
He is very mifchievous to hunters, following them 
when fetting their traps, and deftroying their game, . 
perticularly the beaver.—Found in the northern ftates, 
Wolf. Of this animal, which is of the dog kind, or 
_- ¥atherthe dog himfelfin his favage ftate, we have great 
- ®urmbers, and.a con‘iderable variety in fize ‘and colour. 
ne ‘ndians-are faid to have fo far tamed fome of thefe 
- simaals before their acquaintance with the Europeans, 
"ag to have uied them in hunting. ‘They next made ufe 
of European dogs, and afterwards of mongrels, the off. 
. fering of the wolf and dog, as being more docile than 
tbe former, and more eager in the chace than the latter. 
‘The appeararice of many of the dogs, in the newly fet.” 
tled parts of the country, indicate their relation to the 


; wolf.—Tound in all the ‘fates. ee en es 
fox. OF foxes we have a great variety ; fuch' as the 
Silver Fox, Red Fox, Grey Fox, Crofs Fox, Brant F OX, 
4 pind feveral others, eo 
res ¥ 
 & 


4 


and leis probable that there is but ame — 
(Pecies of thefe animals, as they are: found in. all th a 
: Wevieties of fize, and of thades varicufly intermixed, in’ 
different paris of. theWUmited Gtates. Foxes & d ot 
avimals furnified with far, of the northern fate 5-4 
larger than thofe of the fouthérn Se MO eae 
1. Gatamount. Uhis aninialthe mol di 
 efany of che inhabitants of 
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oT ing a potent foad. is Ulood, wh 
other animals of the cat dy he takes from. ¢ 
ular veins of cattle, deer, &¢. leaving the carcath, 
valler prey he takes to 42 den; and he. Has, been 
to carry off a child. He feems to § allured. +y | 
“3 whith terrifies all other carnivor ous a nals ; s andere: 
betrays no fear either of man or bealt.. Hg. of, fowl Ne 
in the northern and middle ftates. ae 


i 


. Sallow Cougar. ‘Vhe body of this animal i is “abot 
feet Jong. In his habits and manners he refembley ti 
 reft of the cat fantilye He is found in the futher ay 
_ fates, and is there called the Tyger. i 2 ae 


Grey Cougar. This animal, in its form, refembles t 
preceding ;, but is of an sini fore Brey colour, and of 
larger fize. It is ftrong, active, fierce and untameable, 
—Found in the weftérn parts of the middie Rates, 

Mountain Gat. The male bas a black lift along. his eae 
back, and is the moft beautify animal of the cat. kind, pte 

He is exceedin ly fierce, but will feldom attacka oe . 
Found. in the eathcrs ftates. rr 
Lynx. We have three kinds of the Ly nx, each pr ail 
~ ably forming a diftina fpecies. The. fr? is called 
the French, and Englith Americans, Loup cersier.* 
few may be found in the northealtern parts of the 
trict of Maine ; but in the higher latitudes they 
- More numerous. et ya 
» » The fecond is called by the French Americans, fee t i: 
le and in New England,. the Wild Cat. He eis he 
confiderably Jess than the Loup cervier, This A 
fal tin of the cattle of the firll fettlers of Ne 
ngland, 
‘The third fpecies is about the fize of ‘a common me 
and i is found in the middle and fouthern fates: 
ow. This ‘animal is frequently confoun det 
1e eee: though: he refe1 ‘ables him in nothing ~ 
He belong s to the f. mily of cats.> av 
* much selenite then. *He is about ay 
a common cat, and ts ai formed for agi ity: 
nd ipeed than for ftrength, - _ His eoloar is Pa . 
twee meet the fox. ; eis ee oh oH 
te, ac Ws 0 
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_, Found in all the fates. : 
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, ig the thortnefs of his legs, he feems to dart rather 


_ Qus, and make great havoc among the deer, and do not | 


. oy and other {mall quadrupeds ; he likewife kills fowls, 


 Nighter colour, and have inferior fur. They are found 
aR: coniiderable numbers, both in the fouthern and 
northern ftatés. | | 
Otter. ‘The Otter very much refembles the Mink in - 


FLY aa 


do; but being able to fufpend himfelf by twining the 
end of his tail round the limb of'a tree, or the like, he 
_ can purfue his prey where other cats cannot ; and when © 
he attacks a large animal, his tail enables him fo fecure q 
his hold till he can open the blood-vefféls of the neck. % 
_In fome parts of Canada, thefe animals are very numer- _ 


{pare even the neat cattle. But we have heard of none 
jn thefe Rates, except a few in the northern parts of New 
Hampfhire. 


Lhe Weafel is a very {prightly animal ; notwithftand- 


than torun. He kills and eats rats, ftriped fquirrels, 


- fucks their blood, and efteems their egos a delicacy. 
. The £rmine does not differ materially from the Wea- _ 
fel in fize, form or habits. ee | 
__ Martin. This animal is called, in New England, the” 
‘Sable ; and by the Indians, Wauppanaugh. He ie 
formed like the weafel. He keeps in forefts, chiefly on 
trees, and lives by hunting. He is found in the north- 
ern fiates.” / 
Mink. The Mink is about as large as a martin, and 
“ef the fame form. The hair on its tail is fhorter ; its 
colour is generally black. They burrow in the ground, 
-and purfue their prey both’ in frefh and falt water. 
Lhofe which frequent the falt water are of a larger fize, 


its form and habits. It lives in holes, in banks near 
the water, and feeds on fith and amphibious animals.— 


ionally purfues his prey m the water e=-Found 
an the northern {tates. ie rt dh lS ea 
Skunk. This animal appears to fee but indiffercagy. 
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sly bests and other infeéts ; he is alfo very f ~ “4 
pes and young chickens. His flefh is faid ¢ ey 
e ly good, and his fat is fometimes ufed as b 
emollient. But what renders this animal remark: le 
is, his being furnithed. with organs for fecreting anc on 
> taming a i » volatile and fetid any thing 
known, and which he has the power o emitting to the 
 diftance of a rod or more, when neceflary for his de- 
fence. When this ammunition is expended, hei is quite © 
harmlefs.—Found im all the ftates. S, 


Opofum. ‘The moft fingular part of this animal is i. 


kind of falfe belly or pouch, with which thé female 
furnifhed ; it is formed by a duplicature of the fin ; 

fo placed as to include her teats, and has an aperture — oe 
which fhe can open and fhut at pleafure, She 

forth her young from: four to fix at a time, while they 
are not bigger than a bean ; inclofes them in this pouch, 
and they, from a principle of inkiné, affix themfelves 
to her teats. Here they remain and are nourithed dll 
they are able to run about, and are afterwards taken in 
eccafionally, particularly in time of danger. The Opof- 
fum feeds.on vegetables, particularly Fra ruit. He like. 
wife kills poultry, fucks their blood, and eats their eg P 
His fat is ufed inflead of lard or butter.— Found i in| 
fouthern and middle fates. 

The Woodchuck a burrow in or near fome 
~ wated field, and on pulfe, the tops of cult 
» clover, a les is generally very fat, excep ) 

{pring. 8% ye meat ; the old are rat! 

rank ae peo able. the beginning of O 0 i 
«they retire to their burrows, and live in .& sepia ate 

about 6 months. 


Urchin. The Urchin or Urfon, i is about two fae m # 
_ length, and, when fat, the fame in circumference. He 
is commonly cailed Hedge Hog ghar but dif. 
fers from both a ee in every  cueuneriftic 
ind is being Witla on his back 
fides. ee thee quills are nearly as asa Wheat 
; Timon from three to four inches long, and, uniefs 


dog, wolf, or other beaft of prey, he throws himfelf inte _ 
a 3 potture: of defence, -by fhortening his»bedy, elevating — 
his back, and ereGing his: quills. The>adiailant foon » 
finds feme-of thofe weapons fuck into his. mouth, or. 
. other partiof his body, aud évery effort. which, peitoakes 
to free himfelf, caufes them to “penetrate the farther ; 
» they have been known to bury themfelves’ entirely i in. & 
few. minutes. Sometimes’ they prove fatal; at other 
‘times they. make their way out‘agaim through the fkin. 
from various parts of the body. If not molefted, the: 
on Urchim is. an inoffenfive. animal. He finds a bole. or’ 
be which he makes his refidence, and feeds on the: 
ark/and reots of vegetables. His flefh, in the opiniom 
Sh -of- hunters, is equal to that»of a sosite Biggie foun 
. im the northern ftates. 
ae . Hares OF this animal we have. two -kinds, ‘whan 
feapend to be different’ fpecies 3 the* one is commonly 
ealléd the white Rabbit ‘or Coney the other: is ‘fumply 
Hy 7 Rabbit. . The. latter burrows in the gtound, like a 
argon |: ¢ abbit: ‘They have both heén found in "tlie ak tract 
sees efcountry,/but have not been known to affociate..., The: 
me . former’ has ‘been found in the nerthern fates, aud aD» 
sarsto be the fame as the hare of the northern parts: 
a Pes Europe 3 the latter. is. found in all. the fiates, and. ts: 
pe obably a fpeci es peculiar to Americas. ed 
eRacoon: . The Racoon, in. the form: and fize of his 
‘peflensbihes: the fox. In his manners he refembles: 
fquirrel ;. like him he lives on trees, feeds on Indian. 
m, acorns, &c.. and derves himfelf. with his fore paws.. 
$ Heth is.good meat, and his for is valued by the hat- 
se He js found in all the. climates in, the: iansieesn: 
mone, in North America 
© oh hesFouw Squarrel. OF this seblatire gate faverat 
eo Vasteiles:: blacks: red and.grey. “It is nearly twice as: 
.- Targe as thepcommon grey fquirrel, is found i in the: 
Wars fouthern: fiates¥. and is peculiar co this continents. 
o) Phe Grey Sguigrel of America does not agree « 
lit that.of Europe, but is generally. confide 
| bis fame koe , me make a nell of 
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ed near the top of the tree. They fometimes migrate 
in confiderable numbers. If in their courfe they meet 
with a river, each of themtakes a thingle, piece of bark, 
or the like, and carries it to the water ; thus equipped, 
) they embark, and erect their tails to the gentle breeze, 
~which foon wafts them over in fafety ; but a fadden 
flaw of wind fometimes produces a deftruétive fhipwreck, 
The greater part of the males of this {fpecies is found 
} ealtrated. 

© The Red Squirrel is \efs than the-grey {quirrel. — Its 
food is the fame as that of the grey fquirrel, except that 


“ 


” 
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evergreens ; hence it is fometimes called the pine fguir- 
-rcl, and is found further to the northward than the grey 
“fquirrel. It fpends part of its time on trees in quelt of 
food ; but Sinddegth 


its home. _, 


The Siriped Squirrel ig Qill lefs than the lat mentione 


} ous kinds of fruit and feeds ; and for its winter flere 
‘lays up nuts, acorns and grain. It fometimes afcends 
‘trees in queft of food, but always defeends on the ap- 
arance of danger ; nor does it feel fecure but im its 
ole, a ftone wall, or fome covert place. Found in 
ithe northern and middle ftates. ; 


of the clafs of fquirrels. A duplicate of the fkin con- 


alight with more fafety than other {quirrels. It lives 


fates. 

‘The Field Moufe has a general refemblance to the 
common houfe moufe. Its food depends very much 
son its fituation, In gardens, it cfren deftroys young 
fruit trees by cating their bark; in fields and meadows, 
‘ig feeds on the roots of grafs, fometimes leaving a 
groove in the fward, which appears as if it had been 
‘ent out with a gouge. In woods, they are said tofeed 
o acornsand to lay up a large ftore of them in their 
im form and fize ; but is fo enormouily extended, that 
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it fometimes feeds on the feeds of the pine and other 


is hole, ander fome rock’or log, as 


ved. In fitmmer it feeds on apples, peaches, and varie 


_ Flying Squirrel. "This is the leaft and moft fingular ; 


“nects the fore and hinder legs together ; by extending: 
this membrane, it is able to leap much farther, and to 


in holes of trees, and feeds on feeds.—-Is found in all the © 


The Bat very much refembles the field moufe 
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_. being conneéted together bya thin membrane, they fe 


-eoncealed ; and become torpid during the winter. 


> tthefe caftles to piecesy andallow the animals fufficient 
/ Siege to retreat with their young. ? 


far coarfe and harth. It is fuppofed to be-of that {pe- 


_ es whichlive among the fones and clefts, in the Blue 


th “Enropean. 
Sead on the back, and: pati nee i 
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nith the animal with wings. They frequent the cavities: . 
of old buildings, whence they iffue in-the twilight, and, 
feed, on the wing, upon the infeéts which are then to 
be found flying. In the day-time they keep them(felves 


Common to North.-America and Europe. |. 

‘Ground Moufe. This animal: is larger than the field 
moufe, but fimilar in form, excepting that the nofe. is 
more blunt. -Its body is of a flate colour, and it burs 
rows under: ground;: and often aelseys young fruit 
trees, by eating their bark. 

Wied Rake eT bis isa very. curious animal. They 
are not half the fize of the domeftic rat. . They are fin 
“gular with refpect to their ingenuity and. great labour 
in conftructing their haby ations, which are conical 
* “pyramids, about 3 or 4 feet high, cémpofed: of dry 
branches, which they colle@with greatylabour and 
perfeverance; and pile up without any appatent order ¢. 
‘yet they are fo interwoven with one, another, that it 
would take a’bear or wild cat fome time.to pull one of 


American Rat. This animal has a long; naked and 
Sealy tail so the bead is dong fhaped, with-a narrow 
pointed nofe, the wpper jaw being much longer than the: 
dower, The ears are large and::tabedi:.. 1t¢,colons 
isa deep brown, “inclining to ath on the belly, and its. 


Mountains-in Virginia, which: comes out only at night 
And makes a terrible noife. 
 Shremr Boufes his: is the Smale of quadrupeds, 
and holds nearly the fame place among them as the 
humming bird dues among the feathered race, . They 
live in wooda, atid are fuppofed to feed. on. ‘gram and 
Anfetis. Found i 6 New: Engiand. Pee ey | 
ifele. . Thespurple mole is: found™in- a ingining the 
black mole in New England; he oe dnd about th 
water. They diftér irom one ymornehy: ne sia from 
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Beaver. The Beaver isan amphibious animal, which — Ge 
sannot live for any length of time inthe water; and ; 
ean exift without it, provided he has the convenience of 
fometimes bathing himfelf. ‘The largeit beavers former- 
Ty, were four feet in length, and weighed 50 or 60 
pounds. At prefent they are not more. than three in 
length, and may weigh from 25 to 30 pounds. Cer 
| Their colour is generally a dark brown, but varies 
according to the climate they inhabit. .Their hair is. 
Mong aud coarfe ; the fur very thick, fine, and highly 
valued. ‘The caftor ufed in medicine is found i 
formed behind the kidneys. Vir 
’ Their houfes aré always fituated in the water; fomes 
‘times they a € of a natural pond, but generally 
he to form one by building a dam acrofs fome 
brook 4 rivulet. For this purpoie they feleé a nume 
; pplings foft’ wood, generally of lefs tham6 f 
‘inchéS diameter, but fometinies of 16 or 18 inches; | 
thel@ they “fell, and divide*into proper lengths, and 
) place them inthe water, fo that the length of the Ricks 
/make'the width of the dam. Thefe fticks they Jay in 
“mud or clay, their tails ferving them for. trowels ae 
their teeth did fay axes. ‘The dams are fix or eight 
feet thick at the bettor, floping on the fide oppofed to 
‘the ftream, and are about a quarter as broad at top 
~asat bottom. Near the top of the dam they leave one 
“@r more wate ways, or fliding places, to carry off the 
\farplus water. ge Male ¥, 
* The formation of their cabins is no lefs remarkable, 
| They confit of two ftories, one under the other above J 
water. They are thaped like the ovul bee-hiveg and of \ 
a fize proportioned to the number of inhabitants, "Che 
walls of the lower apartment are two ‘or three feet 
‘thick, formed like their dam»; cbole of the upper Rory 
are thinner, and the whoie, on the infide, pliftered 
with mud. Each family conftructs. and inhabits its 
own cabin. ‘The upper apartments are curioufy frews 
ed with leaves, and rendered neat, clean and eomfort- 
“able. The winter never furprifes thefe animals before ae] 
their befinefS is completed ; for their houfes are gent 
fintthed by the latt of September, and their fheek 
‘Pprovitions laid in, which confilts of timall pikees. 
rove depolied in the lower apartments. Before’a ~ 
BN ee amie tye. oh hh ROS 


‘all ave are stint sb slpoiciy or pas the 
ning their dams. - They retain: this indufirious habit. 
“even after they are dometticated. In fummer they roam. i: 
Conan and feed on leaves, twigs, and food of that kind. © 
_ ‘Thefe beavers are confidered as the fame fpecies as thofe 
_ dn Europe, but are boos fuperior to them in every 
~ Fefpedt. 4. : 
oni There is likewife a race of beavers dulled Rerrieer, 2 
+ who dig holes, and live a folitary, unfocial life. Thefe:. 
-. are probably favages, who never formed themfelves j into — 
*\- focieties, and. confequently have not madeghofe i hes Alea 4 
~~. wrents which are to be acquired only igo is 
Found in all the ftates. Be 
The Mufguafh, or Mufe Rat, 18. Ybor 
length, and a foot in circurafererte, 
farnithed with glands, w igh dep 
has the fmell of mtik. Gie bitwtod 
. diftant imitator of the beter onda 
“fhallow water, and feeds coher et 
“- gorthern and middle Stated” f As : 
: The Morfe or Sea Go- i eatted alls a, Sea Elethanty 
yk ahead 2 and tufks like the elephant. “They have real 
oa - grms which are concealed within the tin, and nothing 
a. . -eppenrs: outte atdly but its hands and feet. Tt As rarely 
| teen, , except in the northérn feas, with the feals. 
3 “3 ‘The Seat of which there are feveral fpecies, is am 
fis Spe olts animal, living the greater part of the time 
> in the fea, and feeds on marine ‘plants, ‘Thefe animals. 
formerly freqtinates our northern fhores ; > but at pigi 
ent. have neatly forfaken them. ~~ ) 
 Sapajou, Sagein. There are various {pecies of animale 
i eye) “o inhabit the country on the lower part of, the | 
Z MM Sitip; Pi called Sapajous and Sagoins. ‘Theformer 
. Pogccapahte of fufpending themfelves by their tails ; the 
 Ipeter are not.: Phey have a general refemblance to 
mol Rey's : but are not iuarieny erie to hg p ’ 
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—Chaffes. Number in each ese | 
‘The Owl kind 8 
Phe Vulture BRM Shi %) 
The Eagle and Hawk | coy SK kaha 4 
‘he Kite Hawk ) Cth’ wm Crees 
e Crow re ee aS 
"The Woodpecker and others Wy) Grane es 
Graniverous Tribes 62 
: Amphibious or Aquatic Birds, comprehending: M 
‘The Crane Li FS 
The Heron £Ge ' 
Wood Pelican, Se. 46 7 
eal 37 i 
oT he Haves Kile 13 Py ate f ; 
FM pe 263 
onli - Pe , a Fal Ce 
es * 2 
Total 2471 ; $ 
The i if oat fays Catefey, generally ex t 
ceed thofe of Europe in the be: uty of their plumage, ¥ 
‘Dut are ee inferior to them inthe melody of their a 
notes. # y 
The middle ftates, including Virginia, appear to be a 
the climates, in North America, where the greatelt rt, 
number and variety of birds of pailage celebrate their 5 


nuptials and rear their offspring, with which they an- 
ually return to more fouthern regions. Moft of our 
birds are birds of paflage from the fouthward. The 
eagle, the pheafant, grous and partridge of Pennfylvas J 
nia, feveral {pecies of woodpeckers, the crow, blue jay, 
‘robin, marfh wren, feveral {pecies of {parrows or fnow 
birds, and the fwallow, are perhaps nearly all the land . 
‘birds that continue the year round to the northward of 
Virginia. «coe 
Very few tribes of birds build or rear their young in — 4 
“the feuth or maritime parts of Virginia, in Carolina, b 
Georgia and Florida; yet all thofe numerous tribes, 
_ particularly of the foft billed kind, which breedin Penn. 
“‘Aylvania, pais, in the {pring feafon, through thefe re. 
im: ions in a few weeks time, muking but very fhort 
ages by the way; and again, but few of them winter 3 
here on their return fouthwardly. 
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aiddle ftates. 
same The Swan is the larpeft of the aquatic. tribe of birds 
‘ which is feen in this country. One of them has been — 
known to weigh 36 lb. and-to-be 6 feet in length, from — 


Tt is not Laon how’ far to the fouth they continual 
their ronte, during their-abfence from the northern and © : 


s 


j 
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the bill to the feet when ftretched. It makes a found 
xefembling that ef a trumpet, both when in the water ; 


-and on the wing. 


ware. The Canada Goof i is a bird of paffage, and gregari- 
 . ous. The offspring of the Canadian and common goole — 
% are mongrels, and reckoned more valuable than either - 
PA) Of them fingly,. but do-not propagate. © 


_ The Quail or Partridge. This bird ‘is the Quail of 
New England, and the Par tridge of the fouthern | {tates s 


af but is properly neither. It isa bird pecultar to Amer- : 


aga. Vhe Partridge of New England, is the Pheafait 
of Pennfylvania, ‘but is mifcalléd in both places. ~ It is 
i; a fpecies of the Grous. Neéitherithe Pheafant, Partridge © 
a or Quail are found in America. 
~- . “ Cuckow. Thefe birds are faid-not to pair, like the ret 
rae! of the feathered tribes. When the female “appears on 
the wing, fhe is often attended*by two or three males. 
-- Unlike all other birds, fhe does not build a neft of her 
~ own, but takes the opportunity, while the Fiedge Spar- 
row (probably they make ufe of other nefts) is laying 


in ite, 


“her eggs, to depolit her egx among the reft, leaving the © 


fatute care of it entirely to the hedge f{parrow. ‘he 
cuckow’s egg requires no longer incubation than her 
own. When the hedge fparrow has fat her ufual time, 
and difengaged the young cuckow and fome of her own 

rs offspring. from their fhells, the young cuckow, aftoniih- 
ing as it may feem, immediately fets about clearing the 
~nelt of the young fparrows, and the remaining unhatch- 


pr ae 
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es the bufinefs, and remains fole pofleflor of the neft, an 
the’only obje&.of the fparrow’s future care. 


with the Bird of Paradife, reccives its name from t 


14 


ideas the Indians have of its fuperior excellence | the 


‘Wakon Bird being in their language the bird eee 


Great Spirit. Its tail is compofed of four Or 
feathers, eae are ifr ee NS as a A as its” : 


The Wakon Bird, which probably is of the fame specie | 


e ved eggs, and with {¢ urpriling expertneis foon accomplifh- A 
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ple. It carries this fine length of plumage in the fame 


whether, like him, it ever raifes it to an erect pofitions 
The Whet/aw is of the cuckow kind, being, like that, 
a folitary bird, and fcarcely ever feen. In the fummer 
months it is heard in the groves, where it makes a noile 
like the filing of a faw, from which circumftance it las 
received itsnama — 


inhabitants of the air. Its plumage furpafles defcrip- 
tion. On its head is a fmall tuft of jetty black ; its 
breatt is red; its belly white ; its back, wings and tail 
of the fineft palé green ; fmall fpecks of gold are feat~ 
tered over it with inexpreflible grace’; and to crowa 


the wholé,an almoft imperceptible down foftens the — 


feveral colours, and produces the molt pleafing thades. 
Aniphibions Reptiles.) Among thefe are the mud tor- 


toife or turtle. « Speckled landtortoife. Great foft fhell!, 


ed tortoife of Florida ; when full grown it weighs from 
go to 40 pounds, extremely fat and delicious food! 


Great land tortoife, called gopher’; its upper thell ig — 
about 18 inches long, and from 10 to 12 broad.-—Found 
a | 


- fouth of Savanna River.. 


Two fpecies of frefh water tortoifes inhabit the ‘tide. tat 


water rivers in the fouthern States; one is large, w 


eigh- 
_ing from 10.to 12 pounds ; the other fpecies are fall 4 


but both are efteemed delicious food. 


Of the Toad kind are feveral ipecies, the red, brow: “Eg 


and black. 


Of the Frog kind are many fpecies. Pond frog, greet 4 
fountain frog, tree frog, bull frog. Befides thefe, are 
the dufky brown, fpotted frog of Carolina their voice 
refembles the grunting of fwine. The bell frog, fo 


ealled, becaufe their voice is fancied to be exadtly like 


: that ofa loud cow bell. A beautiful green frog whofe 


is like the barking of little dogs, or the yel 


= 


ae 


puppies. A lefs green frog, whofe notes r 
thofe of young chickens. Litle grey fpeckled frog, 
. who make a noife like the ftriking of two p yo 


er under the furface of the water. 


7 


mely diminutive fpecies of frogs, calledBY fo 


to . 
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and which are beautifully fhaded with green and pur- ae 


‘rianner as the peacock does his, but it is not known © ee 


The Humming Bird isthe fmalleft of all the feathered’ 
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‘Savanna crickets, whofe notes are not unlike the chat. 
tering of young birds or crickets. They are found in 
- great multitudes after plentiful rains. — aN 5 
Of Lizards we alfo have many fpecies, The Alliga- — 
tor, or American Crocodile, is a very large, ugly, ter-. 
3 rible creature, of prodigious ftrength, activity, and fwift- 
-. nefs in the water. They: are from 12 to 23 fect in - 
length ; their bodies are as large as that of ahorfe, and — 
are covered with horny plates or feales, faid to be im- 
-»penetrable to a rifle ball, except about their head and 
jut behind their fore legs, where they are vulnerable ; 
_ in fhape they refemble the lizard. The head of a full 
Rae gre grown alligator is about three feet long, and the mouth 
_ epens nearly the fame length. Their eyes are compar- 
atively fmall, and their whole head, im the water, ap- 
- pears at a diltance like a piece of rotten floating wood. 
The upper jaw only, moves, and this-they raife fo as 
to form a right angle with the lower one. They open 
- their mouths while they lic bafking in the fun, on the 
-. banks of rivers and creeks, and» when filled with flies, 
- mufketoes and other infects, they fuddenly let fall their 
upper jaw with furprifing noife, and thus fecure their 
- prey. They have two large, ftrong, conical. tufks, as 
_ white as ivory, which are not covered with any fkin or 
_ lips, and which give the animal a frightful appearance. 
_ In the fpring, which is their feafon for breeding, they 
make a moft hideous and terrifying roar, refembling the 
_» found of diftant thunder. The alligator is an oviparous 
animal; their nefts, which are commonly built -on 
. the margin of fome creek or river, at the diftance of 1 5 
or 20 yards from the water, are in the form of an ob- 
_ tufe cone, about 4 feet high, and 4 or § in diameter 7t 
: _ their bafis. They are conftructed with a fort of mor- 
tar, made of a mixture of mud, grafs, and herbage. 
Firk they lay a floor of this compofition, on which they 
epolit a layer of eggs; and upon this a ftratum of | 
‘their mortar, 7 or 8 inches thick ; and then another 
layer of eggs ; and in this manner, one fratum upon an- — 
other, nearly to the top of the neft. They lay from one 
to two hundred egos in aneft. Thefe are hatch 3G: Oa 
_ is fuppofed, by the heatvof the fun, affifted, perhz 
_ the fermentation of the vegetable mortar in w 
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are depofited. The female, it is faid, carefully watches 
her own'neft of eggs till they are all hatched. She 
‘then takes her brood under her care, and leads them 
about the fhores like as a hen does her chickens, and is 
equally courageous in defending them in time of dan- 
ger. When fhe lies bafking upon warm banks with her 
‘brood around her, the young ones may be heard whining 
and barking like young puppies. The old feed on the 
- young alligators, till’ they get fo large as that they cars 
not make a prey of them ; fo that happily but few of a 
brood furvive the age of a year. They are fond of the 
fiefh of dogs and hogs, which they devout whenevet 
they have an opportunity. Thgir principal food is fifth. 
In Carolina and Georgia they retire into their dens, 
which they form by burrowing far under ground, com> 
mencingsuhdér water and working upwards, and there: 
remaity in a torpid ftate during the winter. Further 


fouth, in warmer climates, thi¢y are’ more nant te item 


aud more fierce and ravenous, and will boldly attacka 
man. In South America,-the carrion vulture is the 


inftrument of Providence, to deftroy multitudes of Bice 


young alligators who would otherwife render the coun-_ 
try uninhabitable. i, 

~ Befides the alligator, we have of this fpecies of am- 
phibious reptiles, the brown lizard, f{wift lizard, or little 


green cameleon of Carolina, which, like the cameleon,» oe 
chas the faculty of changing its colour. The ftriped =~ 


lizard, or {corpion. Blue bellied, {quamous lizard, fev- 
eral varieties;- large copper coloured lizard ; fwift, 


flender, blue lizard, with a long flender tail, as brittle. A. 


as that of the glafs {fnake. The two lait are rarely feen, - 
- but are fometimes found about old log buildings in the 
fouthern States. — Sta 


Serpents.) The charaéters by which amphibious’. ag 
ferpents are diftinguifhed are thefe, the belly is furs 
nifhed' with feute, and the tail has both fcute and’ » 


feales. Of thefe reptiles the following are found in the 


~ United States :—— . 
~ Rattle Snake rape. 
Yellow Rattle Snake’ cot 
Small Rattle Snake’ RS 
Baftard Rattle Snake Asphcaneah ” 
In - ) . , i) ees 
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Grey Spotted Moecafin Snake of Carolina tt Sr 
| "Water Viper, with a aD) thornr tail” i Ut 
Ra eek, Wipers 5. 


Brown. Viper 
White Bodied, Brown Eyed Snake | e 
Black Snake with linear rings 

- A Snake with 152 {cute and 135 feutelle 2 
~Blueith green Snake, with a flretched out triangular 
— fnout, or Hog Nofe Snake 

Copper Bellied Snake 

- Black Snake ; 
White Neck Black Snake 

- Small Brown Adder .* 

- Houfe Adder py as 

=. Water Adder ’ 

* ‘Brown Snake  ~’ . p 
Little Brown Bead Snake. ‘ 
Coach Whip Snake 
Corn Saake iA 

Green Snake : Hes 
Wampum Snake ‘Kg 
_ Ribbon Snake ‘ 

a Pine, Horu, or Bull Snake, with a horny fpear in His . 

CEO i >< Se ea a 

Je ant Snake). <> : . : 

“Garter Snake « 

striped Snake 

E (Chicken Snake 

“Glaf& Sake. (yo ee 

- Brownith Spotted a. 

¥ellowith White Snake 

-Hifling Snake?) 97> 

Ring Snake : 

Two 5 headed Snake. 

The Rattle Snake ma’ be ened among the ieee: 

ce erpents in America. : biagh are rom ES to ee ‘ud ae 
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ey ereét their rattles, and by intervals give the warn- 
ing alarm. If purfued and overtaken, they inftantly 
throw themfelves into the fpiral coil ; their whole body 
‘fwells through rage, continually rifing and falling like 
a bellows 3 their beautiful parti-coloured fkin becomes 
fpeckled and rough by dilation; their head and neck 
are flattened ; their cheeks fwollen, and their lips con- 
ftrited, difeovering their fatal fangs; their eyes red as 
burning coals, and their brandifhing forked tongues, of 
- the colour of the hotteft flame, menaces a horrid death. 
They never ftrike unlefs fure of their mark. They are 
fuppofed to have the power of fafcination, in an eminent 
degree ; and it is generally believed that they charm 
birds, rabbits, fquirrels, and other;animals, in fuch a 
manner, asthat they lofe the powérgef refiftance, and — 
flutter and move’ flowly, but*reluctantly, towards thé — 
yawning jaws of their devourers, and either creep into 
their mouths, or lie down and fuffer themfelves to be 
taken and fwallowed. This dreaded reptile is eafily 
killed. One well dire@tediftroke on the head or acrois. 
the back, with a ftick notlarger than a man’s thumb, _ 
- is fufficient to kill the largeft; and they are fo flow of 
motion that they cannot make their efcape, nor do they 
attempt it when attacked. Many different remedies 
for the bite of a rattle fnake have been prefcribed and 
_ufed with different fuccefs ; the following, received 
from good authority, is recommended as a cure forthe 
bite of all venomous fnakes. “ Bind a ligature gighe 
round the leg er thigh, above the part bitten, fo a 
to interrupt the circulation ; then open or fcarify 4 
wound with a lancet, knife or Hint, and fuck the wound 
or let a friendgdo it; then rub it with any unénor 
matter, either animal or vegetable ; or if that ca 
_be procured, make ufe of falt. ‘ake care to keep he 
bowels open and free, by drinking fweet oil and milk 
orcream. If pure honey be at hand, apply it to the 
wound, after opening and fucking it, ! preference to 
any other thing ; and eat plentifully of honey and milk.” 
_ The Moeccafn Snake is trom 3 to 5 feet in length, and 
_ as thick as a man’s leg ; when difturbed by an enemy 
_ they throw themielves into a coil, and then gradually 
raile their upper jaw till it falls buck, tig A 
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the neck, at the fame-time- vibrating their Jong purple 
- forked tongue, and directing ‘their ‘crooked poifonous _ 
fangs towards their enemy. In this attitude the crea. © 
ture has-a molt terrifying appearance. It is faid their?’ 
_ bite is incurable ; but the probability is, that it is noty ” 
Like the rattle fnake they are flow in their motion, and 
never bite-a perfon unlefs provoked.— Found in abund- 
-ance in the {wamps and low grounds in’ the fouthern» 
States. me | a 
The Black Snake is of various lengths from 3 to 6 feet? 
all over of a fhining black; it is not venomous ; is ufeful-’ 
in deftroying rats, and purfues its prey with wonderful+ 
agility. It is faid that it will deftroy, the rattle fnake 
by twifting round it.and whipping it to death. It has» 
_-- been reported’ alfo that they have fomefimes twined? ’ 
-. themfelves round the bodies of children, fqueezing them: | 
“till they. die. —They are found in all the States” 
The Coach Whip Snake is of various and beautiful col-- 
ours, fome parts brown, or-chocolate, others black, and: 
‘others white; itus 6 or Bde long,.and* very flender: » 
and active ; it runs {wiftly,.and is quite inoffénfive ;. 
but the Indians imagine that it is able to cut:a man in? 
two with a jerk of its tail... Like the black:fnake, it will! 
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g run upon. its tail, with its head and body erect. 
Bet The Pine or Bull Suake, called’alfo the Horn Snake,» 
is the largeit of the ferpent kind, known in North Amer-- - 
tea, except the rattle {nake, and perhaps exceeds him in > 
length. They are pied black and white; are inoffen-- 
five with refpea& to mankind; but devour fquirrels, rab-- 
bits, and every other treature they can take as food. 
‘Their tails terminate with a hard horny fpur, which: | 
they vibrate very.quick when diflurbed, but they never” 
attempt to ftrike with it. They have dens in the earth, - 
_to which they retreat in time of danger. i ae 
Bo Lhe Glafs Si ake has a very {mall head ; the upper”, 
' part of its body is of a colour blended brown and: — 
_ green, mofi regularly and elegantly {potted with yeHow. 
Its fkin is very fmocth and fhining, with fmail {cales, - 
more clofely connected than. thofe of other ferp 
and: of a different ftru@ure. A {mall blow with 
will feparate the body, not only at 
at two or three other places, the 
lated in a fingular manner, quite tl 
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They appear earlier in. the fpring than any other 
erpent, and are numerous in the fandy woods of the 
arolinas and Georgia. They are harmlefs. 

The Foint Snake, if we may credit Carver’s account 
. f it, is a great curiofity, Its fkin is as hard as parch- 
ment, and as fmooth as glafs. It is beautifully ftreak- 
d with black and white. It is fo Riff, and has fo few 
joints, and thofe fo unyielding, that it can hardly bend 


reak it from the tail to the bowels into pieces not an 
anch long, and not prodice the leaft tin@ure of blood. 
It is not venomo ys ak 

The fnakes dre. not fo numerous ner fo venomous in 
the ea it the fouthern,.States. . In the latter, 
however, th Mehdi are furnifhed with a much 
greater variety: of pian a gna herbs,avhich afford immg- 
diate relief to * sor forty 'e 
‘tures. It is. feryation’ worthy of perpetual and 
‘grateful remenibrance, that, swheréver venomous , ant 


tals are found, the God: of ‘nature has kindly provided 


fufficient antidotes againtt their poifon. 
FISHES. 7 . 
Fifhes form the fourth clafs of animals im the Lin- 
‘mean fyftem. Mr.. Petmant, in the Britith Zoology, 
diftributes filh into th ivifions, conipréfiehdin ga 
orders. His divifions are, into Cetaceous, CURE RON, 
and Bony. ’ 


“Cetaceous Fifh. 
The Whale Dolphin Porpefle Grampus Beluga, 


Cartilagineous Fi/b. 


Lamprey _. Brown fpotted Garr filh Red bellied Bream 
Skate Lump fith Silver or white Bream 
Shark Pipe fith. Yellow Bream 
Dogfith — Golden Bream or Sun fith Black or Blue Bream, 
Sturgeon 

é | Bony Fifh.* . 

Bel ‘Chub Jt Sucker 

Conger eel Stickleback Minow 

Cat fith | Skipjack ' ‘Week fith 


Snake fifth. A _ Smele King fith . . 
Bate Mise. .eaagiagele 

oe, % es Nae Pe: - “ neg : 
ecko aie are placed under this divifion n belong wo one 
Lin ge We asemot able accurately to clas th 
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itfelf into the form of a hoop. When it is Aruck,. it i 
reaks like a pipe-{tem ; and you may, with a whip, ei 


ten by thefe, poifonous crea- 
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_ Horfe Mackerel © Mummychog: — | 
a Blue Mackerel White fith © “Rg 
Froft fifth — ‘Speckled Mackerel ‘Tide Black fifh > 
Pollock ~ Salmon — Rock Black fifh © 
Small Pollock Salmon Trout ~ Blue fith (Begallo} i” 
Hake Tr oat aes Sheep's Head - 
Sculpion | Pike or Pickerel @Rcd Drum . 
-Plaice , ’ Atherine lee Black Drum 
¥ Flounder -- «Mullet tases. Branded Drum 
. Holly but Herring | t Sheep’s Head Drum= 4 
Dab Carp Mo’sbonker.  ~ : 
3 Red Perch Pond fith. | _.  Shadine. - 
* White Perch. Toad fifth ©  Portie y 
Yellow Perch Roach : | ae q 
Sea Perch Shad~ - yl “S. Anchovy~ 
a Whiting _ Hard Head AMF lying Fith . 
; - Sea Bals ti ghlewite  egeeeword fith d 
Striped Bafs .  —‘y" Bret ° ae, | 
Shiner AASole = a ae . 
vig , Mn * aN oom . i 
The Whale"is the Jarc meals. In thes — 
. morthern feas-fome’aremeu Poa eit length ; and 
es in the torrid zone, where ti 


‘4 


eps are unt a whales. 
have been feen 160 feet intlens Se THe Mead is greatly © 
_ difproportioned tothe fi.c@f the body. In the middle= 4 
of the head aré. two c:ifices. through which they, | 
_ {pout water to a great height. ‘The eyes are not lar- © 
_ ger than thofe’ of the ox, and are placed towards the® 7 
_ back of the head, for the’ convenience of feeing both — 
before and behind. They apne’ by eyelids asin | 
_ quadrupeds ; and they appear to be very tharp fighted,. 
and quick of hearing. What is called Whale bone ad-- 
heres to the.upper jaw,.and is formed of thin parallel” 
Aamine ; fome of the longeft are12 feet in length ; of 7 
_ thefe there are from 350 to 500 on each fide, accord. 
rt Sic to the age of the whale. The tail, which alone it~ 
ules to advance itfelf in.the water, is broad and femi- 
- Fnnar, and when the fifh lies on one fide, its blow is tree 7 


_- mendous. ° ; : Fa 
Their fidelityito each’ other is remarkable. An ine 7 
ftance. of it is related by Mr. Anderfon, as follows: — 
“Some fifhers having ftruck one of two whales, a male. 
-.. and a female, in company, the wounded fifh made a- — 
long and terrible retiftance ; it ftruck down a boat with: — 


two men in it, with a fingle blow of its tail, b 
all went to the bettom. The other fill 
#s companion, and lent it every afliftanc Ct 
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jaft, the fifh that was Mruck, funk under the number of iv 


ts wounds; while its faithful affociate, difdaining to 
furvive the lofs, with great bellowing ftretched itfelf = = 
-upon the dead fith, and fhared its fate”. The whale => 
‘goes with young nine or ten months, and generally = 
produces one young one, never above two, which are : 
black, and about tenfeet long. The teats of the female ; 
are placed in the lower part of the belly. When the ; 
-Yuckles her young, fhethrows herfelfon one fide, on the : 


furface of the water, and the young ones attach them- : 
felves to the teats. Nothing can exceed the tendernefs i 
and care. of the female -for her-y« 
The Lampregircquents moft of 
‘England Stats. éfpeGially Where; me pailage is not in- 
terrupted bytams,. “Tue pay gf the L 
dis below the air holes,as ‘Yalted and.drigg#tc ! : 
ter the fpawning feafon is‘Over, “andthe young fry have. 7 
gone down téthe fea, th¢-wld fithesattach themfelves 
to the roots and Jimbs ofc hig have fallen or run 
‘into the water, and there pet >.” A mortification be- — ; 
- gins at the tail, and proceeds wpwards to the vital part. e 
Pith of this kind have been found at Plymouth, in New > 
Hamphhire, in different ftages of putrefa¢tion. eg 


In addition to the above account, Dr. Belknap in ‘3 
‘his hiftory of New Hampfhire, has given usthe names 
of 65 different{pecies of Mnfecis, and 45 {pecies of vermes. — ia 


Their names may be found alfo in the American Uni- 
verfal Geography. | i 
The Wheat Fly commonly but improperly called the > 

_ ‘Heffian Fly, which has, of late years, proved fo de- 4 
ftructive to the wheat in the various parts of the United _ 
States, has generally been fuppofed to have beenim- = 
ported from Europe. This opinion, however, feems by 
not to be well foundeds This deftruétive infe@ is probe 
ably a zon-defcript, and peculiar to the United States. 

_ Lhe fuk or Cuitle Fi/h, isa curiofity. It is furnithed 
witha cyf of black liquor, which isa tolerable fub- . 
“Mtitute for ink. This it emits, when purfued by its en- 
—emies. The moment this liquor is emitted, the water 
_ becomes like a thick, black cloud, in the eyes of its ey 
-puriuer, and it improves this opportunity to: make its 


efcape. ‘This cyft of liquor appears defigned by Prov | 
ence folely for the purpofe of perfonal defence, and — a 
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from Europe, as well as by natural.increafe. The A- 


rupted, efpecially in pronunciation. Attempts are — 
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is certainly a moft apt and curious contrivance. 1c 
whalemen call thefe fith, Syuids, and fay that they are 
eaten in abundance by forne fpecies of whales. ey 

Population, CharaGter, and Manners.) According tom 
the cenfus taken by order of Congrefs, in 1790, the A 
number of inhabitants in the United States of America % 
was nearly 3,950,000. The number in 1800 was — 
5,305,666. i 

This number is rapidly multiplying by emigrations a 


Ps 


merican Republic is compofed of almoft all nations, — 
languages, characters arid réligions which Europe can ; 


furnifh; the greatempart, hSwever, bel from 
May, ®perhaps,, b aaa! 


the Englith : fn 
denominate Federal Americans. . 
The number of flaves, in L790), in all e States,was 
697,097. Ir 1800, 893,604. ay i ‘ 
Federal Americans, tolle@ed together from various 
countries, of different habits, formed under different ~ 
governments, and Sidifetent languages, cultoms,man- ~ 
ners and religions, have not yet aliimilated to that de- 
gree as to form a national charaéter. We are yet an 


infant empire, rifing faft to maturity, with profpeats of 


a Vigorous, powerful, and refpectabie manhood. 

athe Enelifh language is univerfally fpoken in the 
United States, and in it bufinefs.is tranfacted, and the 
records are kept. It is fpoken with great purity, and 
pronounced with propriety in New England, by per- 
fons of education; and, excepting fome corruptions in — 
pronunciation, by all ranks of people. Inthe middle 
and fouthern States, where they have hada great influx 
of foreigners, the language, in'many inftances, is cor 


making to introduce an unifotmity of pronunciation | a 
throughout the States, which, for political as well as ( 

other ‘Teafons, it is hoped will meet the approbation and 
encouragement of all literary and influential characters. © 

Intermingled with the Americans, are the Dutchy ~ 
Scotch, Sit: French, Germans, Swedes and Jews ; 5: call Je 
thefe, except the Scotch and trifh, retain, in a greater or. ; 


lefs degree, their native fanguagey in. which they pere 
i form yi 


« 


i 


Save: rs soothe: converf and tranfaa their | 


bufinefs with each other. 
The time, however, is gncotiated: when all im- 
proper ‘diflin@tions fhall be abolifhed; and when the 
-tanguage, manners, cuftoms, political and religious fen- 
‘timents of the mixed ‘mafs of people which mhabit the 
| United. States, fhall have become fo affimilated, as that 
all nominal diftinstions thall be loft in the general and 
thonourable name of AMERICANS. 


Government.| Until the 4th of July, 1776, the pref: 


vent United States were Britifh colonies. -On that mem- 
erable day, the Reprefentatives of the United States, 
an Congrefs affembled, made ‘a folemn deci siees 
in which they affigned their reafons for withdrawin 
their allegiance from Great Britain, and declared ‘iam 
delves independent. Af. the fame time they publifhed 
articles: of confederation and_perpetual union between 
the States, in which they took the Ryle of The Umited 
States of America, and agr®€@d that each State fhould re- 
tain its fovereignty, freedom and indepetdence, and eve- 
ry power, juriidiction and right not exprefsly delegated 
to Congrefs by the. confederation. 
Thefe articles of confederation, after eleven Fears, 
experience, being found inadequate to the purpotes of 


a federal government, delegates were chofen in each of ~ 


the United States, to meet and fix upon the neceifary 
amendments. ‘hey accordingly met at Philadelphia, 
in the fummer of 1787, and agreed to propofe the pref- 
ent Conftitution of the United States for the confider- 
vation of their conftituents. It was foon adopted by all. 
the thirteen States. Vermont, Kentucky, Tenneilee and 
‘Ohio, have. fince become members of the Union. The 
Mififippi, Indiana and Wayne Territory » with Louifi- 
ana, are difting t governments, under the Conftitution of 
the United States. | 

Agriculture, Commerce and Manufadures.) The three 
important objects of attention in the United States, are, 
agriculture, commerce, ‘and manifactures, "The rich- 
‘mefs of the foil, which amply rewards the induitrious 
hufbandmaa ; the temperature of the climate, which 
price of fteady labour ; the cheapnefs of land, which 
Bar ih 3 wo) tempts 
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i tempts the foreigner from his native home, lead ws ¢¢ 
BS fx on agriculture as the prefent great leading intereft 
this country. This furnifhes outward cargoes not onl 
for all our own fhips, but for thofe alfo which foreis 
nations fend to our ports ; or, in other words, it pays ~ 
for all our importations ; it fupplies a great part of the © 
clothing of the inhabitants, and food for them and their 
cattle. What is confumed at home, includin g the mae’ 7 
terials for manufacturing, is four or five times the value _ 
of what is exported. ; — 
_ The number of people employed in agriculture, is at 7 
leatt three parts in four of the inhabitants of the Unit- | 
ed States; fome fay more. It follows of courfe that 
they form the body of the militia, who are the bulwark | 
of the nation. he value of the,property occupied by ™ 
agriculture, is many times greater than the property 7 
employed in every other way. Agriculture is the_ 
! fpring of our commerce, and the parent of cur manue 
A tactures. | 
& The vaft extent of fea coaft, which fpreads before — 
thefe confederated States; the number of excellenthar- 7 
bours, and fea-port towns; the numerous creeks and | 
‘immenfe bays, which indent the coait; and the rivers, ~ 
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"ny, France, Spain, Portugal, Italian ports and Morocce, 
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; ‘The exports of the United States are fent to the disaae 
minions of Ruffia, Sweden, Denmark, United Nethers 
lands, Great Britain, Auftrian Netherlands, and Germa- 


The greater proportion to Great Britain and France. Br 

Manufactures.) Several important branches of mane 
ufactures have been attempted in the Unitéd States, 
with various fuceefs. Of thefe the following are the ~ 
mon confiderable, viz.—Of Skizs—tanned and tawed © 
leathers, dreffed fkins, fhoes, boots and flippers, harnefs. ~ 
and faddlery of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, — 
leather breeches, gloves, muffs and tippets, parchment. 


and eine. OF Jreon—bar and theet iren, fteel, nail rods “@ 


ani nails, implements of hufbandry, flores, pots and 
ether houfehotd utenhils; the fietl age: iron work of cur- 
riages and for fhip building, anchors, ideale beams and 
weights, and various tools of artificers ; arms of differ«. 
ent kinds. Of Wood—thips, cabinet wares and turnery,, 
wool and cotton cards, and other machimery for man- 
ufactures and hufbandry, mathematical inftruments, 
coopers’ wares of every Kind. Of Flax and Hemp— 
cables, fail-cloth, cordage, twine and pack thread. Of 
Clay—bricks and coarfe tiles, and potters’? wares: Ap. 
dent fpirits and malt liquors, Writing and prifiting 

aper, fheathing and wrapping paper, pafteboards, ful- 
fe or prefs papers, and paper hangings. Hats of fur 
and wool, and mixtures of both. Womens’ fiuff and 
filk fhoes. Refined fugars, Chocolate. Oil of ani- 
mals and feeds, foap, {permaceti and tallow candles 3. 
copper and brafs wares, particularly utenfils for diftil- 
lers, fugar refiners and brewers; andirons and other 
articles for houfehold ufe ; clocks, philofophical, appa- 
ratus ; tin wares of almoft all kinds for ordinary ufe ; 
carriages of all kinds; fnuff, chewing and fmoking 


tobacco ; ftarch and hair powder ; lampblack and other — 


painters’ coleurs ; gunpowder. : 
Befides the manufacture of thefe articles, which are 
carried on as regular trades, and have in many inftances © 


attained to a confiderable degree of maturity, there is a a H 


vat feene of houfehold manufacturing, which contrib- 


utes very largely to the fupply of the community. — 


Thefe domeftic manufactures are profecuted as well in_ 
the fouthern, as in the middle and northern, fates; great 
) quantities — 
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quantities of coarfe cloths, coatings, ferges and flannels, 
linfey woolfeys, hofiery of wool, Pini and thread, 
coarfe fuftians, jeans, and muflins, cRecked and itriped 
cotton and linen goods, bedticks, coverlets, and counter- 
| panes, tow linens, coarfe fhirtings, fheetings, towelling 
and table linen, and various mixtures of wool and cotton, 
‘and of cotton und flax, are made in the houfehold way, 
‘and jn many inftances, to an extent, not only fuficient 
‘for the fupply of the families in which they are made,, 
but for fale, and even in fome cates for exportation. 
- The following articles, though manufactured in a lefs. 
extenfive degree, and fome of them in lefs perfection,, 
ought to be added; gold, filver, pewter, lead, glafs and, 
 ftone wares of many kinds, books in various languages, 
“Aiea 2 types and ppefles, bells, combs, buttons, corn- 
fans, ploughs, and allother implements of hufbandry. 
‘Some of thefe are ftill in their infancy, as are others not 


enumerated, but which are attended with favourable cir-. 


cumitances. Thereare other articles alfo of very. greatim- 
portance, which (though frialy fpeaking, manufactures), 
areomitted, as beingimmediately connected with huiband- 
ry; fuch are flour and mealof all kinds, potand pearlathes,, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, maple fugar, wine, and the like. 
Military Strength.| Standing armies in time of peace, - 


are deemed inconfiftent with a republican government, » 


Our military ftrength lies in a well diiciplined militia,, 
confitting of upwards of 800,c00. Of thefe a great pro- 


‘portion are well difciplined, veteran troops. No nation. 


er kingdom in Europe can bring into the field an army 
of equal numbers, more formidable than can be raifed, 
in the United States. The convuifed itate of the world, 
and particularly the hoftile attitude and conduct of the 
European nations with which this country is molt con- 
nected, rendered neceilary the eftablifhment of a Provi/- 
ional Army for our fecurity andedefence. ‘his army is 
now reduced to a peace eitablifhment. 
Revenue and. Expenditure.\| Vhe revenue of the United 
States is raifed from duties on the tonnage of veilels en- 
tered inthe United States, and on imported goods, wares, 
and merchandize, aud from an excile on various articles 
of confumption ; amounting, 


the year 1794, to | Dols. 6,552,300 742, 
In 1802. to ‘ ; 10,117.044 $7 
‘The Expenditure for the year 17945 PE re Sh a 

o +38 9,990, 
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. Ce ae 
Dometic Debt |  . 64,825,538 7o ae 
Due to France co 2,194,970. 264 
Due to Amfterdam and Antwerp 12,387,0c0. 
_Untereft on Foreign Loans rhe 678,102 80_ a 


States, June 30, 1803,» Dols, Cts. 


_ of the Bank of the United States. The amount of the 
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Debt of the United States.) At the clofe of the year S . 
1794, the debt of the United States ftood as follows: 


Dols. & ae 


ae 80,084,620% 76 © 
Total xomézal amount of the funded debt of the U. © 


Se 79,091,935 Of © 
Total unredeemed debt, Jan. 1, 1804, 62,862,144 03 | 
Bank of the United States.) This bank was incorpo. 

rated by act of Congrefs, February 25th, 1791, by the ~ 
name and f{tyle of The Prefident, DireGars and Company: 


capital ftock is 10 millions of dollars, one-fourth of 7 
which is in gold and filver ; the other three-fourths, in, ~ 
that part of the public debt of the United States, which 7 
at the time of payment, bears an accruing intereft of 
G per cent. per annum, Two millions of this capitak 
{tock of ten millions, was fubfcribed by the Prefident,in 7 
behalf of the United States. The ftockholders are to. 7 
continue a corporate body, by the a@, until the 4thday 7 
of March, 181i... : . i 
fdint.) A national mint was eftablitked by law im 
1791. At the beginning of December, 1795, there | 
had iffued from the ming, in eagles, half eagles, dollars, 
half dollars, half difmes, cents and half cents, to the : q 
amount of 453,541 dollarsand So cents. In 1803, the 
amount of vayious coins ftruck was 370,698 dollars and. 
§3 cents, of which 258,377 dollars. 50 cents were of gold. 
 Retigion.| The conititution of the United States 
provides againft. the making of any law refpecting an. 
eitablifhment of religion,+ or prohibiting the free-exers 
cife of it, And in the eoniitutions of the refpedive 
flates, religious liberty is a fundamental principle. In. *) 
this important article, our government: is diittinguifhed - 
from that of every other nation.‘ Religion here is placs e 
ed on its proper bafis; without the feeble and unwar~ 
ranted aid of the civil power, it islet to be fupported 7 
by its own evidence, by the lives of its profeffors, and; |” 
the almighty care of its Divine Authon - oe 
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All being thus left at liberty to choofe their own re- 
Hgion; the people, as might eafily be fuppofed, have va- 

- tied-in their choice. The bulk of the people would de- 
nominate themfelves Chriftians; a fmall proportion of 
them are Jews; fome plead the fufficiency of natural 
religion, and rejeé revelation as unneceflary and fabu- 
lows ; and many; we have reafon to believe, have yet 
their religion to choofe. Chriftians profefs their religion 
‘under various forms, and with different ideas of its doc 
‘trines, ordinances and precepts. The following denom-: 
inations of Chriftians are more or lefs numerous in the 
United States, viz. Congregationaliits, -Prefbyterians,. , 
Dutch Reformed Church, Epifcopalians, Baptiits, Qua- | 
‘kers or Friends, Methodifis, Roman Catholics, German : : 

; 


Lutherans, Germati Calvinifts or Prefbyterians, Mora- 
vians, Tunkers, Mennonifts, Univerfalifts, and Shakers. 
Hiffory.} America was originally peopled by unciv- 
ilized nations, which lived moftly by hunting and fithing. 
The Europeans, who firft vifited thefe fhores, treating: . 
the natives as wild bealts of the foreft, which have no 
property in the woods where they 1oam, planted the 
ftandards of their refpeétive mafters where they firft land- 
ed, and in their names claimed the country dy right of 
difeovery. Prior to any fettlement in North Americas, F 
numerous titles of this kind were acquired by the Eng- & 
Vidh, French, Spanith and, Dutch navigators, who came © 
hither for the purpofes of fifhing and trading with the: 
- natives.  Slightasiuch titles were, they were afterwards. J 
the canfes of contention between the Luropean nations. R 
The fubjeéts of different princes often laid claim to the ; 
fame tract of country, hecaufe both had difcovered the : 
fame river or promontory; or becaufe the extent of ; 
their refpective claims were indeterminate. | 
In proportion to the progrefs of population, and the | 
growth of the American trade, the jealoufies of the 4 
rations, which had made early difcoveries and fettle- ri 
“ments on. this coat, were alarmed; ancient claims were- 
revived ; and each power took meafures to extend and 
fecure its own poficilions at the expenfe of a rival. 

Thefe meafures. proved the occafion of open wais. 
between the contending: nations. In. 1739, war was 
~ proclaime! between England and Spain, which. was ter. 

- minated by the treaty of peace, figned at Aix la Cha. 
° eee ‘ 7 pelle,, 
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April 1775, when hoitilities began between Great 


“eonfequences to mankind.. George WasHinGTon, Ifq.- 


_ of his prudence and his greatnefs.. He refufed any pay’ 
_ for eight years’ laborious fervice ;. and. by his matchlefs.. 


true merit. is efteemed, on virtue honoured, mankind: =~ 
will never ceafe to revere the memory of this Hero ;, 7 


ef the United. States of America; and thefe articles, 
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all places taken during the war. | fe 
. Peace however was of fhort duration. In 1756,a war _ 
commenced between the French and Englith, in which 
the Anglo Americans were deeply concerned. This 
war was concluded by the treaty of Paris, in 1763. “a 

From this périod, peace: continued till the 1gih of © 


Britain and America. At Lexington was fpilt the frft: 
blood in this memorable war ;. a-war that. fevered. Amer- 
ca from the Britith empire. | és a 
_Here opened the firlt feene in the great drama; 7 
which, in. its progrefs. exhibited the moft illuftrions. - 
characters and events, and. clofed with: a revolution,. 
equaily glorious for the a@ors, and important in its: 


anative of Virginia, was appointed by the Continental 
Congrefs, to: command the American army.. He had: — 

been a diftinguifhed.and. fuccefsful officer in the pre- 
ecding war with the French;. and feemed. deftined by: 
Heaven. to be the faviour of his country; He accepted 
the appointment with that difidence which: was.a proof: 


ficill, fortitude and perfeverance, was inftrumental, un-» 


der Providence, in conducting America, through inde- 
fcribable difficulties,.to independence and peace.. While: 


and while gratitude remains: in. the human breatt, the: 
praites.of Wasuincron will dwell.on.every American: 
tongue. oan 

In 1778, a treaty of alliance was entered into betweem 
France and America, by which we obtained a powerful! . 
ally, who aflitted: in ettablithing the Independence of the 7 
United States of America. pay : a 

On the 3cth of November, 1782, the provifional ar- 7” 
ticles of peace were figned at Paris, by which Great © | 
Britain acknowledged the independence and fevercignty 


the following year, were ratified by a definitive treaty. =~ 
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Thus ended:a long;. cruel and ardyous eivil war, in: 
which Great. Britain expended nearly an hundred mil- 
lions of money,. with an hundred thoufand lives, and 
won nothing. America endured every cruclty and 
hardihip from her inveterate enemies ; loft many lives 


froma foreign dominion, and gained a rank among the: 
nations of the earth. 
From: the conclufien of the war to the eftabli‘hment 
of the New Conttitution of Government in 178% the 
inhabitants of the United: States fuffered many embare 
railments from the extravagant importation of foreign. 
luxuries. from paper money, and particularly from: the: 
- weakneis and: other defects of the general governisent. 
* On the 3d: of March, 1739, the delegates from’the 
eleven States which at that time had ratified the conkti« 
tution, aflerabled at New York, where a convenient and. 
elegant building had-been prepared for their accommo« 
dation: On opening and’ counting the votes for Prefi- 
dent, it was foundthat GEORGE WASHINGTON 
was uranimoufly eleced tosthat dignified office; and that 


Joun Avams was chofen Vice-Prefident. The an-- 


munciation of the choice of the firft and fecond Magil~ 
trates of the United States, occafioned a general dif- 
fufion of joy among the friends to the Union, and ful- 
ly evinced that thefe eminent ch: r.cters were the choice: 
of the people. 

- On the 30th of April, 1789, Grorce WasHInGTON 


was inaugnrated Parsrpent of the United States of 


Avmerica, in the city of New York, The ceremony was: 


performed in the open gallery of the Federal Hall, in’ 


the view of many thoufand {peétators. ‘The oath was 
adminiftered by Chancellor Livincston. Several cir~ 
eumiftances concurred to render the fcene unufually fol- 
emn ; the prefence of the beloved Father and Deliverer 
of his country ; the impreflions of gratitude for his paft 
fervices ; the vaft concourfe of fpectators ;. the devout 
fervency with which he repeated the oath, and the 
_ reverential manner in which he bowed to kifs the fa- 
ered volume ; thefe circumftances, together wih that 
_ of his being chofen to the moft dignified office in Amer- 
ica, and perhaps in the world, by the unanimous voice 
‘of more than three millions of enlightened freemen, all 
Ay giks Sys |  gonfpired: 
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and much treafure ; but glorioufly delivered herfclf 
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Hithment of a revenue and judiciary fyftem, and of a 


* to a part of his creatures, was fo very important, Under this’ 


wound up to fuch a pitch, that -could do no more than wave my 


-acclamations: which rent the air.” On the 14th of December,. 
1799, General Wasuincron departed this life at Mount Vernon,. 


mourned for him many days, witha very great mourning. 


GRAND. DIVISIONS or taz UNITED 


EVHE Amerrean Repusric, of which we have 


Toonifiana) of three grand divifions, denominated the 


, 


) DIVISTONS. 


confpired to place this among the moft auguft and inte 
elting {fcenes which have ever been exhibited on th 


ees 
rive 


The meafures: of the federal government early ats a 
ter its adoption, were marked with wifdom, and were 
prodacive of great national profperity. ‘The eltab 


national bank ; the aflumption of the debts of the indi- 
vidual ftates, and the encouragement given to manu- 
facures, commerce, literature, and to uleful inventions,. 
Save peace, union and increafing refpectability. to the | 
American States. In March, 1801, a change ofadmin- 7 
utration took place, the wifdom of which. remains to be 9 
proved. by experience. . Bt 
*© Tt feemed, from the number of witneffes,” {aid a fpectator | 
of the fcene, “ tobe a folemn appeal to’ heaven and earth at once.- 
Upon the fubje& of this great and good man, Fmay, perhaps, be - 
an cnthufiaft; but I confefs | was under an awful and religions: 
periuafion, that the gracious Ruler of thé'Univerfe was lcoking. 
down at that moment, with peculiar: complacency on anadt, which, —§ 


impreflion, when the Chancellor proneunced, in a very feeling, 
manner, “ Lone rive GrorGe WaAsHINGTON,” my fenfibility was 


hat with the reft, without the power of joiniig in the repeated 


inthe 68th year of hiswge; and all the peop'e of America, ~ 


* 


: STATES). 7 | 


given a general account, confifts (exélufive of 


Northern, or,mere properly, Ea/lern, Middle. and South= 
ern States.: | py 
_ The frf divifion (the Northern or Eaftern States), 


eomprchends: 


VermMonT Massacuuse 3 
New Hampsyirne  Ruope Isuann 
Districr or Maine ———- Connecricy 5 
(Lelenging to Maflachufetts) 


< 


rie , at a 9 ie et 
, “ we 


hy EW ENGLAND is bounded north, by Lower 


“'Thefe are called the New England States, and com- 
prehend that part of America, which, fince the year: 


1614, has been known by the name of New Encianp. 
The fecond divifion (the Middle States) comprehends 


New Yorr DELAWARE 

New JERSEY Oxn10 pi 

PENNSYLVANIA Inprana TERRITORY. 
“The third divifion (the Southern States) comprehends 

MaryLtanD ‘'TENNESSEE pitas 

VIRGINIA SeutH CAROLINA 

Kenrucky GrORGIA 


WNorru CAroLina Missisipea TERRITORY. 
* OF thefe we {hall treat in their order. 


NEW. ENGLAND, 
. Z COMPREHENDING TUE 
NORTHERN@or EASTERN STATES. 


SITUATION AND BouNDARIES. 


Canada; ealt, by the Brith Province of New 


-Brunfwic, and the Atlantic Ocean; fouth, by the fame 


Ocean, and Long Ifland Sound 5 welt, by the State 


ot New York. It lies inthe form of a quarter of a’ 


circle. 
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‘Climate and Difeafes.] New England has a very 


healthful climate. It is eftimated that about one in 


feven of the inhabitants live to the age of 7o years; 
and aboutone in thirteen or fourteen, to 80 years and. 


upwards. | | 

Winter commonly commences, in its feverity, about 
the middle of December; fometimes’ earlier, and fome- 
times not till Chriftmas. Cattle are fed or houfed, in 
the northern parts of New England, from about the 


_ 20th of November, to the zoth of May; in the fouthera 
_ parts not quite fo long. 


- A late writer has obferved, that ‘in other countries, 


- men are divided, according to their wealth or indigence, 


are 7 aN = e ° M 
' into three claifes ; the opulent, the middling, and | 
' estar 


ae poor; - 


ae aie a 


ee 


a ial 
ot. . 


poor 5 the ao luxuries he Makan age - 
Air, and the mifery and too frequent i intemperance of — 
the latt deftroy the greater proportion .of thefe two. 
The intermediate.clafs is below thofe indulgencies which’ 7 
prove fatal to the rich, and above thofe. fufferings to 
which the unfortunate poor fall viGims+; this is there- 
fore the happieft divifion of the three. Of the rich — 
and poor, the American Republic furnifhes a mucha 
—fmaller proportion than any other diftri@-of the known _ 
world. In-Conneéticut particularly, the diftribution of f 5 
-wealth and its concomitants is more equal than elfe- * 
‘where, and therefore,.as far as excefs or want of wealth 7 
amay prove .deitructive or falutary to life, the iafabie | | 
_ ants of this ftate may plead exemption from difeafes.” — 
# ‘What this writer fays of Conne@icut in particular, willy d 
‘with very few exceptions, aPBEx to New England at | 


darge. * 

‘ ame of the Country, BM: fountains, ss New England | 
4s a hilly, and in fome parts Mtainous country, — 
formed by nature to be inhabited py a hardy race of | 
free, independent republicans. The mountains are 
_ comparatively {fmall, running nearly north. and fouth, 
an ridges parallel to each other. Between thefe ridges, 
i ee the great rivers in majeftic meanders, receiving 
the: innumerable rivulets and larger ftreams which pro- 
2 -eced from the mountains on each fide. To a fpectator 
on the top of a neighbouring mountain, the vales be- 
ween the ridges, while in a {tate of nature, exhibit a 
mantic appearance. ‘They feern an ocean of woods, 
elled and depreffed in its furface like that of the 
reat ocein itfelf. A aa though lefs romantic 4 
view is prefented, when the vallies, by induftrious huf- 7 
bandmen, have been cleared of their natural growth ; 

and the fruit.of their labour appears in loaded orchards, 
extenfive 4 oni covered with large herds of fheep @ 
and neat cattle, and rich fields of fe corn and the ie 
: i ers kinds of grain. i 


ta 


“twenty fale ; and a the annnal inundation 7 a 


eis fret equendy an ‘esemmularion: 0 
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‘There. are three principal ranges of mountains pate Y 
ng nearly from fouthwelt to northealt, through New tie 
ingland, /One of them, confilting of a fingle ridge, 
commences at Neck Rock, in New: Haven, and runs a rf 
northerly courfe to Northampton, where it ¢rofles Con- ‘ 
necticut river, and terminates in New Hampfhire. An- ws 
other is on the eaft fide of Conneticut river. A third | 
range begins near Stonington, in Connecticut. Thefe 
stanges of mountains are full of {prings of water, that 
“give é rife to itumberlefs ftreams of various fizes, which, in- 
‘terlocking ‘each other in every direction, and falling over i 
the rocks in romantic cafcades, fow meandering into fe 
the rivers below. No country on the globes is better: 
“watered than New England. 
Rivers.) The prin ipal rivers in New Bealitd, are 
- Penobfcot, Kennebge Me adrofcoggin or Amarifcoggin, 
Saco, (proitounced™ Merrimack, Conne Sudéut, Hou- 
fatonick, and OniosP rivers ; - helides rity fmaller ones. 
Productiatte)| New Engian’,. generally fpeaking, is’ 
better adapted fortigrazing: tha). for grain, though a 
fu ficient quantity Of the latte is raifed for home con 
fumption, ‘if we exc pt wheat, which is imported in: 
confiderable quantittes from the middle and fouthern’ 
ftates:. Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, buck wheat, flax 
and hemp, generally fitcceed very well. Wheat A 
cultivated.to advantage in many parts of the interior ~~ 
country, but on the fea:coatt it is fubjecdt to bla. Ape © 
ples are.common, and in general plenty in New Er ; 
Jand ; and. cider conftitutes the principal drink of th 
inhabitants. Peaches do not thrive fo well as formerly. ~ 
The other common fruits are more or lefs culcivated im ‘ae 
different parts. Or ees ae 
New England is a fine grazing country 3 the cite RG 
Hetween the hills are generally interfeted with brooks = °  ” 
of water, the banks of which are lined with a tract of © 
rich theadow or intervale land. he hich and ret ie 
ground is, in many parts, covered w ith. clover, and. @ 
generally affords the fineft of pafture. It will not be 
-a matter cf wonder, therefore, that New England — 
bo alts. of railing fome of the finett cattle in the world} 
or will fhe be envied when the labour of railing them. - 
sh into view. ‘Two months of the hotteh feafon 
ar, nthe fen are employed i in procuring food! a ae 
yao | for hs 
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for theit cattle ; and the cold winter is fpent in de 
ing it out/to them.’ ‘The pleafure and profit of doing 
this, is, however, a fatisfying compenfation to the honett 
and induftrious farmer. Butter and cheefe are made 
Be ‘for exportation. Confidera ite attention has lately been 
i paid to the raifing of fheep, ~~ 
Population and Chavon: 7 ee England i isthe mof | 
“populous p art of the United States. It.contained, ac- 7 
Gai: to the cenfus of 1790, 1,009,522, and in 18co, 
5233,011 fouls. Phe great body of thefe are landholders 
tad cultivators of the foil. As they poffefs, in fee imple; 
the farms which they cultivate, they arenaturally all at- 
_ tachedto their country ; the cultivation of the foil makes 
them robuft and healthy, and en ables then, to defend tt. 
-oNew En: aland=may, with p: opticty, be cilled)a nur- 
: ery of men, Pabhente are annually than slanted 1 into other 
_ parts of the United States, thouftt > obits natives. Valk 
- numbers of them, fince theavar Teavdigintig: rated into the. 
northern parts of New York, into” Centu y- and ‘the 
- Weftern Territory, and ae fomé are {cat- 
~~ tered into every ftate,and every town Of note inthe Union. 
Reid oA Ye fealty tants sof Ne Ww Hing nd are ali univer- 
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preferved among them fo free from ‘cor ruption. . 

hn New England, Tear ning is more generally diffufed» 
g all ranks of people than in any. other part of the 
S$ arifing from the excellent eftabliihment of. 
ls in almoft every townthip and fmaller diftri@. 
‘In thefe fchools, which are gcnerally fupported by: a: 
ublic tax, and under the diredion of'a fchool commit- 
» are taught the elements of reading, writing and 
metic 5 pay: in the more wealthy cous they are 
ning to introduce the ie agit branches, vid. i» gram: 
canis Ge ae bisig ; . od 4 tie 
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a but sion of mature age, who.cannot both read age 
write, is rarely to be found. By means of this general 
-eftablifhment» of; fchools, the extenfive circulation of’ 
- newfpapers, and the confequent fpread of learning, ev>’ 
ery: townthip throughout the country is furnifhed with 
ef capable of: conduding 4 the affairs of their town 
Swith judgment, and diferction. Thefe men are the - 
chatinels of ypolitical information to the lower clafs of 
“peoplesif fiach-a-clafs may be faid to exit in New 
Kngland, where every mam thinks himfelf at leaft as 
good as his neighbour, and -believes that all mankind: 
ought to poflets equal rights. 

Hiftary, } The firlt company that came to New ee 
jand planted therufelags at Plymouth. They were a 
part of the. Rev. te Robinfon’s congregation, which. | 
for twelve yedtsobul ve thad lived iit Holland, for the ea 
dake of ajo ‘S wliberty of confcience. The 2y came” 
oyeran the. y year oak . 

- Befone) tt Tmiloe 


-having. on their knegs devout | 
. given tiyinks to ti p fur thair fate arr ival, they forme 
‘themfeleds into a boc p rolitia, by a /rlemn contract, » o 
which they alefabfcribed, thereby making it the: batis | 
of their government. They chofz Mr: Jobu Carvery a* 
gentleman of pietyfand. approved abilities, to he t his ne ve 
‘governor for tae firlt year. This was on the siti s 
November, 1620. ¢ a 
._. Their next objet was to fix ona convenient Mia 
fettlement. In doing this they were obliged toe 
ter numerous difficulties, and to fuffer ineredible ha 
fhips. Many of them were fick in confequence of 
fatigues of a long voyage; their provifions were bad; 
eafon was uncommonly cold ;-the Indians, though 
5 ards friendly, were now hoftile ; and thoy were 
1 amacquainted with the coaft.. Thefe dificulties: thi 
* farmounted,:andon the 31f of December-they were 
fafely landed at a-place, which, in grateful comme 
_ ration of Plymouth in F agland, the town-which they la 
eft in their native land, they: called: Phymouth. ‘This : 
firt Englith town that was fettled in New Eneland. | 
Phe whole company that landed confifted of but. fo} ae 
Their fituation was diftrefling, and their 
truly difmal and difcouraging, © es, 
Sy sexaent the natives, were a. 4 


s 


s 
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ment at Port Royal, and one of the Englif.at Virginia. 
Phe neareit of thefe was five hundred miles from them, — 
and utterly incapable of affording them relief ina time _ 
of famine or danger. Wherever they turned their” 


a eyes, diirefs was before them. — Perfecuted for their re- 
* ligion in their native land-grieved for the profanation 
{| ‘ot the holy Sabbath, and other licentioufnefs in Holland 
a —fatigued by their long and boilterous voyage—difap 
a7 pomied, through the treachery of their commander, of 


mr their expe&ed country-—forced ona dangerous and un- © 
a known :fhore, in the ‘advance of a cold winter—fur- 
_ rounded with hollile barbarians, without any hope of 
human fuccour—denied the aid or favour of the court 
ot England—without a patentsawithout a public prom- 
ife of a peaceabie enjoyment of their religious. liberties 
=eworn out with toil and fifkerin@s—Savithout conve- 
; ; Sy Cite Zh e 2 was e 
ment fhelter from the rigours *6f@ the weather.—Such 
_. ‘were the pro!pedts, and fuch the Yifyaticn of. thefe pr- 
» us, folitary Chriflians ; and, to add to theif, difirefies, a 
| general and very mortal ficknefs preyiled among them, 
+ which fwept off forty-fix. of their. numbersbefcre the 
- opening of the next fpring. lo fupport them under 
 thefe trials, they had need of allthe aids:and comforts 
>) which Chriftianity affords ; and thefe were infficient. 
_ & Dhe free ands unmolefted enjoyment of their religion 
-. < reconciled them to their humble and lonely fituation. «. 

‘> Phey bore their hardthips with unexampled patience, 
_.. -and perfevered in their pilgrimage of almoft unparal- 
- eled trials, with fuch refignation and calmefs, as gave 

_ gproof of great piety and unconquerablervirtwe. 9.) 
_. .. Dhe-prudent, friendly and mpright condu& of the 
f ~ Plymowh colony towards their neighbours, the Indians, 
. .. fecured. their*fnendthip and alliance...On the rgth of 

September, 1621, no Jets than nine Sachems declared al- 
 degiaace tokmg James 3 and)Mafifoivand many of his _ 

Sub Sachenis, who lived around the bays of. Patuxent 
and Maifachufetts, fabfcribed a writing, acknowledging 
uh, the king of England their:matier. \Thefe ‘tranfactrons. 
_. are fo many proofs of the peaceful and benevole t dif | 
 pofition of ‘the Plymouth fettlers ; for had eer 
_» otherwife difpofed, they never could ha ; 
- and sn-uatained a friendly intercourfe with the nz 
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- The firft duel in New England was fought with fword: 
ns dagger, between two. fervants. Neither of them iu 
Was killed, but both were wounded. Tor this difgrace- oF 
ful offence they were formally tried) before the whole . 
“company, and fentenced to have “their heads and feet B: 
tied together; and fo to be twenty-four waa tht without - 


. 
meat or drink.” Be: 
» It was in tite {pring of 163 9 that the great confpiracy ; 
“was entered into-by the Indians m all parts, from the 4 
Narraganfets round to the eaftward, to extirpate the . 


Englith. The colony at. Plymouth was the principal 
Object of this compiracy. They well knew that if they’ a 
could effeéthe deftruction of Plymouth, the infantfet- 
tlement at Maflachu(etts would fallan eafy facrifice. ‘a 
‘They laid the?r_plan with much art. Under colourof ~ 
having fome diverfion. at'Plymouth, they > intended to PY 
have fallen upon t Eiehinhabitants, and thus to have ef =~ E 
fected their defigne” But their plot was difclofet to the | 
people aty Cliarleftown; by John Sagamore, an Indiany fi va a 
who. had always. been a great friend to the Englifa ie 
Yhis treacherous: defign of the Indians alarmed the — a 
Engii ate ee icine them to b oe forts ang maintain, 


hse defen, and diclived siistitel a ee friends of the - ae i 
. Eaglifhe: 
Ti: ined 16435 thé four colonies of Pikedonae Mae 
fachufetts, Connedticutand New Haven agreed upon — 
articles of confederation, whereby a Congreis was form- © ohaly 
ed, ‘confitting of two commillioners from each sae eh 
who were chofen armually, and when met were confiders ee 
ed as the reprefentatives of “The United Colonies of © fe fe 
New England” © The powers delegated to the’commife: © ~ 
fioners were mucli-the fame as thofe vefted in Congrets - pistes 
by the articles of confederation; agreed upon by thie: ‘ “ 
Rebeoas States:in'1778.- tay 
‘The reader will obtain the beit kiowledge of nehg' 
Hiftoty of New England, by confulting Hutchinfon’ Ss 
f Maffachufetts—Hazard’s Hittorical Collec: ae 
» 2 vols.—Minot’s Hiflory of the Infurrection ~ 
I ig fa and Sueur y of. ee 
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© Bihoty of New wins susndian - tid With Sitti 
_ Chalmer’s Political) Annals—anc SGrookiin's' 72% Rorie 
_ Collections of the Indians in Teer $inakigpr publitie 
by the Aikorieal tte fe ase fide Siok 
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Miles, 
Length 158)? ,_ 2 and 45° N. lab: :, goa 
ees F between eae °30'E lon. fr. Phil, © 
JOUNDED north, by Lower Can- 7 
: ada-; eatt, by Connecticut River, 
‘oe hich: divides it from. News Ha impfhire fouth, by Mat- 
 fachufetts ; welt, by New York. soo. 8 
yf Doribiar Vermont is - naturally 
een Mountain, which rans from A 
ides the State nearly. i in. the m 
pare. as follow ; Late nia 


- Boundaries. yh 


+ Chief Towns. 


(Sennington 
2 Rschetiee 
Rutland pe A7" 


2397 33 


»¢ Adéifon ie 
Side dlebury 22 135349: 
( Vergennes 3 che e 
Burlington 1 24 12,812 

‘ chen ai 2% | 474,838. 8.782 
§ Crafifbury | a Ve s4on87 “1439 | 
Brownington $4 vis bis 
‘§ Brunfwiele 25,20 , 
{eae i 9 4 S807 
Danville ste 498,097 
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Wacodftock | : 
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am The townfhips are genetally'6 miles fquwate. ae aly 
+ Rivers.) The principal rivers in this State'are Mitt 
fifcoui, La Moille, Onion, and Otter Creek rivers, whicl} 


$Sexton’s, Black; Waterquechee, White, Ompompanoo- 
fack, Weld’s, Wait’s, Paffumfick, and feveral fmaller 
' fivers, which’ run from. weft to’eaft, into Connetticut 
river. Over the river ‘La Moilleis anatural ftone | bridges, 


_ remarkably cleaxsand tran{parent, and afford abundane & Epa 


wee WON AE 


pe able Ss lana 


‘ran from eat to welt, into Lake Champlain ; Welt, 


9 or 8 rods in length. Otter-Creek is navigable for 
boats 50 miles. Its banks are excellent land, bemg 
annually overflowed and enriched.” 

Lakes and Springs.) Memphremagog is the large 
lake in thiseftate.. It is the refervoir-of three confider- oe 
able ftreanis, Black, Barton, and Clyde rivers. WARS Sey 

In fame loww lands, over againit the great Ox Bow, 3 a ! 
remar € iprigg Ww was ifco waved about-z0 year s-fince, a 
whichy dries up ones th two: or three yerrs, and binits — 
out ii ‘another p': ‘Pe: It has a trong fmell of fulphitrg. ee 
- and throws: up coatnimally a peculiar kind of white fanc eh) et : 


A thick yellow’ fewim rifes: upon the water when fetthéd. 
Ponds and otherevollections of water in this ftite are 
of trout-and perch: * . er Ew 
Mountains. \* Lhe principal mountain in this Rate é is. 
the one we have already mentioned, which tig 3 
ftate nearly in the centre, between Connecticut rit 
“and Lake Champlain. The afcent from the cait tor 
top of this mountiin is much sabes thin from a ee 
till you et to Onion ‘river, where the mountain: re 
minates.  The'liight of land is generally from 20 te 
miles from the rivé~, and about “thie fume diftance frod 
the) New “York Hae.’ The ‘natural growth upon pee 
mountain, is hemlock, pine, f{pritce, and other ever. SS 
greens; hence it has. always a green appearineé, ands IY 
this account has» obtained the deferiptive name of F 


Riet. et © 
ge pe Green Mountain. par rae fae 


ate.) o See New England: PEIN Sy ahs, 
ce of the Country, Soil, Produuitionis, Se)" This 
peaking, is hilly, but not. rocky. RS 

vor from the coey iy of Reatard, non a 


16° yeaa “ oil ON : Cer 


ed for stage, | "The ftate at large i is well watered, ana | 
affords the belt palturage for cattle. Some of th 
finett beef cattle in the world are: driven from this ftate 
Horfes are alfo raifed for: exportation. / 'bhe natura 
growth upon the rivers, is white pines of feveral kinds, 
» intermingled with low-sinterv: tlesy’ of ‘beach, elm, and 
_ white oak. Back from the rivers, the land is thicklyeg 4 
timbered with birch, fugar-mapl, ath, butternut, and — 
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white oak of an excellent: quality. .'T hies fol 4s natural — 
i - for wheat, ryey barley, oais, flax, hemp, &c. Indian” 
Be, corn, back from. the river, is frequently injured by: 

| jae the froft ; but-on the riverit-is raifed in as 2reat per- 


fection as in any part of New: England,.owing in ina great: | 
_ Meaiure to the fogs arifing from. the rivet} which either 
prevent or extract the froit. . Thefe fess: begin at the © | 
time the corn isin danger: from. the, frolt, and batt till. 
cold weather commences. [’ruit trees, +h the northern 
peas bey. do not profper. us » 
LDrade and ManufaGures:) TI he “anh; abitants of this | 
i fate trade principally with . BoltongiiNew York, and» _ 
. Hartford. - ‘fhe articies of exportyare pot and.pearl ath? 
. (e8, chiefly; beef, horses, grain, fome better and cheeley. | 
lumber, &c. The inhabitants generally manufacture «| 
their own clothing, im the family way. . Vatt quantities — 
pot and pearl athes are made ih every part of the. — 

~ But one of the moit important manutaclures it: 
ate is that of maple fugar. ) ‘ 
¥; Re ulation, Retigic iow Gua SE Pe J : 3 ae Goobed accord: 4 
fi ing tothe centus then taken, this flate contained Si5s5i3g <7 
. _ inhabitants, coniiiting chiefly of emigrants from Con- 
neicut and Mailachwietts, aiid their deendants,_ For: 7 
; eis number of inhabitants in 1800, fee Table. . Two 
townfhips in Orange county are fettled:principally by — 
‘Scotch people. ‘Lhe body of the people are Congrega- 
tionalilts...'Vhe other denominations are Enathyteriansyt: 
Baptitts, and Eplicopalanis: | i pea Se 
The inhabitants of this tate are: an n.alfemblag ae peo-: 

e e from: various BSH of bine sae ienti sy eM 


7 oni to ania and form: a aigeneral $ 
~ femble toget os 
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inidablys and affiting each other through the toilsiand 
difficulties of life ; and yet rigoronfly: oppofed i in. partic» | 4 
alar religious and political ténets 5 jealous of their rul+ ie 
ers, and tenaciousiof their liberties ; difpofitions which 
originate naturally from the dread of experienced op- ‘ 
pprefliony and the habit of living under a free govern~ . 
ent—and you have a pretty jufbidea of the char: vipa I 
the people of ‘Vermant.. » ri ah gE 2 
‘) Military Strength.) . 1n.1 796% since were upwards’ of 
“19:50 men upon the militia:rolls of this itare. 
Literature and Improvements.) Much cannot be faid 3 
fin favourof the preient (tate of literature.in this fate 2, 1 
tbut their profpects in this regard are mood. In every © 
harter of a town, provijion is made for {chools, by:ree 24 
Yerving 3g0 acres of land for thei: fupport. «The afferm yes 


‘bly of this tate, ,inotheir OGober feflion in 1791, path ie 
ved an act for the eftablithment of a college in the town ¢ 
of Burlington, on Lake Champlain, and appoinem ro id 
‘Trufteesi’ ie* re 33 ye 
Chief Torys.) *4 Bennington, fituated:near thie tithe: A 
weft corner of the a ute, contams 2,243 inhabitants, a is. 
number of handfome houfes, a Congregational church, th a 
a court houfe, afid gaol. Meg Oi 


» Iris one of the olde towns in the fate, beng Gn , ue 
fettled about the year 21764: 5 Itvisa thriving town © 
and was. formerly the feat cf yovernment. i 70 wees 

Windfor and Rutland, by act of the eines are 
alternately to be the feat of government. Lhe former, | 
ts fituated on Conneticut river, and contains about 2,201. ~ 

inhabitants; the’ latter ‘lies upon Otter Creek, and con. > 
tains upwards of 2yT2 5. guia Both are flourith.— es 
ing. TOWDS. Rryaiia, sa , 
~Newbury'is the thire town of Dieasig county. ra 

‘a court houfe, and a very elegant meeting houfe for 
‘Cong tionalilts, with a fteeple, the firit ereétedinthe | 
ftate. he celebrated Coos meadows, or intervaled, — 
rence about g miles below this town. . Newbury 

oute fends. on: the high dands ean apt | rs | 
ad commands a ‘fine view: of what is’called the ‘s 
Bow, which is formed bya curious bend inithe oy 
one of the molt Beautiful and fertile meade 

w, England Riva ar raptermateth niet 0 rh 
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is about 44 miles; its greateit depth is feven-eighths of 
a mile, containing 450 acres. In the feafon of the year 
when nature is drefled in her’ green attire, a view of — 
this meadow from-the high lands is truly luxuriant. 
Curiofities.} Inthe townthip of Tinmouth, on the 
fide of a {mall hill, is a-very enrious cave. The chafmy. 
at-its entrance, is about fourfeet in circumference. En- 
tering this you defcend 104 feet, and then opens a ipa 
cious room, 20 feet im breadth and roo-teet in lengi 
The angle of: defcent is about 45 deazrees:;. the sébt off 3 ! 
this cavern is of rock, through which the water is con- © 
tinually percolating. The.ftala@ites which hang-from: 7 
the roof.appear like icicles on the eves of houfes; and=_ 
are continually increafing. in number andmagnituda | 
The bottom and fides are. daily incrafimg: with-ipar and 
other mineral fubfances.. On the fides of, this faSiterrae 4 
neous hall,are tables, chairs, bénélies;. Sc. which appear 
to have been artisicially carved.' "Vhistichly ornament © 
ed room, when iiluminated with the @agdles of the 
Zuides, has anenchanting effect upomth: eyeof the fpec . 
tators, If we might be indulged inafiigning the gener 
al caufe of thefe a! Jtonifhing appearances, We fhould cone | 
chide, from the various ‘circumitances accompanying — 
‘them, that they rife from water filtrating flowly through | 
\-the incumbent fata and taking up in its pallage a vari= : 
ety of mineral fubfances, and «becoming thus faturated™ | 
with smetallic particles, gradually exuding on. the fur- 
facevof the caverns and Affiresy:i in a quiefcent ftate, the 
ae particles evaporate, and leave the mineral fub-. 
1 Banks to unite, according to their affinities » 
At -the endoof this cave:is‘a circular hole; 19 feet 
2 aa apparently hewn out, in a conical form,-enlarging — 
i eam as you defcend, in the form ofva. fugar-loat. 
At the bottom isi afpring of freth water, incontinwal - : 
eg like the orca: of apot.. Its depth has never 
been founded...» | fos 
Conflétution.] \ The inhabitants of - Vermonty by their’ ’ 
np ak es Nad im convention, at Wind{or, om the 25th: 
of December, 1777; declared that the territory: ca 
Vermont was, and ef tight ought to be, a free: 
_ dependent fate; and for the purpofe of r 
eee paises ha inthe fame, they made 


he 


N E Swi M fait IRE | 
declaration‘of their rights, and. ratified a conftitatians os i oe 
which an abftract may be feen in the seh ican. Univer- BG, 
fal Geography. thea st 

i iflary. ]. The traa of chontey called r ormtont, Metice 
the late war, was claimed both by ‘New York and New 
Hamphhire ; and thefe interfering claims have been the 
eccafion of much-avarm altercation,,the particulars of | 
which it would be neither entertaining nor ufeful to de- | ~ 
tail. They were not finally adjusted. till fince the peace, 40" 
When hoftilities commenced between Great Britain  ~ 
and her.colonies, the ithabitants.of this diftri@, confid- _ 
ering themfelves.as in a fate of nature, and not within — 
the jurifdigtion eithersof New York or New Hanipthives 
aflociated and formed for themfelves a.conititution. Un. ye 
der this conflitution, they have continued to exercile —_ 
all the powers of an independent ftate, and have b 
-profpered. On thefourth of March, 1791, agree 
sto ast of Congr ae of December 6th, 3990, this 
became one ‘f° the United States, and conftitut 
fourteenth, .and .net ‘the. leaft. refpectable Pillar 4 
American, Union. 

Dr. Samuel W ade has wr itten a judicious a 
tsretting eon of this State, in One volume, hed 
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po) earn: Disifons.] This Rateiseipided i into 5 counties | 
yh a # eae are fubdivided into towndlipsymind: of which g ; 
about fix miles ene Fhe 
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Sick ed Ff Rorefihouth |5,339 
0 oes Rockingham atl 45007 |< Exeter {4y727 
Raph ch OP neat ¢ (Concord 2,053 . 
nim A, Ps + i : Dover é 2,062 
BS ; ‘seatford 8, 33.6% ; Durham ; 1,426 | 
eet “Hilinbrongh go ('43,899 Amhett [2,250 7 
Siti TN rosy ioe Ee Keenes?: 11,645 ae | 
a “Chethire a3 APS BS ph Hes ! 
. >.) $ Baverhill 805. Bee 
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1 3 Face of thes Country ‘] Phis fate has ee arnaN 18 wy 

~ miles of fea-coaft, at its foutheaft corner. The only +> 
poe ee fer’ thips -is: os entrance of Pifcataqua river, — 
Ue fhores of which are rocky. - The flicre is moftly- a: 
fa ndy be ach,sadjoining which are fait marfhes, interfect- 
ee ed by creeks. From the fea no remarkable high lands 
: | appear nes arer than 20 or zormiles, then-commences a 

ae suntaingus country. Yhe lands” bordering on Con- 
: “necticut river are mterf{perfed with extenfive meadows 
os Or. intervales, rich and well watered. . 

SN: Afountaiits. .|° The moft noted mountains in dit ita 
“are the ‘White Mountains, one of which is called Mount 
| Wafhington—Menadnoek~ -Olfapee, and Moofehillock, 
— are all defcribed inthe Amer. Univ. Geography. 4 
OP iverss} Five of the largell | ftreams in- New En Hind. - = 
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receive more ‘or Tels “of their waters ‘om this 
i‘ ee ate, Conneticut, Ar sae Sp ‘Saco ee 
mack, and Pifcataqua rivers," Sted 
© Connecticut river rifes in the high: 4a s 
atte, the United Statee ‘from the Briti fi 
Lower ‘Canada, > Tt has been Airveyed’ abo 
i Pager the 4sth dégree of latitude, 
Mash us "rs ciao ale fe “is. iM ; 
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ie rivers. Hes a Sega 
Conneéticut river, in its cone dead New et: oe 
hire and Vermont, has two confiderable falls; the firt = 
are c called Fifteen Mile Falls, between Upper ; and Lower, Hol 
Coos 5 ; the river,is rapid for,2o,miles. At Walpole i isa th 
fecond remarkable fall, formerly known by the name of 
the Great Fall, now denominated Bellows’ Falls. In i a 


a bridge of timber was conitruded over this fall, 365 feet "4 
tongs and fupported in, the middle by a great rock,under 
which the higheft foods pafs without detriment. is ‘Two. 


bridges have fince been erected over this riv er—one Ghee 
Hanover, the other at Windfor. The former is about’. 
30: rods in length, confifting of one arch of 230 feet chord. hs 
—coft Lemtrecti 12 and 13,000 dollars; the latter, 521 feet 7, OR 


wlength, exclafive of abuiments-——coft 20,000 dollars. | 
" “This beautiful river,*, in its whole lerigth, is lined on , 
each fide with.a great number of the molt flourifhing. 
F Y: 
and pleafant towns in the United States. In its whole 
“‘courde it preferves a. diftance of from 80 to 109 miles 
from the fea coat. | 
Merrimack rivet is formed by the confluence. of 
Pemigewallet and Winnipifeogte rivers. After ae . 
Pemigewailet receives the waters of W. innipifeogee, it it 
| takes the name of Merrimack ; and, purfuing 2 courte of > 
about go miles, firft in a foutherly and then inan cate hae 
- direGion,pafling over Hookdet, Dok Cae ag Panencl ; st i 
et falls, it empties into the fea at Newburyport; From. ~ 
| TUNES 2b receives Blackwater, Contoocook, Pifcataquoagy fy 
ATly: Nafhua and Concord rivers: From the eat, 
Bo weook, Suncook, Cohas, Beaver, Spicket and Powaw: a i. 
tivers. Contoocook heads near Monadnock mountaing 
very bra: and 1o or 12 miles from its mouth is roa 
s wide. .  Juk before its entrance into the Merr imack, 
st a beautiful ifland of about 5) 
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remarkable, ¢ as being the {pot ve a : Ke 
os be : a Mrs. ty x | 
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Te 0) through happier vallies thine,” 
mt ¢ inks ve fea a abies wave than arse Bastows 


er ote * 

. tee ode” 
a Mrs. Dundn performed an edie Mey x lott. 
_woman had been taken by a part: ee ; * 
“verhillin Maffichnifetts, and carried 1 to this ifland. - 1 ' ae t 
Indians, 8 or.10.in number, f atigu d, and thinking the ms 

.felves fecure, fell afleep. She im: roved this cpportunit on 
to make her efcape ; and that fhe might effect it without. 
danger of being purfued, fhe withene< of their tomahawks 
"-yaited them all, {calped. them, took their canoe, ‘and Te. 
rurned, down the river to Haverhill, and carried the — 

| ‘fealps t to Boiton, where fhe’ was generoufly rewarded.’ 
‘ Awbridge has been ereéted over Amotkeag falls, 5 56 
feet in length, and 80 feet wide, fupported by 5 piers. fl 
And, what is remarkable, this bridge was rendered 
paflable for travellers in 57 days after it was begun: | 
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"Phere are feven other bridges over the Merrimack—one _ 


_. at Newbury, two at Haverhill, one at see a one at. 7 
% Dracut, and two at Concord, " 
‘The Pifcataqua i is the only large river whofe whole 
courte is in‘ New Hampfhire. From its form and the 
fituation of its branches, it is extremely fayourable to 
-the purpofés of navigation and commerce. ‘The mot | 
refpectab ble bridge in the United States has been erected 
over this river, D wales dhéve Portfmouth, 2,600 feet 
in dength. It colt 68,000 dollars. 4 
* Lakes.) Winnipifeoree Lake is'the largeft ‘catteien a 
PB Ssed vee in New Hampihire. It is about 24 miles in 
a hee § fiom S E. to N. W. and of very unequal breadth, | 
from 3 to 12 miles. ‘It is full of iflands, and is fupplied | 
with numerous,rivulets from the furrounding mountains, ; 
‘This leke is frozen about 3 months th a year,and many 
deiohes and teams, from: the circumjacent towns crofs it 
on the i ice In fummer. it is navigable its wholg length, { 
- - The other. confiderable. Jakes, are Umbas soe (in the F 
oN pir ‘corner of f the State, and partly in ne Diftria of 
_ Maine) Squam, Sunnapee and Great Offapeer 7 
Soil and Produdtions, | OF thefe ' t here | are a great variet eZ 
vin this fate, The interval lands upon the margin 
the large rivers are the moft valuable, peesis ‘ 
overflowed and enriched every year, b 
the uplands, which brings ¢ down a f; 
“"Thefe interval lands are of various bi 
hg te the neat or _ emote ateaion) PE: 
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uf Conn fent, river, they. are coe a. ea oft ia a ‘mi ile’ 
toa Sand a half ‘on each, fide 5 and it is obfervable 
“that. t ney yield wheat | in preuter i abundance and peifec- 

“tion. than the fume kind of foily ealt of thé. height. off | 
e mit _ ‘Thee: lands, i in’ every’ ‘prt of the fate, yicld all 
i “the other, kinds of graim inthe ereatell perfection ; 3 biRt 
are not fo good Ce pathure: ‘ab the uplands.of a, proper 
quality. UEne wide: ‘fpre. wing hills are, ‘generally mucit 
‘elteemed as Warm and. rieh 5) rocky mon? land/is ac- 
“counted good for padure 5 dtained fw: amps have a deep’ 
neilow foils dad“the vallies bacween hills are generally 
_wery productive: 

_ Apples and pears ate the mot comnion; ‘anid the prin- 
ie truits cult vated | in this athe, No ant Bybee 
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4 market, may be produced in almoit any. quantity. + aaa 
"New Hamphhire. , ac Ua Ol 
”  Pradeand Munufacdures. | The inbabitaneas in the fouth- vi 
wefllern quarter of this ftate, generally carry their. ‘pro= 
duce to Bofton: In the middle and northern part, as far’ 
“as the Loiwver Coos, they trade.at Portfmouth. Above’ 
~ the Lewer Coos, there are yet no convenient roads dired- 
~ dy to the fea coait. The people on the upper branch. sh 
« of Saco river find their neareft market at Portland, deh ae 
~~ the Diftri@ of Maine ; and thither the inhabitants’ Of 
Upper Coos have: enerally carried their produce; lome 
eve gone in the other direction to New York market. 
“The people. ihi the country generally manufacture’ 
their ¢ own: clothing ; $4 and aclideta tin qu tities of tow 
~-eloth for_exportations The other manufactures are pot 
4 and pearl alhes, maple fuyar, bricks and pottery,:and: 
fome i iron, not fufficient, however, for. home confump- 
‘tion, thoweh-it ‘might be made.an: ‘Attiele! of exportation. 
Be) opulatiat and Charager.|. ‘The number of inhabit-- * 
i pants, in: oy has meer mer tioned i in. the wet table & 
of divifions. aaa ts . 


peist oe 
Ee tes Beir countries, are: in poate a bard, robul, 
est ena brave people. hae 
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: Cell Les, Daas, etc.) ‘The only college i int hiss 
ean is in the townfhip of Hanover, fituated! on’ a 
* beautiful plain about halfa mile eaftofConne@icut rivery 
in latitude 43°33’. It was named Dartmouth College, 
after the Right Honorable William, Earl of Dartmouthyi © 
who was one of its principal benefactors, . Tt was found. 7 
ed by the late pious and benevolent Dr. Ekazer'Wheeloch,, © 
who, in 1769, obtained a royal charter, wherein ample 
privileges. were granted, and fuitable> provifién made. 
“for the education ‘and inftruétion of youth of the Indian 
tribes, in ‘reading, writing, and all parts of learning, 
which fhould appear neceflary and expedient for eiviliz- 
ing and chriftianizing the children’ cf Pagans, as well 
“asin all the liberal ats and fciences, and allo of Englith: 
outh anda any others. — It fs now one“of the moft grow=. ” 
“ing ferninaries in the United States. 
"Phe funds of this college’ confit chiefly»in lands, 
amounting to about 80,c00 acres, which-are increafing: 
in value, in proportion to the growth of the country. 
- The number of under graduates, m’1790, was about 
“Hes ; they have, fince increafed. A. grammar‘{chool,, 
ibout 50 or 60 fcholars, i is annexed to the college. 
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‘The fladents are under the immediate government 
‘eile ‘infrucion of a Prefident, who is alfo‘profellor of 
—hiftory 5a profeffor of mathematics and natural philof  _ 
ephy, i profeffor of: languages, and two 'tuters. 

There area number of academies in this ftate; the 
"principal | ‘of which is at Exeter, founded and endowed ~~ 
by the Hon. Jobn Phillips,’L. L. Dv of Exeter; andim- 

“corporated by a of aflembly, in E781, by the siame of: 
“ Phillips’ Exeter Academy. Tris a very tefpectable 
and ufeful igfitation, under the infpection. a a board 
of truftees, amd the immediate government‘and inflruc. 
‘tien of a preceptor and an. affiftant. ‘Tt has a‘ fund of — 
about 1 5,000/, one fifth of which is in’ lands not yer x 
produdtive. "The prefent annual income is’ oh a 
ba commonly from 6o to 80 fudents. - 8 ae 

An academy at New Ipfwich was: incorporated Sy bd 
147893 and has a fund of about Fodor and gan ally 
rom 42 to sistas pt a? fe, ao py ie a 
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nere is another academy at Atkinfors, founded by” 
; 


— £iiete oa dn ; . 

the Hon. Nathaniel Peabody, who has endowed it with 9 
a donation of 1,000 acres of land. twas incorporated. ; 
MEO ot Sa Re ae a ed ge er ear ie. 

At Amherft, an academy. was incorporated IN 1791s. 5 
“by the name of the “ Aurcax Academy.” Similar initi? 
tutions are forming at Charleftéwn, Concord, and other — te ee 
- placesy:which, with the. pecuhar attention which has. ne 
lately been paid to fchools, by the legiflature, and the. “A 
eftablifhment of focial libraries in feveral towns, afford: 
a pleafing profpect:of the increafe of literature.and ufe+) i 
ful knowledge in this State. nae EGA ah Dann ed iy, 
Chief Towns. ] Portfmouth is, the Jargeit town: in: 

this State... It is-abowttwo miles from the fea, on the ~ 

fouth fide of Pifeataqua River: It contains about G@4o0 
dwelling houfes, and nearly, as, many other buildmgs,. | 
befides thofe for public ufes-;. which are three Congre- 3 


i. 


tye 


pyres churches, one Epifcopal, one Univerfalitt, a: 


ate-leuge,. market-houfe,. four. {chool-houfés,, and’ a. ; 
work-houte. . ay | ais, 
__lis-harbour;is one of the beft'on the continent, having , 
a fuflicient depth of water for vellels of any burden. ‘ 
 Exeter.is/15 miles SW. frony Portfmouth, fituated® 
at the head of navigation, upon Swamfcut, or E rete” . 
river... Iris well Gtuated fora. manufacturing town; ands : 


has alréady asduck-manufactory, in itsinfancy 5, fix faw 
trill, a fulling mill, flitting mill, paper mill, nuff mill, 
“two chocolate, and 10-gnilt mills, iron works,and 2 pr ints . 
ing offices. Phe. public. buildings: arg two Congrega-- 
tional churches, an academy,a newand handfome courts 
boufe ‘and a.gaols, The public. offices of the State are 
Kept here... Formerly, this-town was famoU® for: ois 
building, but this bufinefs. has not. flourithed:fince its 
ihterruption. by, the.war. ADRS: (MR SERS ig) ae 
"Concord is.a pleafant, fourifhing inland? town; fii. 
ated on the weft‘bank.of Merrimack River; 54 miles W.. 
\N. W. from Bortfmouth.. The General Court of Inte) - 
have commonly held ‘their. feflions here 3: and fromr its* . 
ba fas 1 fituation, and’ a thriving backcountry, At will 
ply foon become the permanent feat'of govern 
#4 Sper Re SE ad Neg 65.02 OL ‘. Lid hive bt oA eee 
Much of the trade of the upper country centers 
owns : es 
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_ Dover, Amherft, Keene, Charléflown; Plymouth and 
Haverhill, are the other mo confiderable towns in” 
‘this State. POSE TOT PRM AE STOR Romy Mae eh 0) 5k Te 
_, Cnrisfities.| Ta the townfhip of Cheer isa circular 
eminence, half a mile in diameter, and 400 féet-high, 
-called Rattlefnake hill. On the fouth fide, ‘to yards. 
from its bafe, isthe entrance ofa cave called the Devils 
Den, in which is a room 15 Or 26 feet fquare, and 4 feet © 
high, floored and circled by a reoular rock, from the 
upper part of which are dependent many excrefcences, 
nearly in the form and fizé of a pear, and, when ap- 
proached by a torch, throw out a fparkling luftre of 
almoft every hue. Many frightful fories have been 
told of this cave, by thofe who delight in. the marvel- 
jous.. It is a cold, dreary, gloomy place. 
- > Religicn.) The principal! denominations of Chriftians, 
o in this State, are Congregationalifts, Prefbyterians,. 
& Epifcopalians, Baptifts and Quakers. “There is a fmal] 
-_. fociety cf Sandemanians, and another of Univerfalifts, 
4n Portfmouth. . | 
 Hiffory.] The firft difcovery made by the Englith, of — 
‘any part of New Hampfhire, wasin 1614, by Capt. John: | 
Smith, who: ranged the fhore from Penobfcot to Cape 
_ €od; and in this route difcovered the river Pifcataqua.. 
On his return to: England; he publifhed a defcription of 
the country, with a map of the coaft, which he prefented: 
_- to Prince Charles, who gave it the name of New Enc-. 
¢ ‘and. The firft fettlement was made in 1623. ° 
New Hampfhire was for many years under the jurif- 
diction of the governor of Maflachifetts, yet they had: 
a feparatellepiflature.. They ever bore a proportionablée 
fhare of the expenfes. and levies in all enterprifes, ex- 
peditions ail military exertions. whether planned ‘by- » 
the colony or the crown. -In every ftagze of the oppo- 
 fition that was made'to the encroachments of the Brit-- 
ith parliament, the people, who evér had a high fenfe of: 
liberty, cheerfully bore their part., At the commence- — 
‘ment of hoftilities, indeed, while their council was ap- _ 
‘pointed by royal mandamus, their patriotic ardour was. 
4, 


aa | 


_ shecked by thefe crown officers, ‘But when freed from 
r m4 . boghe. a Vs ae Sy Aw : Ps sh seme 23,4 lis. Pg 
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a better flew cable torthe Binbieca ts Whid.. | 
len the*voice of their country declared for war 3:,, 
aegeh Bee troops had a large fhare of the hazard and: 
 fatiaue,’as well as of the plory of oatesn tis? the bee 
revolution: Mig da C1) TADQET PV RET £1 
» Fora complete hifhady OF ehis State, ‘the: asad 
| Referred to the Rev. ‘Dri Belknap’ s,’publiffed in’ three. 
eit Bv0. | in 119% written ia a bed eh hiftorie 
ne d 2 i f 
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Mikes) 46 <0 Sq. Miles. 
Length, B00 }) 92 Rise ase and.9° Eulon,. 3 a ai” 
“Breadth 200 sgh ae °anda8°N, lat. 77? 7a 


c jae OUNDED facia by Lower baat = 
Boundaries. 3}: ‘from which it. ts Hat les by the high: 
ands} eaft, by the ‘river’ St. Croix, and a‘line dra 
due north nee itsefouree to the frid high lands, Se. 
_divides it'from the Province of New Brust cek3 ae 
“by the Atlantic Ovean; welt, by New Hampihire. 
ADivifionn] Phe Diftrie. of | Maine is’ divided i 
“Be Riglonb bent we i eae A in 
soihicaned bia No: Inhabitants. Chief Tewnse He a : bt “ 
York. a. ae iM a2 _ 87729 York shay ee 
Cumberla be eS 372924 Por tland: he e 48! 
Kennebeck* (245304 | Angnftaia. f 
eee bi: veka tages Wilcaffet 
| Wathington ene 
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7, winter, which: ufually laiis with feverity from: the: mid--_ 


~ 


_ ‘4itid “commodious harbours 3. befi ides which t 


_ particularly between Penobfcot and Kennebeck rivers. 
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. and Climate... 
country, cannot be called ina Guba inotise A vgreat pro- ny 
portion of the lands, are arableand exceedingly. fertile, 


Face. oe the Country, Soil, Ae mf > oxi Didrid pes 


On fome parts. of-the ika‘coaft,.the lands,are but indif- — i 
ferent. but; this defect, might; eafily be. remedied, by 
-manuring it with a marine vegetable, called rock-weed, 7 
which grows-on: rocks~ between: high: and: low. water: 

mark, all-along’the-{horess- It redeesn asmof: orccheneg 
-manure, and the iupply. is immentfe.. 

The country has a large proportion of dead ‘he anipss: 
-and funkenjlands, which. are’ eafily drainedjand leave a: ~ 
rich fat foil. ‘The interior country is iniveeally repre-- (7 
fented as being of -an excellent foil, well adapted both: “a 
for tillage and pafture. The lands iff mene cat are ealily 
ko erhany oh aving but little under-brufh. | 

~The Diftriét: of Maine may naively be confidered | 
in three aida ST he frff, comprehending ‘the tract — 7 
lying eat of Penobfcot river, of about 4,500,000 acres 3> | 
the f2cond, and belt trac, of About: 41000000 ACres, lying a 
‘between | Penobfeot and. Kennebeck rivers; the fray 7 
fir tt fettled,.and moft populous at prefent, welt of Kens — 
nebeck. riven containmg alfo, about 4,000,000, acres.. 

The‘ climate does not; materially differ. from the reft’ 

‘of New ‘England... The weather,isgnore regular.in. the 


“dle. of December, to the laft of March ; a -during.this t time- 
the ponds and freth water rivers are paflable on.the ice,. 
and fleighing continués uninterrupted by thaws) 

_ ‘The elevation pfthe lands in- general ;:the purity of A 

a air, which i is Tenderad fwreet ane Gielen et or | 


Stes A es 


water this Coes isd che eal of the. Sanit mt 
all unite to render this one of the healthielt Countries 1 in 
the world. | Ek sR eo ae ¥ 

Rivers.) This didria Hie ‘a féa call 
Mniles, i in. which diftance. there. is; an abut 


eurity given to navigat tion, 0 on fome part of th coa 


+ 
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ste of: ses the inland Ppa. “ta irnohe the whole’ jet 

é iflands, among whith v aie may general~ 
path faery. 20015 

hep rincipal are the following, as he Sila frore 

Ni weft: (St. Croix, Paflamaquoddy, Schoodiacy, 

Ur iom, Pendbfcor, Kennebéck, Detar wea Moree 3 
gin, (now mofegenerally’ called Andr roe) Sipe 
river, Caffen’s river, Royal’s river, Prefumfent, None- 
fuc n, Saco: and Moufom ; alf York and Cape Neddock 
fivers m the county of York, which ate fhort and ingon- 
fiderable Rreams. 

_ Bays and Capes. } 
iquoddy,\ pert, TS 
thefe, Penoisft, tar 
Both are full 
for town thips 
Production} 
there itis 


he principal bays are Paffamia.i 
bi{cot, Cafco, and Wells. ‘OF. 
feo are the moft remarkable. 
ome of which are large pr aa 


~< s 
oh 
4 foib. of this country, in general, 
at to rective the feed, appears 
‘to be Pery. ae ithe growth of wheat, rye, bate 
ley, Oats, pens, h > fax, as well as for the produc- 
tio of algo ail kinds of culinary roots and ‘planes, ‘ 
and for Exglith srafs; and alfo for Indian corn, pros 
Wided the feed 22 précuted froma more northern ¢l 

mate. i tare the {pontancous growth of the ae 
uty. s 

This country is equally good for grazing as fort 
Mage} and large ftocks sof neat catile may be fed, bor 
fammer abd: Wwinter.. ~)\_ 

The natural growth of pa country confit at whied e 
"pine and ipece fe a large quantities, fuitable for 
Beat boar d thingles ; the white pine is, perkaps,. 
é f all others liad ufefal and important 5. no wood 
eae fuppl plaice in building. Maple, ‘beech, 
white and ht Fit and yéllow birch, are the growth of 
this country. ‘The birch is a large fightly tree, and is. 
fied for" cabinet work, and receives a polifh little in- 


ors to mako The low lauds produce fir. This: 
iG for timber nor fual; but it ields a 
aii is taba rized. This Aiititarn’s isc ined: 


es, like bliflers: under bay! fmoork. - 
. 3 “bark a 
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~ bark of the tree, . The fir is an evergreen, refen 
the fpruce, but. very tapering, : and neither tall nor la 
From the different rivérs, in ‘this ealtemn. country, 
ters, may be drawn for mills and all water Work. @ cena 
Great ad yaht ages arife to thole. who ‘live on hie % 
Wena. from the fhell fh, viz. the lobfter, the feollop 
andthe clam.” To thefe advantages 7 may be added thele — 
“which arife from the forelis being filled with the moofe my 
and deer, and the waters beng” COV ered with wild fow 
‘of different kinds. , 
“ Exportr.| This country abounds with lumber of wat 
ious kinds, fuch.as malts), which of-iate, however, have@ 
‘become fearce ; white pine boatds, fhip timber and eva) 
‘ery {pecies of fplit lumber, mam, yctuired fom pine: cand! 4 
eak ; thefe are exported from Co is ecrent ports in ime! 
‘menfe quantities. Dried filh Feds, ges a: capital article 
ef export. a 
: | State of: Litératire.) Theleci raid charter grants 
‘ed in. 1795, eftablifhed a college ats Bruniwick, by the 
“name ot Bowdoin College. — It. has ‘fince been organiz- | 
_* ed; and: went into éperation, Sept=-1802.- Academies: ” 
| _in Hallowell, Berwick, Fryburg and Machias, have beens ( 
_ incorporated by the legiflature, and endowed with hand. | 
- fome tants of the public lands. Another at Portland: 
has been inftituted, but has not yet been endowed. And. 
“it ig but juit.to oblerve, that a- Apirit of improvement is* 
increafing. A 
Chief Towns.) Portland is thé ceil of hie’ Dinh 
of Maine. It is fituated ona promontory in Cafco Biya 
and was formerly a part of Falmouth. In July, 17860 
this part of the town, being the moit populous: ‘and mer 
‘eantile,. and fituated on: the harbour,. together: with ill j 
iflands. which:belong to. Falmouth, was ineorporated. by | 
‘thes name of Portland:. Tt has a mott excelient, fate: and: 
-gapacious harbour, “which is feldom or never com- 
Bletely; frozen:over, Itis near the main ocean;, and is 
_ealy of accels. ‘The inhabitants carry om: a’ confidera- h 
— ble foreign. trade.” lt is one of the moi thriving com; _ 
mercial towns -in the Commonw ealt ‘of tegen 
“Although three fourths of it was lu Gn athes b Ee 
| Bualh Hcet in Si, 4 3 it Bay fince been entirely neat” ty 
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RUE dings. are three heal two for Congregationalifts 


York kis 74 miles N. &. from Bolton, and 9 from. 
ortimouth. York river, which: is navigable or. vet. 
. ie of 250. tons, 6 or 7 miles from the, fea, pafles” 
Hough the t6wn. Over this river, about a mile from | 
the. fea, a wooden bridge was built in 1761, 270 feet 
long, exclufive of the wharves at each end, which reach | 
to the channel, and 25 feet. wide. The bridge fkands 
on thirteen piers ; and was planned and conduéted 
by Major Samuel Sevwall, an ingenious mechanic, and: 
native of the town. © The model “of Charles river bridge 


»tendance of the fayae gentleman. ~ It has alfo ferved as 

the model of Malden and Beyerly bridges, and has been 
jmitated.even in lurope, by thote i ingenious American 

artilts, MeMéurse Coxe and Thompfon. 

This town was fettled as early as 1630, and vataand 
called. Agamenti@gs, 4gom a remarkable hint hill in it, 
of that name, #nor-s and-mark for mariners ) : 

. “Hallowell is a FD flourihing town, fituated at the 
head of the tidé witeys on Kennebeck river. Augufta, 
Pownalborouéh, Penobfeot and Machias are alfo towns 
of confiderable andincreafing importance. Bangor, fit~ 
gated atthe head of the tide waters on Penobfcot river, 
Kittery, Wells, Berwi¢k, North Yarmouth, Bath, and: 
‘Waldoborough, are the other moft confiderable towns. 

Population, CharaGer and Religion.\ For the firlt of 
thefe “aries. fee the table of dvifions. * . 

There areno peculiar features in the character of the 
people of this diftriet, te diftinguith them from their 
neighbours in New Hampthire and Vermont. Placed _ 
as they are in like circumttances, they are like them, a 
steal hardy, patesprizang, induitriaus, Oe pco- 

d i 4 Ge Ad 


and oman | 
BK Indians.) ; 
¢ bes oe 


ey 


ratholics, ¢ .. ey) 
“he remains of he Penobfeot fribe are the 
dians who také up théir refidence in this diftriét. 


regular 


" d one for ‘Epif¢opalians, and a handfome court: houtfe. - 


was taken from this, and was built under the fuperin- 


; an iauia S. te Gs aati haha. 
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» The isn pil eM det dininads ions are Congre- - 
: gationalifis and Bgptilts ; there are a few $ oifcgpaltt 


ae of about 109 families, and live together ia 


‘periodical public mectings. 


“ane | its. erection into an. pdep ety | 
: lied difeufled by the sng 
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regular fociety at Indian Old Town, which - is Tit tt 
on an ifland of about 200 acres, in Penobféot river, jukt 
above the great falls. They are Roman Cah and 
have a prieft who refides among them, and adminifter 
ma ordinances. They have a decent houfe for pu bl ic 
worfhip, with a bell, and another building where, ei zu 
mect to tranfaét the public bufinefs of their ttibe. © f : 
their a uffemblies, all things are managed with the. greata) 
eft. order and decorum.. The Sachems form the ‘legit ‘ % 
dJative and creatine authority, of the tribe; though the | 
heads of all the families:aré invited to be ere at their | 


i 
#, 


a Ai 
, Hifiory. }. The firft-attempt ‘to fettle this country was ‘ 
made in 1607, on‘the weit fide of Kennebeck, near the | 
fea. No. permanent .fettlement, however, Was. at ia 4 
time elleéted. It, does not: appear tie 
tempts. were made, until betw een | 
1630. a 
— he feparation of | he diftriae gS 


J ome 

ay the appointment of the ‘are. Stich ts ie 4 

rap id fettlement and growth “ eS Aa that! the: 1 

‘eriod when this. contemplate de feparagion 5 wil ae re q 

Bee: is probably not far diftant.~ a 
For the beft hiftorical ‘account of this. didi, fic 

Begs Sullivan’s Hiory, pallies, ‘Thomas sd | 
ndrews, pine ERTS Peep aes 
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amie Ocean 3 ; fouth, bythe Atlantic, Rhode Ifland and 


ynnecticut ; 3 welt, by: New. Yc ork. Me 
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| Divifions. 5 This part of Maflachutettsi is adeas OF Nog 
the following counties:: ae ; 
Oa . {No. Now © PIN. Se me 
~ Cotinties. \Zotuns. Houfes. Inb ne Chief donuts. Inbab, 7 Fig 
EEE | | a a a ogee ies ue 
3,286) a8,or5| Bovrdn mae “124,937 a 
324295 27 ,5216'}/ “Sang a LIQ FB i 
i Salem : Ow ey 
73995 61,496. ee pave : 
“Middlefex: |, 42 | 6585 46,928 ie Ae 2 ore 
Hampfhire | 62 | 9,3461 72,452 tte ie a 
Plymouth 15'| 45387.|-30,073 | . Plyniouth 35524 
Briftol - 15 | 4,6954 33,880]. Taunton WOO ais hm 
Barnftable ¥3 | 2,537 119,293] Barnftable 25964. Sy 
Duke’s 3 462) 3,118) Edgarton L236 
ucket “3 79} $3617 |» Sherburne 55659 
Worcefter |. 49] 9,239 | 61,192 sibs np see ae 
‘Berkthire tf 20 | 4764] 33.670 P a ee Ns Ya 
‘ a Lees er. : Great Barrington} 15H ers 
Total, 297 “57, hoe 6301" | es . Wits 
Climate.) See New England: ee, 
| Rivers.) Houke atOnick (river eids ean Podpat" Abe: 
arses in the weftérn patt of this State, and flows’ 
foutherly through Conneticut, into Long Ifland Sound, — 
Deerfield river falls into Connecticut river, from’ the 
welt, between Deerfield and Greenfield. A molt exe! 
cellent and. beautiful’ traé& of meadow lies'on its banks... 
Welifield river empties into the Connedicut at Wet 
Springfield. Conneticut river paffes through this State,” he 


and interfe@s the county of Hampfhire. In its courfe | 

it runs over oy above Deerfield, and between North- - : 
rinofiel A company by the fame of’ =; 

hocks ard Canalson Connecs* 


-ticut river,? was Pacspaiea by the General Court, in 


1792, for the purpofe of oie bight. 8 Conneicut! river 
paifble for boats, and other things, from Chicapee river 
northward, to N New Hampthire, A part of this plan has 
Been exécuted. Miller’s’ and Chicapee ’ rivers fall into 
¢ onnedticut on the eatt fide ; he pete | at sea 

th ae at an iti? | i 


Couey of Effex o over feveral ire which bridges have | 
erected. Sor oh Speers ¢ 
Nathvaa,“Concord, and Shaheen rivers vile in 


\ Jetich and Chebacco rivers pais. through. the town @ 
_ Ipfwich into Ipfwich bay. _Myftic river falls into Bo: A: 
ton harbour ealt of the peninfula of Charleftown. Ley 
is navigable three miles, to Medford. A canal is cut- / 
ting to conneé this with Merrithack fiver. es 
Charles river isa confiderable ftream which paffes ins 
to Bolton harbour, between Charleftown and Bolton. | 
| It is navigable for boats to Watertown, 7 miles.: ji 
ir Kebacite river, after pafling over falls fufficient to 
carry mills, unites with other fmall ftreams, and forms | 
a very conftant fupply of water for the many mills firu- | 
ated on the river below, until it meets the tide in esis 
ton, BE whence it is navig‘able for veflels of 156 tons 
- burden to the bay, diftant about four miles. iF 
.- North river runs in a ferpentine courfe between 
Scituate and Marfhfield, and paifes to the fea. «T'aunton 4 
tiver is made up of feveral ftreams, which unite in or 
near the town o! Bridgewater. Its courfe is from N.E, 4 
to &. W. till it falls into Narraganfet Bay at “Tivertons an 
oppofite the north end of Rhode Ifland. | It receives.a (@ 
coutiderable tributary ftream at Taunton, . from. in : 4 
we _ northwett. Y 
Mu dapes aa andes és} aa The capes of 1 note, on the. | 2 
- goalt of this fate, are, Cape Ann on thé north fide of © 
Maffachufetts Bay, and Cape Cod on the fouth. Cape, J 
et Malabar, on Sandy Point, extends 10 miles from Chat- | 
- ham towards Nantucket ; Cape Poge, the NE. point — 
of Chabaquiddick 5. Saphene, the welt pein of _Mar- @ 
i tha’s: Vineyards. +: % ms 
é "Phe principal bays on he. cenit of ‘Malideliuicits, are. 4 
Ipfivich, Bolton, Plymouth, Cape Cod or Barnitabley 9 
- and Buz7ard’s Bayse Many iflands are {cat | 
bid eval ithe moft san of which are 
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SbGRE ie into curious ‘hexps; and crowned with 
-buthes bearing the beach plum.» 

Nantucket Ifland \ies fouth of Cape Cod. It pntatlis, 

according to, Douglafs, 23,000 acres,including the 

peach. ‘This ifland was granted to Thomas Mayhew, 
By the Earl of Sterling, in the year 1641, and the fettle- Re 
‘ment of it by the Englith commenced inthe year 1659. 

“As the ifland is low and fandy, it is calculated only for 

‘thofe-people who are willing to depend almoft entirely 
on the/watery element for fubfiftence. The ifland of 
itfelf conftitutes one county by the name of Nantucket. s: 
Tt-has but one town, called Sherburne, conteiee in : 
¥79% 4,620 inhabitants ; in 1800, 5,617. : 

The inhabitants formerly carried on the mott conta: 

erable whale. fifhery on the coaft, but the war/almof 
ruined this bufimefs.» ‘They have ‘ince, however, reviv- 4 
edit avain, and purfue the whales even into the Great 
Pacific Ocean. ‘There is not a tingle tree on the ifland 
ef natural growth. 

» The itthabitants of this ifland are principally ies 
‘hers 5 there is one fociety of Congregationalifts. » . Forty 
“years ago there were three congregations of Indians, i: 
each of which had a houfe for worthip and a teacher. 7 
“heir lait Indian paftor died 20 years fince, and was a 
aeons refpectable character. a 

Martha's Vineyard, which lies a little to the weltward | 

“of Nantucket, is 19 miles in length and four in breadth, 
dt contains three focieties of Coagregationaliits, at Edgar- 
ton, Tifoury and Chilmark, two of Baptifts,withoutmin- 
ilters, and three congregations of Indians, one of which Pe 
is fupplied by an ordained Indian tninifter, and to the eat 
others, the Rey. Mr,. Mayhew preaches in rotation, and 
fuperintends the whole. This and the neighbouring 
ifland of Chabaquiddick, Noman’s land, and the Eliza-- 
beth Iflands, eonftitute Duke’s county, containing, in : 
31800, 3,118 inhabitants, 320 of which are Indians ane 
: mulattoes, fi abfifting by agriculture and fifhing. a 

_Edgarton, which includes the fertile ifland of Cha- 
iioviddich: about three or four miles long, and one and 
@ half broad, is the fhire town. The principal produc- 3 
po of the ifland are corn, rye and oats. ‘T es raife a 
Bicep > and cattle i in J taipmepean numbers, ate 
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izes. OF thefe about 415 only are of much import 


: BeAr, peaches, plums, eating: &e. 


ae ically attempted at Beverly, Worcefteand Bofton. 


suas water, Middleborough, and fome other places, nailshave — 

6 Mien made i infuch quantitiesas to prevent ina great meaf.) 
“* “are the importation of them from Great Britains. In this: 
_ State there are upwards of 20 paper mills, which produce: 4 


, cards are made at. the other manufaories in different. 
- at Ipfwich, which, from its natural advantages, promifes. 


to become a manufacturing towa—Wire for cards and. 


_diltilleries were 158 fills, which, togeths ain | : 
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The eiheian: ok hodiletaiasaten are in Maffac 
dla which is agreeably diverfified byabout4o of y 


“Calle Hand, now Fort Independence, is three : 
‘For. Bofton, and contains about 18 acres. of Jand.. 
whas been ceded to: the United States, who, at great 
penfe,] have fortified it’ ona new. plan. ‘The works Ww 
i compicted | in the autumn ef 1802.) | Oy 
Seiland Produfions.). In Maflachufétts are to Be found) 
call the varieties of foil from very good to very bad, capa. mn 
ble of yielding all the different-produdtions common to 
the climate,, fuch as Indian corn, rye, wheat,. barley, oats 
Inmp, flas, hops, potatoes, field beans and peaser- ap Piety 


_ Manufa@ures.) There was a duck manufafory at Bo t. 
“ton, from which between 2,000 and 3,0¢0 bolts, of 4 
-yardseach, faid to be the bett duck ever before feen” 
America, were fold in one year. Manufa@ures of thi 4 

kind have been begun in Salers, Haverhill and Springs | ‘ 
field. Manufaétories of cotton goods have been patriot 7 


woollen manufacory, on an extenfive fcale, has been. 
_tablithed ‘at Byefield parith in Newbury ; but thefe efforts, 7 
have generally been unfuccefsful. -At Taunton, Bridge- 


nore than 70,000 reams of. paper annually. ‘Lhe prin- 
| pal card mannufadtories are in Bolten and Cambridge,. ; 
in which are‘made, yearly, about #2,0¢0 dozen.ef cot- oe 
ton and w eek cards. . Between 2,900 and 3 seco dozen: | 


parts of the State... Shoes in large numbers are manu- 
fettured at Iaynn—Silkandthread lace, woollen-cloth,&¢. 
dal haoks 2 at Dedhant--ang a dye-houfe has seme ae 


There ee in 11792, ae aiAallesiae ick this. 
ployed in diftilling. fis foreign -mhterial: 


LomstI9 gallons. - “ “‘Belides thefe there were twel co 
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- apt 
try fills employed in diftilling domeRic materials, 
One million nine hundred thoufand gallons have been 
diffilled in one year, which, at a duty of eleven cents a 


08. 


dollars. A glafs-houfe has been ereted, at a great exs 
/pente,in Bolton, which promifes important benefit to 
‘the country. . soins 


~& Bridges.) The bridges that merit notice in this State 


are the following, viz. hg) bs 
| Charles river bridge, built in 1786—87, 1,503 feet 
long, and conne&ing Bolton and Charleftown, 
Malden bridge; acrofs Myftic river, connecting! 
Charleftown with Malden, built in 1787, 2,420 feet 
long, and 32 feet wide. __ ae 
) Effex-bridges upwards of 1,506 feet in length, eretted 
mm 1789, and connes Salem with Beverly. aie 
» & bridge acrofs Parker’s river, 870 fect long, and 26 
“feet wide, built in the year 1758. pein 
» A bridge over Merrimack river, in the county of Ef 
/fex, about two miles above Newburyport, built in 17926 
the place where the bridge is ereted, atv ifland 


divides the river into two branches; an atch of 160 
feet diameter, and 40 feet above the level of high waters 
eonnecs this land with the:main on one fide. The 
ehannel, on the other fide, is wider, but the centre : 
ts but 149 feet diameter: 


a toll.” 
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allon, yields a revenue to the government of 209,000 
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Ii \ Lhe American Academy. of Arts and oe y 
Ms -- vated May 4th, r780: The Maffachufetts Charitable Soct- 
P _ ely, incorporated December 16,1779. The Boffon E pif, 
a expal Charitable Society, firkt shiieaed: in 1724, and incall 4 
porated February 12,1784. The Maffachufetts Medical’ | 
Society, ieorporated November 1, 1781. The Society for ~ 
propagating the Gofpel among the Indians and cthers in. | 
“ae Nerth America, imcorporated November 19, 1787. b 
ih The J4afachufetts Society for prontuting Agriculture, n= | 
et corporated in 1792, The LHifforieal Societyy. eftablithed | . 
i in 1791, incorporated in 1794. The Marine Scciétiis of 
| ~ Bofton, Salem, and Newburyport. The Mafachufetts ~ ‘a 
§ Congregational Society... The Scotch and Lrifh Charitable @ 
i Societies. dt Society for the Aid of Emigrants, inkituted: 7 i: 
IN 17935 imncorpor ated mm .1795, whofe. operations have: | 
for fome time been fulpended. The Majfachufetts Char- 
table Fire Society, inflituted and ingerporated iy 1794. 
|. Boflen Mechanic Afsciation, eftablithed in v795. The ® 
ph eBafton Difpenfary for the Medical. Relief of the Poor, intti= 9% 
‘tuted in'1796—and the Boffon Female Afylumi, Hace ; 
ent 25, £8c0, and fince incorporated...) 4 
Ue ~ Literature, Colleces, Academies, Se.) « iA ceoneliale tor 4 
“cea idee laws of this Commonwealth, ever y town having fay | 4 
+e houfeholders or upwards, is to be provided with one or } 
more fchool-mafters, to teach children and youth to read? © 
‘and write, and inftruct them sin’ the’ Englith langues 

.. arithmetie,; orthography and cecent behaviour ; and | 
eeu where any town has 2co ‘families, there is alfo to be a a 
-. grammar fchool fet up. ‘therein, anddome difcreet per- | | 
a tony well inftructed: in the Latin, Greek and Englith 7 
Bes hu languages, procared to keep the fame, Yand. be fuitably. | 
Nee paid by the inhabitants. \‘Phe penalty for neglect of § 
AS fchools, i in towns of 50 families, j as, 1o/.—thofe- of 100 © 
H damit es, 20h OPH PO, ORT Hite Hon as ar 
~ Ia Botton there’ are feven’ public Schools f 
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“Latin grammar {chool; the scrap opel the La 
.. Greek languages are taught, and: cor dain 7 
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| tew years of age, having been previoufly well inftru@ed: 

in.Englifh grammar. In the three Englith grammar 
| fchools, the children of doth fexes, from 7 to 14 years of 
age are inftructed-in fpelling, accenting and reading the: 
 Englith language, both profe and verfe, with propriety 3: 
alfo in Englifh grammar and.compotition, together with: 
the rudiments of geography ; in the other three the: 
“fame children: are taught writing and arithmetic, The: 
fchools are attended alternately, and each® of them is: By. 
furnifhed with’an Ufher or Affiftant.”. The mafters of 
thefe {chools have each a falary of 6663 dollars per an- 
hum, payabte quarterly... ek: ; 
> ‘They are all under the immediate care of a cemmit- 
tee of twenty: one gentlemen, for the time being, chofen:. 3 
4 


He 
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ae 
a 
: 
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ee 


annually, whofe duty it is “ to vifit the fchools-at leak 
ence in three months; to examine the fcholars in the: 
various branches in which they are taught, to devife the: 
belt methods for the in? ruction and government of the. 
fchools, to give fuch advice to the matters as they fhall 
@hink expedient, and by all proper methods to excite in: 
“enildren a laudable ambition to excel in a virtuous, ami- — ~ 
-able deportment, and in every branch of ufeful knowl- 9 
*edge.’*’ At the annual’ vifitation: in July, 1795; there: 


were. prefent 450° miles and 850 boys. < Befides thefe. | 
there are-feveral private {chools, for inftru€tion in the: } 
“Enolith, Latin and: French languages—in Write 4 
arithmetic and the higher branches: of mathematics—-- 
and: alio in mufie and dancing. Perhaps thereis nota =~ 
“town in the world; the youth ef which more fully enjoy Aad 
the benefits of fehool education: than’ Bofton,. And. is 


when: we conlider how infeparably the happinefs and: 
profperity of our country, and the exiftence of our: 
prefent happy government, are connected with the edu-. - 
vation of children, too much credit cannot be given to: 
the enlightened'eitizens of this town for the attention 
\ they have paid to this:important bufinef&, and the worthy 
example they Have exhibited ‘for the imitation of others,. 
+ Next in importance to the grammar {chools aré the ~ 
/ academies, in which, as well as in the grammar {chools, 
young gentlemen are fitted for admiilion to the Unie 
»> Dummer Acavemy, at Newbury, was founded as 
eee 


1756, by means of a liberal donation from the 
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Ess. Honorable William Dummer, formerly sFetrtensaatel 
‘ ernor, and a worthy many whofe name it has ever Fine 
retained. It was opened in ‘176 3, and incorporated b 
an act of the General Court, m 1782. This acader 
is at prefent ma flourithing Repesas i. og 
Puitirs’ Acapemy, im Andover, was founded | 
and handfemely endowed, April 24, 1778, by the Hone © 
orable Samuel Phillips, Eq. of Andover, in the county | 
of Effex, and Commonwealth of Maffachufetts, lately ~ 
deceafed, and his brother, the Honorable John-Phillipsy © 
L. L. D. of Exeter, in the State of New Hampthire. — 
It was incorporated Odober 4,.1780. It is under the 7 
direftion of thirteen Truttees, of eelecaaale charactersy ~ 
and the immediate care of the Principal, whois one of ther @ 
truftees ex. oficio, an Alfliftant, anda Writing Matters — 
_ They are accommodated with a large and elegant builds — 
ing, erected at the expenfé of the founders, and their 
brother, the Honorable William Philips, Efq-late of Bots q 
¥ ton. It fs fituated on a delightful eminence, near the 
- manfion houfe of the Honorable Samuel Phillips, 
-3ts diftinguifhed patron, and fon of the deceated founder” 
—is encompaffed with a falubrious air, and commands | 
an extenfive profpe&. The lower {tory contains alarge 7 
fchool recom, with ample accommodations for an hun- | 
dred ftudents,.and two other apartments for a library © 
and other pw pofes ; ; the upper tory confilts of a {pax | 
cious hall, fixty-four feet in length, and thirty-three feet - 
in breadth, saligaed for exhibitions and. other’ wnpblie 
eccafions. | deRET ch te 
- The defign ob hie foundation, according to its cons 
Reto is, ** The promotion of:true piety and virtues 
4 the infirugtion of youth, in the “Engilith, Latin, and | 
. Greek Janguages 3 together. with writing, arithmetic, — 
pradical geometry, mulic and. oratory, logic and-geog, | 
raphy ; and fuch other of the liberal arts. and fciencesy 
or languages, as opportunity and ability hak minnie fii 
admit, and the Truitees fhall dire@.”? a 
»  Liercestir Acapemy, in the townfhip. of | 
é and county of Worcelter, was incorporated in 1 
_ For the encouragement _ of. this inftitution, Ebene 
Crafts and Jacob Davis, Efgr’ s. generoufly gave.a |. 
he, OO commodious manlion aig bee sha Pp 
Hh wances, in Leiceftere doth rl 
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Barsrau Acapremy, at askacan,| was incorporated’ 


dn 1792. Me Dipdaplicy ‘aft 
b der wat Hingham i isa well ssabolartal {chool, whichis inv hone 


‘our of i its principal donor and farang eee is called Derby 
“ ariel 
-» Thefe academiesare defignedto aiiik aialaiai toe. and 
bee: piety, to promote the education of youth in the 
: Enghilh, Latin, Greek, and French Janguages, in wri- 
ting, arithmetic, oratory, geography, praccical geometry» 
logic, philofophy, and fuch other of the liberal arts and. 
fciences, or languages as may be thought expedient. : 
Harvard Univerfity, in Cambridge, lead its date from: 
the year 1638. ‘This year the Rev.’ John Harvard, a 
worthy minifer, refiding in Charleflown, disd, and. lett 
‘a donation of £°779,. for the a of the forementioned: 
public fchool.. “In honour to the memory of fo liberal 
benefa@or, the General Court, the fame years ordered 
‘that the fchool fhould take the name of Harvard Gallery 
“a received its firft charter in 1650. 
_ The univerfity confifts of four elegant brick edifices, 
ndfomely enclofed. They Rand ona beantiful green, 
Mich fpreads to the N.W. and exhibit a pleafing view: 
- The names of the feveral buildings are, Harvard Hall, 
GRpaleiclunfetss Hall, Hollis Hall,, and Holden Chapel. 


‘which is.appropriated for the library, one for ‘the mu-. 
feum, two for the philofophical apparatus ; one is ufed. 
for a chapel,.and the other for a dining hall. The libra-. 


continually increafing from the intereft of permanent. 


fophical apparatus, belonging to this univerfity, coft 
between 1400 and £ rsoo lawful money, and is the molt. 
elegant and complete of any in America. ._ 

This univerfity, as to its library, philidophics! appa= 
ratus and profeforfhi ips, is at prefent the firlt literary: 
inftitution on this continent. 

In Williamftown, in Berkfhire’ county,.is-another lite- 


dation of it by a handfome donation.in lands... In 1799, 


for 


Harvard Hall is divided into fix apartments; one of — 


ry; in 1794, contained 12,000. volumes; and will be’ 


' funds, as well as from. cafual benefactions. The philo- 


‘vary inftitution, Col. Ephraim Williams laid the foun-- 


partly by lottery,,and partly by the liberal donation of 
gentlemen in the town, a brick edifice was erected, 82° 
angi 42, and four ftories high, containing 24 rooms. 


| Abhabitants. Since which the number has greatly ine 3 


~ falifts, one for Roman Catholics, and one for pele tai acta 


- flate houfe has lately been ereéted. y 2 ; 


contain 500 ives at nebece ina Bras deptlr of water. 
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for ftudents, a isive fchool room, a’ dining hall a 
room for public fpeaking. It had a Preceptor; an'l 
er, anda mafter of the Enelifh fchool. ‘The number: 
ftudents, in 1792, was between so and “6c, befides 
ftholars of the free fehool. This academy, in 1793, W 
erected into a college by the legiflature of the Commo: 
wealth, by the name of Wittrams’ CoLiese, in honor 


of its liberal founder. © The firft public commencement ‘if 


was held at this College, in Sept. 1795. ‘The langua 
and {ciences ufually taught in the American College 
are taught here. Board, tuition, and other ai 
of education are very low; and fromrits fituation and 
other circumftances, it tad become an inftitution of €X~ if 
tenfive utXity and importance. ae 
Chief Toaons.) Bofton is the capital) not said of | 
, Maflachufetts, but of New England, and lies in lat. 42® 4 
23 N.-;It is built on a peéininla of an irregular form, — a 
at the bottom of Maflachufetts Bay. The neck or ifth. - 
mus which joins the peninfula to the continent is at the | 
fouth end of the town, and leads to Roxbury. ~ 
length of the town itfelf is not quite two mikes. gilts — 
breadth is various. ‘It contained in 1790, 2,376 dwele | 


”? 


‘ling-houfes, and 18,038 inhabitants, in 18co, 24,037 ti 


creafed. | i? 

In Botton, are 18 houfes for pas worthip ; ; of whic’ 
nine are for Congregationalifts, three for Epifcopalians, i, 
two for Baptifts, one for the Friends, one for Univer. 


The other public buidings are, the ftate houfe,court — 
houfe, gaol, Faneuil hall,.a theatre, an alms honey ¥ 
and powder magazine. -On the welt fide of the town 
is the mall, a very beautiful public walk, adorned with 4 ' 
rows of trées, and in view of the common, which is al- — : : 
ways open to refrefhing breezes.’ Beacomhill, on which 
a Monument, commemorative of fome-of the moft im-_ 
portant events of the late war, is erected, overlooks the © 7 
town from the weft, and affords a fine, variegated profell 
pect. On the fouth fide -of this hill, a magmicenta 


The harbour of Bofton is fafe, stl large not ah to am 
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while ahe entrance is fo narrow, as fearcely to admit 
two fhips abreah. It is diverfified with many iflands,: 
{ome of which afford rich pafturing, hay and grain. 

_ The principal manufactures here, are rum, beer, paper 
hangings, of which 24,000 pieces are annually made, 
loaf iugar, cordage, cards, ‘fail cloth, fpermaceti and tal- 
low candles, and glafs. There are 30 diftilleries, 2 brew- 
-eries, 3 fugar houles, and 11 rope walks. . 

- Salem, the fecond town for fize, and the oldeft, except 
Plyrfouth, in the Commonwealth, containing, in 1790, 
928 houfes, and 7,924 inhabitants, in 1800, 9,457 in- 
habitants, was fettled in 3628, by governor Endicott, 
and was called by the Indians Naumkeag. Here area 
meeting of Quakers, an Epifcopal church, and five Con- 
gregational focieties.. The town is fituated on a penin- 
fala, formed by two {mall inlets of the fea, called north 
-and fouth rivers. A general plainnefs and neatnefs in 
drefs, buildings and equipage, anda certain ftillnefs and 
gravity of manners, perhaps in fome degree peculiar 
tocommercial people, diftinguifh them from the citizens 
the metropolis. It is indeed to be withed, that the 
f induftry, here fo univerfally practifed, may become 


ey Weta ae 
\ pe ete sed 
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tional character of .Federal Americans. | 

- Southeaft from Salem, and at four miles dilance from, 
it, lies Marblehead, containing §,211 inhabitants, one 
Epifcopal and two Congregational churches, befides: 


a fmall fosiety of.Separatilts.. Vhe chief attention of 


this town’ is devoted to the bank fifhery, and more is 
here done-in that line than in any other port in the’ 
State. ME Reb a inge th id s ; 
_ Newburyport, . originally -part of Newbury, froma 
which its incorporation detached it ix 1764, and by 
Which, aud Merrimack river it is wholly encircled, is 
pethaps the. moft limited in its extent of land of any 
townlhip in the Commonwealth, containing but about 
O40 acres. Here are fix houfes for public worfhip, viz. 
one Epifcopahan, three Prefbyterian, and twe Congreza~ 
‘tional. In 1800, it had 5,946 inhabitants. 
© Apiwich, by the Indians calied Agawam, in the coun- 
ty of Effex, is 32 miles N.N.E. from Bofton, is divided 
nto four parifhes, and contains 3,305 inhabitants. The 
upreme judicial court, the courts of common pleas and 
Biri S: bt mee - Yeffions, 
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more extenfive throughout the union, ahd farm the na-- 


a 


inland towns in the county of Middlefex ; the former ®t 


ts fame name, and the waa A the Old ‘ae fo calles is. q 


ae by. the: spin Se 6 


name, is the largeft inland. to’ 


: Mare. are a number of very pleafant towns, among which > 

inva Springfield: and Hadley, on the eaft fide of the 

CS Oipeyer ss Nora lott scien ies and Deerfield ‘on fo 
welt. , . 
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feffions, are held here. once inva year 3. andy from it itsicet 
-tral fituation, appears to be the: moft” convenient” plac 
for all the courts and public offices in the county. ma 
Charleftown,. called,.-by the aboriginal inhabitants. : 
Mithawum, lies. north of Bofton, ‘with which it is co et 
nected. by. Charles: river: bridge, and , is. the.] principa 
town in: Middlefex county. It is very advantageonfly 
fituated for health, navigation, trade and. ccanit eae 
‘of almoft all the various kinds. Bunker, Breed’s, and — 
Cobble (now Barrell’s), hills, are celebrated in the hifory’ y 
of the American Revolution ; and no lefs fo for thi if 
elerant and delightful protpects which they afford « 
Boftonaaud its “charmingly variegated harbours iam 5 , 
Cambridge and its colleges, and of an extenfive tra@ of! 4 
highly. cultivated country. One of the principal navy-) — 
yards of the United. States is eftablifhed in this town, * 
in which,a marine hofpital has been erected, which cof 
14,000 dollars. In another part of the town the State> ~ 
is. erecting a Penitentiary houfe ona lar geicale. Charlefe; t. 
town, in 1800, contained 2,751 inhabitants. oo Si 
‘Cambridge .and Congord are the moft confideralll 


3% miles from Bofton, and is a pleafant tows and ther ‘ Y 
feat of the univerfitg, The latter is 18 miles N. W. ofits 
Bofton, and is a pleafant, healthy, thriving town... The 
Provincial Congrefs fat in Concord in'1774. This town’ 
is rendered famous in hiftory, by its being the place. 
where the firft oppofition, was made to the Britifh 
troops, on the memorable tgth of April, LET 5s 
Plymouth, the principal town in the county of the 
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‘Military Strength.) The active militia of Maffachu- 

ts -is eompofed of -all able bodied, white male citizens 
from 18 to 45 years of age, excepting officers of govern- 
ment, and thofe who have held‘commiflions, &c. and 
ach as did attain the age of 40 years before the 8th of 
_ May, 1793. The whole is completely armed and or- 
ganized, and is formed into to divifions, 22 brigades, 
confifting of 83 regiments of infantry, 52 troops com- 
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-ypofipg 18 battalions of cavalty, and 49 companies of ar-_ 


- tillery ; together forming a well regulated body in 1802, 


cof 4,815 infantry, 2,512 cavalry, and 2,433 artillery 


gmen with 60 pieces of field artillery. ; | 
" Religion.] ‘Thereligion of this Commonwealth is ef- 
tablithed, by their excellent conftitution, ona moft lib- 
eral and tolerant plan. All perfons of whatever relig- 
fous profeflion or fentiments, may worfhip God agree- 
ably to the :diftates of their own confciences, unmolelt- 
ed, provided they do not difturb the peace. i sone 
The following are the feveral religious denomina- 


be in this ftate : Congregationalifts, Baptifts, Epifco- 


* 


ans, ‘Friends or Quakers, Prefbyteriahs, Methoditis, 

“@Dhiverfaliits, and Roman Catholics. : 
"Population | Thepopulation of the State is accurate- 

dy ftated in the table of divifions. The counties of Effex, 
Suffolk and Hampbihire are the moft populous divifions 
‘of the State. Effex has as many as 1395 inhabitants for 
every {fquare mile. _ Peeing” gecbiris 

' Exports.) In 1803, the exports from this State a- 
mounted to 8,768,566 dollars} a million dollars more 
than any other State in the union, except New York. : 
“Conflitution:| See American Univerfal Geography. 
- ‘Hiftery.| ‘See Hutchinfon’s Hiftory of Maflachufette 


“-Minot’s Hiftory of the Infurreaioh in’ Maflachufetts _ 
—Minot’s Continuation of the ‘Hiftory of the Province 


of Maflachufetts, a new and valuable work—The Pub- 
dications of the Hiftorical Society —Hazard’s Hiftorical 
ColleRions—C 


‘Hiftory of the People called Quakers.’ 
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Chalmer’s Political Annals, and Gough’s _ 
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Miles. f 


| Een 47 P40 aa! ‘ppd 4°. E.lon , ; 
ea ok Aisa th ] 4i°22/.and 42° N. lat... 


ie Bosni tlarter: 7 Boxe north and eaft, by the 
Jee Commonwealth of Maffachuletts ; 
Re 4 fouth, by the Atlantic; weft, by Conneticut. Thefe | 
spits comprehend what is called Rhode Ifland and ~ 
eae oe Plantations. 
Civil Divifions and. Popalation.] ‘This State i is wea 
“into cone coualics, as follows : a 


real 4 BG by i 


4 a ss Gomaticn i i No.Inh. aoe Chief Towtis. 

. SoNewports 7. 145845 ° a Newport 
_ Providence 9», 255354...- 55.-Providence . 73014. 
- Woikingion 4613 5 124,,8. Kingfown 354.27 
iki w es 3 Gs808>.-46). Briftol < ... 4,678 

ee ssn } a" 8,48 2520, Warwick apse 


eae | Total, 30. 695122. (B89 seiner opormicd |.o2) 
ee and Tands. ye ‘Nartaganfet Bay makes up fom 
Spee to north, between the main land Gn the eaft-and 
weft. It embofoms many. fertile iflands, the principal ~ 
: of which ; are Rhode Ifland, Canonnicut, Prudence,*Pa- — 
Hee Jope, Dyer’s, and Hog ifandsckapos bie 
- Rhode IMland, from which the State takes its name, — 
iss 5 miles in length ; its average. breadth i is about shim 
ee ~ Inites. It is divided into” three: “townfhips, Newport, — 
~ Portfmouth, and Middlétown. . ‘This ifland, in point of 
» foil, ivsate aud fituation, may be ranked | among t 
penclt eohe moft charming in. ‘the, worlds © In its. 
~ flourifhin 


ene Vie se ara 
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fereibing tate, it was called by travellers, the Lden of .. 
But the change which the ravages of war, 
Pe cana of buiinefs. have‘effedted, is great and. 
melancholy. Some:ef |the moh ormamental country — 
feats were deftroyed, and their fine groves, orchards i 
and frnit.trees wantonly cut down; and the gloom of 
iis prefent decayed Rater is: heightened’ by its charming. 
natural fituation, and by reflecting upon its former glo« | 
ry. ‘The farming intereft fuffered far lef$ injury than 
the commercial ity of’ Newport, and has nearly,recov- 
ered its former fate. Between 30,0co/and 40,00Q9dheep 
are ted on this ifland befides neat cattle and herfes. » — - 
- Canonnicut Ifland lies weft of Rhode ifland. yand is 
about feyen miles int length, and about one ee i ane: 
_ breadth.’ It was purchafed of the Indians in 1657, 
~and'incorporated by ad of affembly by the name of the 
' -IMland of Jameftown, in 1678. Ave OT 
~~ Block Ifland, called by the lidiats ‘ Masidfaagale, 24 
miles S. S. W. from Newport, and is the fouthernmoft 
and: belonging to'the State. The’ inhabitants of this — 
and were. formerly noted for makingyood cheefe. 
"Prudence Hand is nearly as large as Canonnicut, and 
Nes N. of it,'and is 2 part of the:townthip of; Port{mouth, es 
i Rivers}. Providence and “Faunton rivers both fall © 
into Narraganfet Bay ; the former onthe weft, the lat- 
ter on the ealt fide of Rhode Ifland. Providence river 
#ifes partly in’ Maffachofetts, and is. navigable as far as 
‘Providence, for {hips of 900 tons, thirty miles from the 
fea... Taunton river is navigable for fimall veffels to™ 
fr aunton. 4 
) Patucket:rivér,-called, more northerly. Blackftone’s 
vwiver empties into ‘Seekhonk river, 4 miles N. N. E. 
. from: Providence, where aré the falls hereafter deferib- 
ed, over which is a bridge, on'the. pol road to Botton, 
and 40 miles from thenee.. The confluent ftreamemp- 
“ties into: Providence river, about a: mile below Weybot- Bs 
» fet or the great bridge. ne 
+ « Climate.) « Rhode Ifland is as ealthfat a country. as 
D Nestle Be aa + npoindahogsh oe ‘winters, in the jas Suet. 
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- the  Truftees und Feilows of the College or Univerfity, 


called Baptitts, five of the denomination of Friends ee 
_ five Epifcopalians and ‘four’ Congregationalifts. The | 
_ fame’ proportion of the different denominations’ to con- 


RHODE ISLAND, 


ita ats 
may 


enriches the foil. The fammers are délightfal,, efpec Ro 
ly on Rhode Iflarid, where’ the extreme heats, which 
prevail in other parts of America, -aré:allayed by’ cooly. 4 


and refrefhing breezes from the feai 1 < , 


' Kifhes.) In the rivers and‘ bays’is plenty: of ith) te 
the amount of more than 70 ‘different kinds,.fo that 
in the feafons of fith the markets are alive with themi. 
Yravellers are agreed that’ Newport furnifhes the bef. 
fii market in the world. |” at CS ae 
Religion.) 'The confiitation of this Stateadmits of ne: 
religious eftablifhments, any further thaw depends upon 
he voluntary cheice of individuals. All men pidfef 
mg ope Supreme Being, are equally protedted by the 
laws, and ‘no particular fe@ can claim’ pre-eminence. 
‘This ualimited liberty in religion is one principal caufe 
why there’is fuch a variety of religious fe&s in Rhode 
Hand. The Baptifts aré the molt numerous of any 
denomination in this State. 3 
» “The othe? religious denominations in Rhode [land 
are Congregationalifts, Friends or Quakers, Epifcopa, 
hans; Moravians and Jews. Befides thefe, there is 
-eonfiderable number of people who can be reduced 
HO particular denomination. ay nie 
_ Literature.) The literature of this'State is‘ confined 
principally to the towns of Newport and Providence. 
“Uhere gre men of learning and'abilities {eattered through. _ 
ether towns, but they arerare. The bulkoftheinhab- 
itants in other parts of the State are involved in greater ~ 
ignorance, perhaps, than in moft other parts of New- 


a ee Oe a 


Asngland. 4 


* “At Providence is Rhode Ifland college. The char- | 
t for founding this feminary of learning was granted’ ; | 
Ww ‘the: General Affembly of the State, by the’name of © 

¢ 


in the Englith colony of Rhode Tfland and Providence 
Plantations,” in 1764. ‘The number of Truftees ig’ 
thirty-iix, of whom twenty-two are of the denomination a 
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ited to. any particular denomination. | ey 
“This inftitution was firft founded at Warren, in the’ 
gounty of Briftol,. and the fir. commencement, held 
there in 1769, In the year 1770, the college was re 
moved . to, Providence, where a large, elegant building 
“was erected for itsaccommodation, by the generous do- 
nations of individuals, moftly from the town, of Provis 
dence:  It.is fituated on a hill to the eatt of the town 5 
and while its elevated fituation renders. it delightful, by. 
commanding an extenfive, variegated profpect, it furs: 
nifhes it with a pure, falubrious air, . ‘he edifice is of 
brick, four ftories high, 150 feet long, and 46 wide. hie 
_. This inftitution is under the in‘truction of a prefident, 
a proteilor of divinity, a profeflor of natural and exper- 
imental philofophy, a .profeflor of mathematics and 


aftionomy, a profeffor of natural hiltory, and three tux, 


tors... The inftitution basa library of between two and 


a ‘ 
molt 2,000 pounds: 


the direation of a rector and tutors, who'teach the learn 
ed languages, Englifh grammar, geography, &c. | 
. Societiess] Aymarme focicty was ethablifhed at New 
“port in.1752, for the purpole of relieving diitreffed wid~ 
ews and orphans of maritime brethren, and fuch of 
their fociety as may need aililtance. _ . 
The Providence fociety, for promoting the abolition: 
of flavery, for the relief of perfons unlawfully held in. 


bondage, and for improving the condition of the Afriee- 


can race, commenced in 1789, and was incorporated 
the year following. It confifts of upwards of 150 mem- 
bers, part of whum belong to the State of Maflachuletts., 
Mountain.] Yn the town of Briflol is Mount Hope, 
or, as fome call it, Mont Haup, which is remarkable on- 
ly for its having. been the feat of King Philip, and the. 
place where he was killed. 


i Bridges.) The great. bridge, in the town of Provi- 
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“wtoll bridge, The bridge over Patucket falls is a work: 
epee Nz of 


three thoufand:, volumes, and a valuable, philofophical _ 
paratus. Nearly all the funds of the college are at 
eft in the treafury of the State,aud amount to al. | 


« At Newport there tsa flourifhing academy,. under 


dence, 1s 169 feet long, and 22 feet wide, and unites 
“the eaftern and weftern parts of the town. ‘his is not. ~ 


} 


a. aes R 6: RE? I srk Ds 
OF confiderablé magnitude, and mueli ingenuity. Cen 
'. tral and India bridges over Seekhonk» River, near it 
. mouth, eaftof Providence, built by Mr. John Brown areas 
_ Providence, are works of great expenfe and utility. Spat 
bridge over Howland’s ferry, uniting Rhode Ifland: with) : 
Tiverton on the main, was completed 1 in Ofober, 1795 4 


but was unfortunately carried away by a ftorm, afhort — 
time after. It was rebuilt and again deftroyed by worms.) 


Itisagainmrebuildingin ‘a manner lefs liable to deltrecibigell 
% ‘Sbit aad Prolation s.]  Phis State produces corn, rio 
; barley, oats, and in fome parts wheat, fufficient for. homes 
% eonfumption 5 and the various kinds:of grafles, fruits 
and culinary roots and plants in great abundance, and 
_ mgood perfection ; cider is made for exportation.—’ 
‘Phe northweftern parts of the State are but thinly ins! ; j 
habited, and are more rocky and barren than the other 
parts. The ‘trad of country lying between South. 
_,  KingRown, andthe Connecticut line, called the Narra= 
_. ganfet country, is excelleat grazing land, and. is inhab4 7 
; ied by a number of induftrious, wealthy farmers, whol, 
raife fome of the fineft neat cattle in New Englandge 
weighing from 1,600 to 1,800 weight. They keeps 7 
large dairies, and make butter and cheefe of the beit q 
quality, andin large quatitities, for exportation. » i 
i Trade] The exports from the State are flax- feed 
iN ientiers horfes, cattle, beefy pork, fifh, poultry, optons, : 
butter, cheefe, barley, grain, ipiyits, cotton and) linen: — 
 geods. The imports confit of European and Weft In. - 
dia goods, and logwood from the bay of Honduras.: 
| Upwards of 600 veffels enter and clear annually at the 
different ports in this'State. The amount of exports: ~ 
from this State te foreien countries, for one year, end~) a 
ing the 3oth of September, 1791, was: 475131 dollars,, 
g cents; in thé year ending September 3c, 1793» — 
616, #16 dollars. In 17995 150555273" dollars, and 1 im 
fae coastal 1,275,596 dollars. ae was Aine 
Manufadtures.] The: inbableanté of this ‘State ares 
ag progr efing rapidly inthis branch of bufinefs. A cot- 
ton manufactory has been erected’at Providenee. . Jeans 
é fuftians, denims, thickfets, velvets; &c. &cJoare here: 
/ manufaQured and fent to'the SouthermSsatess« Large 
' bi. NG | WEE quant 
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quaatit iene ‘linen and tow, cloth ate made in. different 
parts of this-State! for exportation.» But the, moft con-. 
_fiderable manufactures tm thts’, State are thofe of iron, 
fuch as bar and fheét iron, fteel, nail rods and nails, im- 
-plements of hufbandry, floves, pots and other houfehold 
-utenfils; the iron work of-thipping, anchors, bells, &c. 
. » Chief Towns.] Newportand Reapidenct are the two 
principal to rns in the State. Newport lies m late 412s 
2g! lone 71° 47." Its harbour, which is one of the fine 
in the world, fpreads weftward before the town... The 
entrance is ealy. and fafe, anda large fleet may anchor. 
in it, and ride in perfect fecurity. The town lies north, 
and.fouth upon: a gradual afcent.as you proceed ealt- 
ward from the water, and exhibits a beautiful view from. 
the harbour, and from the neighbouring hills which: lie” 
‘weftward upon the mam. , 
‘Newport contains about 1,900 hondes, built ahitege of 
Rock It has 10 houfes for, public worlhip » 4 for 
Baptitts, 2 for Congregationalilts, 1 for Epiteopalians,. 
ior Quakers, 1 for Moravians, anda fynagogue for. 
Jews. The other public. buddings are a ftate Rouges 


3 nd: an edifice for the public library. 


. Providence; fituated:in. latitude 42° 51’ on 1 both fides 
of Providence river, 1s 35 miles from the fea, and 30 Ne 
by W from Newport. | It is the oldeft town in the State. 
Roger Wilkams, and his conipany, were its firft aH 
an 1636: 5 

~TRe town is dinided into two. parts, by the rivers: na 
dovracvedd by the bridge already deicribed.. Ris of: 
almoft any fize fail up:and down the channel A thip 
of 950 tons, for the Haft India trade, was ieee built j in 
this town; and fitted for fea. In 1791, they had 329 
fail of veffels, containing II. 1942 tons. 

The public buildings are an elegant meeting hots 
for Baptifts, 80 feet {quare, with a lofty and beautiful 
-fteeple, and a large bell; a meeting houfe for Friends - 
or Quakers) 3 for Congregationalitts, two. of them late-_ 
_ly erected, ene of them very elegant ; an Epifcopal | 
_ ehurch, a handfome court honfe, 70 feet by 40, in which’ 
is ‘depofited.a library for the ufe of the town and coun- 


— work, houfe, a market houle $0 fect long, and 40 


j i) feck 
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_ among. the largeft towns in New England. 


—indefcribably. 


re ges called, in the charter, a/ifants—and a-houfe or cepa aa 
_ fentatives, compofed of deputies from the feveral ysinires 4 
- ‘The members of the legiflature are chofen twice a year 5: 


ee ts 
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feet ite nil & brick ‘fchool ‘Hotite ih ee va 
are kept, The college, edifice , we have aia 
tioned. ‘The houfes i in this town are generally. but 
wood, though there are fome bric ck buildings whi 
“ large and clegant. ‘This town Ha an extenfive t1 
with Maffachufetts, Conneticut, and part of Verme 10n 
and from its advantageous. fituation, promifes to. 


Brittol ts a pleafant, thriving town, about 16 ol 
mpciits of Newport on the maim» 
' Indians.) A few years fince, there were about 5c me) 
Indians in this State. The greater part of them refid be 
at Charleftown. ‘Uhey are peaceable and well difpofed: 
towards government, and fpeak the Englith language.” i 
Curisfities. ] About 4 miles northealt "of Providencey i 
lies a fmall village, called Patucket, a place of fome a 
trade, and famous for lamprey céls. T hrough this ie i, 
Jage rtins Patucket River, which empties into Seekhonk 
river at this place. In this river is a beautiful fale ie i 
water, directly over which a bridge has been bui 
which divides the Commonwealth of Maffachufettsff : 
the State. of Rhode Iland. The fall, in its whole tengthee 4 
is-upwards of 59 feet.. The water pailes through: fever= 
al chafms ina rock which runs diametrically acrofs the | 
bed of the ftream, and ferves asa dam to the water.— 
Several mills have been ere@ted upon thefe falls; and!” 
the {pouts and channels which have been conttruéed to: 
conduct the freams to their refpecive wheels, and cit 
_ bridge, have taken very much from the beauty andl 
" grandeur of the feene, which would other wile have been: | 
charming and romantic. 2 
 Conftituticn }, ~The eonftitution of this Stated is Piounde . 
‘ed on the charter granted by Charles IL. in 1663; and. — 
the frame of government was not effentially altered by 4 
the revolution. The legifliture of the State confilts of 
three branches—a hdee or ‘upper houfe, com mpofed of if 
. ten members, befides the governor and deputy govers: — 
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| “Hiffory.] ‘This State was firft fettled from Maffachu» 
fetts, Mr. Roger Williams, a miniller who came over 
to New England in 1631, was charged with holding a 
vatiety of exrors, and-was on that account forced to leave 
bis houfe, land, wife and children, at Salem, in the dead 
of winter, and to feck a refidence without the limits of 
Malfachuletts! Governor Winthrop advifed. him. to 
purfue his courfe to Nehiganfet,or Narraganfet Bay, 


which he did, and fixed himfelf at Secunk or Seekhonk, 
now Rehoboth. But that place being within, the bounds 
‘ef Plymouth colony, Governor Winflow, in.a. friendly 
‘manner, advifed him to remove to the other fide of the — 
river, where the lands were not cevered by any. patent. 
Accordingly, in 1636, Mr. Williams and four others, 
erofied Scekhonk river, and landed among the Indians, 
by whom they were hefpitably received, and thus laid. 
the foundation of a town, which, from a fenfe of God’s. 
merciful providence trhim, he called Providence. 
‘Here he was {oon after joined by a number of others 5. 
nd though they were fecured from the Indians by the 
terror of the Englith, yet they, for a confiderable time, _ 
fuffered much from fatigue and want ;, but they enjoy- 
ed liberty of confcience, which has ever fince been 
inviolably. maintained in this State. Heth 

_ $o little has the civil authority. to: do with religion — 
here, that no contrac between a minifter and afociety 
(unlefS. incorporated for that purpofe) is of any force. | 
It is probably. for thefe reafons, that fo many different — 
feéts have ever been found here ; and that the Sabbath 
and all religious inftitations have been more neglected 
mthis,.than in amy, other of the New England States.» 
. Through the whole of the late unnatural war with — 
Great. Britain,.the inhabitants of this State manifefted — 
a patriotic {pinit ; their troops behaved gailantly, and r 
they are honoured in having produced the fecond Gene 
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Kekd-otsinitn: as He bas 1 facies 2! Ne lat. 
Greateft breadth 72. 1° so’and 3°20" E.lon.. §. 9. 
y OUNDED. north, by, Maffachw 

| Boundaries. Fr 5. vealty:. ‘by (Rhode: land: footie 
‘the Sound, . which divides it: fons Leong! Ifland 5. wef 
by the State'of New Yorks bat eto) ny sotouted 
© Civil Divifions.}. Conneficut» is divided into <i 


counties, and about 100. townfhips. ees =. t 
‘The names’ of. the counties, their chief towns, at cee | 
popalation, in, 1800, were as follows: & (cytes ; 
“Gounties,” + Towns. bo o-No. nhs. CBief Towns, |. Nos be . ae “I 


Hartford. yobs w.42s147 sHartford.: 5,347. 
New.Haven . Be 32,162 -New Haven S157 


det pref N, London . 5,150 
Abyss, London. ua “349888 Norwich.» 354.75 


(Mayes pe ny Hie og 02) eas ep Re aivhieldres:: e932 5u 
| Pairhel eee Ea _ 38,208 Danbury. 3,180:.. 
Windham Ls + 28,222, Windham... 2,354. 
Litchfield 23) 41,214 Litchfield. ...4,2:1 sas 

Sete 3f, | Middletown, 15999 Bi, regia 

Mase sp the 999749 Haddam: 9432440. 

‘Tolland ii) F439 Tolland, Ni 
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Ree paffes 0 over Evieteh teas Ait Windloniits recel 
Wiudfor ferry river from the weft, which is formed:t " 
| the junction of Farmington and Poquabeck tivers. At) 
_. Hartford it meets the tide, and’ thence flows’ hiaeroo 
channel into Long Hland:Sound. » It is from 80. to 10 
: rods wide, 1gomiles from its:mouthi - ciate bse bd 
On this beautiful river, whofe banks are fettled 
| “toits fource, are many pleafant, neat, well built, 
Ue as “aay! igable to Hartford, upwards. of » 
hee nouth ;..andithe produce, of the c 
eS above i is s brought thither in boats. 
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“The leteconiel rifes in, Berkthire county, i in Mafla- 
shufetts. rit pafles through a number of pleafant towns, 
and empties into the Sound between Strattord and Mil- 
ford. » [tis navigable twelve miles, to. Derby. | 
je Naugatuk i isa — river, and aera into oe Hou- 

ttonick at Derby.” p<) uealaaa ae 
re The Thames gions into Long Ifland Soni i + a 
‘London. It is navigable fourteen miles to Norwich 
‘Landing: Here it lofes its name, and: branches mto 
‘Shetucket, on the eaft, and Norwichoor Little river, ‘on 
‘the welt. ‘The city of Notwich ftands on the ton: te of 
Jand between thefe rivers. Little river, about .a mile 
from its mouth, has a remarkable and very romantic - 

eataraa.’ A rock, ten or twelve feet in perpendicular 
height, extends quite acrofs the chaanel of the rivers 
Over this the whole river pitches, in one entire fheet 
arpon a bed of rocks below. » Here the river is compreff- 
ed into a very narrow channel, between two craggy 
cliffs, one of which towers to a contiderable height. 
‘The channel defcends gradually; is very crooked, and ~ 
ieovered with pointed rocks. Upon thefe the water 
fwiftly tumbles, foaming with the moft violent agita- 
tion, fifteen or twenty rods: into a broad bafon which 
4preads before it. At the bottom of the perpendicular 
falls, the rocks are cvrioufly excavated by the conftant 
‘pouring of water: Some of the cavities, which are 

‘all-of a circular form, are five or fix feet deep. The _ 

dmoothnefs of the water above its defcent—the regular. 

ity and -beauty-of ‘the perpendicular fail—the tremen- 

»deus-roughne(fs of the other, and the craggy, towering 

“cliff which impends over the whole, prefent to the view 

oof the ‘{peétator,’ a fcene indéfcribably delightful and 

Mmajeltic.. On this river are fome of the fineft mill-feats 

in New England, and thofe immediately bélow the falls, 

“occupied by Lathrop’s mills, are perhaps not exceeded 

“by any in the world. Acrofs the mouth of this river is 

:a broad; commodions bridge, ‘in the form of a wharf, 
ubuilt at atpreatiexpenfet: sev -rdetits 
me Shetucket: ‘Yiver, ‘the: other biranele’ def the Thamdl, 
ob miles from its: mouth, ase ee esilnalsiesy which 

‘itsfource i in pdt rea anaaean fachufetts. 4 4. 
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ate fadje to the extremes of heat and cold, imtheir feafonii 


»”» 


buck wheat—flax in:large quantities—fome hemp, po 
-tatoes of feveral kinds, pumpkins,:turnips, peas, bean 


“mantick and Mount Hope rivers, which unite bet 


-wallies, and is exceedingly well watered. Some fmall” 


the Weft India IMlands, and is carried:on im veffels from’ 


it tL RD Ha 


-Shetucket river is formed by the junéion a 3 


Windham and Lebanon. Thefe rivers-are fed-by: 
berle/s brooks from every part-of the country. Atithe 
mouth of the Shetucket is.a:bridge-of tiniber, 124 feet . 
in length, fupported at each end by pillars,.andyheh is. 
in the middle by braces on the: wie im the nature: of an 
arch. “7 es 
(eRemleacant linet iandaerineouttterable Ribas whieh | 
emptiés into Stonington harbour. «It forms part of the 
dividing le between Conneéticut and Rhode Hlands:) 
Harbours.) . The two principai-harbours are at. News 
pita: and New Haven. ne 
 The-whole of the fea coaft is budented with harbours, 
many of whicharefafe and commodious.: i.) oy 
Climate, Soilaud Produttions.] Connecticut, though * 


and to frequent fudden changes, is very healthful. » Itis 1 
generally broken land, made up of mountains, hills and — 


parts of it are thin-and barren. Its principal produGions 
are Indian corn, rye, wheat in many parts-of the State, 
eats, and barley, which are heavy and good, andef late, — 


&c, &c., Fruits: of all kinds wibiith /avesguaetailae to the - 
‘climate. ‘The foil is-very well calculated fer pafturage » 
and mowing, which -cnables the farmers to ‘feed. lange’) } 
aumbers of neat cattle and hories. 

Trade.) The trade of Connedicut is principally with’ 


fixty to.an hundred and forty tons.. .Vhe exports con- 4 


fit of horfes, mules, oxen, oak ftaves, hoops,. pine boards, — 


‘Horfes, live cattle, and lumber, er in, the # 
‘Dutch, Danifh, and French: ‘ports. © 


States. To Rhode Jfand, Maflachufetts, and’ ‘News 


mk plank, beans, indian corn, fith, beef,’ pork, “Sgeae 


‘Conne@icut has a large‘humber | ‘of ‘coatting. swellchsl 
employed i in carrying the produce of the State to other — 


Tecrsen oe they carry: pork,wheat, corniand rye. “Te / 
© North: and Sori sap npennente re Gengian butter che fea 
flied is 
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f{alted beefy cider, apples, potatoes, hay, &c. and receive 
jm returny rice; indigo and: money. But as New York 
igyneater, and the flate of the markets always well 


known, much of the produce of Conneticut, efpecially _ 


of the weltern. parts, is carried there; particularly pot 
and-pear] athes, flax feed; beef, pork, cheefe and butter 
in large quantities. .Mott.of the produce of. Connetti- 
out river fromthe parts of Maflachufetts, New Hamp- 
-fhire and Vermont, .as well as of Connecticut, which 
are adjacent, goes to the fame market. Contiderable 
quantities of the produce of the eaftern parts of the State 
are marketed at Bofton, Norwich and Providence. + 
This State owns and employs in the foreign and coaft- 
ing trade, 32,867 tons of fhipping. The amount of ex 
ports from this State in the year 1803, was 1,248,59F 
dollars. 1 | | | 
Manufadures.) The farmers in) Connecticut, ,and 
their families, are moftly clothed in plain, decent, homes 
fpun cloth.» Their linens and woollens are manufactured 
inthe family way ; and although generally of a coarfer 
kind, they are.of a ftronger texture, and much more 
durable than tlrofe imported from France and Great 
Britain. Many of their cloths are fine and handfome. 
sodn New Haven are cotton and button manufaGories, 
In-Hartford a weollen manufactory has been eftablithed ; 


likewife glafs works; a fouff and powder mill, iron works, - 


and a flitting mill. . non’ works are eftablifhed alfo at 
Salifbury,: Norwich, and other parts of the State. At 


Stafford isa furnace, at which are-made large quanti- | 


ties of hollow ware, and other ironmongery, fufficient 
to:fupply the: whole State. Paper is manufaétured at 
Norwich, Hartford, New Haven, in Litchfield county, 
and:in many other places. Ironmongery, hats, candles, 
-deather, {hoes and boots, are manufactured in this State. 
A: duck manufattory has been eftablifhed at Stratford. 

Population and Chara@er.| The State of Conneticut is 
laid out in fmall farms, from fifty to three or four hun 
dred acres ‘each, which are held by the farmers in fee 


fimple, and are generally well cultivated.. The State is 

chequered with innumerable roads, or highways, crofl- — 
ingveach other in every dire@ion. A traveller in any of | 
thefe-roads, even in the moft unfettled parts of the State, 
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will feldom pafs more than two or three miles without 
finding a houfe or cottage, and a farm under fuch ims 
provements, as to afford the neceflaries for the fupport 
of a family. The whole State refembles a well culti- 
vated garden, which, with that degree of induftry that 
is neceflary to happinefs, produces the neceflaries and 
conveniences of life in great plenty. - 

The inhabitants are almoft entirely of Englifh defcent 
There are no Dutch or Germans,iand very few French, 
co a or Trifh people, in any part of the State. ’ 

The people of Connecticut ‘have heretofore been too 
Fonte of having all their difputes fettled according to laws 
The prevalence of this litigious fpirit afforded employ- 
ment and fupport for a numerous body of lawyers. 
That party fpirit, however, ygbich is the bane of politic- 
al happinefs, has never raged with fuch violence in this 
State, asin fome others. Public proceedings have been 
conducted generally with much calmnefs and candour. — 
The people are well informed in regard to their rights, 
and judicious 1 in the methods they adapt to fecure them. 
The State enjoys a great fhare of political tranquillity 5 
‘and in no State do the inhabitants in general live more 
peaceably as neighbours. 


A Religion.) Such as is happily adapted to a republican 


government. As to the mode of exercifing church 
government and difcipline, it might not improperly be 

called a republican religion. Each church has a feparate — 
jurifdiation, and claims authority to choofe its own 
minifter, to exercife judgment, and to enjoy gofpel or- 
dinances within itfelf. ‘The churches, however, are not 
independent of each other ; they are in general confo- — 
ciited for mutual benefit and convenience. The aflo- 
ciations have power to licenfe candidates for the min-— 
iftry, to confult for the general welfare, and to recoms 
mend meafures to be adopted by the churches, but have 


mo authority to enferce them. When difputes arife in 


churches, councils are called, by the parties, to fettle 
them ; but their power is only advifory.- There are 


| valve affociations in the State, and they meet twicein 


a year. Thefe are all combined in one general ailocia, 


sank who meet support or 
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| All religions, that are confiftent with the peace of fo- 
ciety are tolerated in Connecticut ; and a {pirit of liber« 
ality and catholocifm is increafing. There are very 
few religious fects in this State. The bulk of the peo- 


Sm are Congregationalilts. Befides thefe, there are 


Epifcopalians and Baptitts. | 
_ Damages fuftained in the late War.) After the eftab- 


Jithment of peace in 1783, a number of gentlemen were 
- appointed by the General Aflembly to eftimate the dane- 


ages done by the Britifh troops, m the feveral towns 
which they ravaged. ‘The following is the amount of 
the loffes in the whole State, in money, valued as in 
17745 42941235 216i1. . 

. The foregoing eftimate includes merchandize and 
public buildings. Exctufive of thefe, the losfes are efti- 
mated at £167,000. 'To compenfate the fufferers, the 
General Court, in May, 1792, granted them 500,000 


-acres of the weftern part of the referved lands of Con- — 


necticut, which lie weft of Pennfylvania. ‘The remain- 
‘der of this tract, of about three millions of acres, has 
been fold by the State, for 1,200,000 dollars. bh 

» Chief Towns.) ‘Vhere are a great number of very 
pleafant towns, both maritime and inland, in Conneéi- 


-¢ut. It contains five cities, incorporated with extenfivé 


jarifdiction in civileaufes. ‘I'wo of thefe, Hartford and 
New Haven, are capitals of the State. ‘lhe General 


» Affembly is holden at the former in May, .andsat the 


latter in O&ober, annually. | 

_ Hartford (city) is ficuated at the head of navigations 
on the weft fide of Connedicut river, about fifty miles 
from its entrance into the Sound. Its buildings are, a 
ftate houfe, two churches for Congregationalifts, and one 


for Epifcopalians, befides about 500 dwelling houfes, a 


number or which are handfomely built with brick. 
- The town is divided by a {mall river, with high, ro- 
mantic banks. Over this river is a bridge connecting 


. the twordivifions of the town. Hartford is advantage= 
_ ouily fituated for trade, has a very fine back country, 


is 
as 


a in this city. 
ue 


ee 


enters largely into the manufacturing bufinefs, and is a 
» rich, flourith 


- 


ing, commercial towa. A bank is eltablith- 
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of the churches are of brick. 
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_ New Haven (city) lies round the head ofa bay, which 
makes up about four miles north from the Sound. It 
€overs part of a large plain, which is circumfcribed om 
three fides by high hills or mountains. ‘'T'wo fmall rive 
ers bound the city eaft and weft. Vhe town was origins 


fouares have been divided by crofs fireets. Four ftreets 


_ally laid out in fquares of 51 rods. Many of thefe 


la 


run northweft and foutheaft, thefe are croffed by four ~ 


hers at right angles. Near the eentre of the city is the 


public fquare ; on and around which are the publie — 
buildings, which are, a ftate houfe, colleges and chapel, — 


three churches for Congregationalifts, and one for Epif= 


copalians. Thefe are all handfome and commodious — 
buildings.. The colleges, chapel, ftate houfe, and one _ 


The. public fquare is ens 


circled with a row of trees, which render it both con- 
venient and delightful. Its beauty, however, is greatly — 


ciminithed by the burial ground, and feveral of the 


public buildings, which occupy a confiderable part of it. 


It contains about 6co dwelling-houfes.. 


New London (city) ftands on the wef fide of the riv. 


er Thames, near its entrance into the Sound, in latitude: 
41° 25’. It has two places for public worfhip, one for: 
Epifcopalians, and one for Congregationalifts, 5,150 in~ 
habitants... Its harbour is the belt in Connedicut. A 


confiderable part of the town was burnt by the infamous. — 


Benedid&t Arnold in 1781. It has fince been rebuilt. 
Norwich (city) ftands at the head of Thames river,. 
¥4 milesnorth from New London. © It isa commercial 
city, has a rich and extenfive back country, and avails. 
itfelf of its natural advantages at the head ef navigation. 


Its fituation upon a river, which affords a great number — 
of convenient feats for mills and water machines of all - 
kinds, renders it very eligible for manufadures. ig 
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ees n habitants, The city is in three detached, coms 
pack divit ions, viz Chelfea, at the landing, the town, and 
Bean hill ; 3 in the latter divifion is an academy 3 and in 
the town is a fchool fupported by a donation from Dr. 
Daniel Lathrop, deceafed.. The courts of law are held | 
alternately at New London and. Norwich. 
- Middleton (city) is pleafantly fituated on the welflern 
: bank of Connecticut river, fifteen miles fouth of Hart- 
| ford. It is the principal town in Middlefex county— 
has 4,900. inhabitants, a court houfe, a naval offices 
one church for Congregationalifts, and one for ia ier 
palians. . 

Four miles fouth of Hartford is Weather: bela avery. 
pleafant town of between two and three Rhindied: houlesy 
fituated on a fine foil, with an elegant brick church 
for Congregationalifts. This town is noted for Sea 
PLONSe: DERE 3 

_Windfor, Farmington, Litchfield, Milford, pectin ae 
Fairfield, Guilford, Stamford, Windham, Suffield and 
Entield, are all confiderable and pleafant towns. 

Colleges, Academies and Schods:] In no part ef the:; 
world is the education of all ranks of people more. at- 
tended to than in Connecticut. Almott every town in. 
the. State is divided into diltri&ts, and each dittrict has a. 
public fchool kept in it a greater or lefs part of every 
year. Somewhat more th: an one third of the monies 
arifing from a tax on the polls and rateable eftate of thé 

. inhabitants, 1s appropriate1 to the fupport. of ichools in 
the feveral towns, for the education of children. and. 
youth. The law directs that a grammar {chool fhall be 
kept in every county town throughout the State.» 

. Academies have been eftablifhed- at Greenfield, Plains 
field, Canterbury, Norwich, Windham, and Pomafi ae 
feme of which are. fourithing. 

Yale. college was founded in. 1700, wads sera aitietl ne? 
Killingworth until 1707'; then. at Saybrook until 1716, 
when is was removed and fixed at New Haven. Among. 
its principal benefactors. was Governor Yale, in honour of 

_ whom, i in 1718, it was.named Yaure Courecs. The: 

_ eollege : sents of three nus os see of 100 feet = 
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iteeple, and a dining hall, all of brick. 


‘ers of the college are, a prefident who is alfo profeffor 7 


or of natural philofophy and witronomy, and four tu- 8 


‘tien by a grant of the general affembly in the act be- 


. are critically examined in all their clatlical fludies. A q if 
any other anniverfary m the State, the Election excepted. — v 


_Btate.. Contented with this form: of government, the 
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40—one of which was built in r750—one in 1793 ee i 
other in 1801—a college chapel, 5o-feet by 40, with a 


‘The public library confifts of about 2,500 divas d wu 5 


the philofophical apparatus, by a late handfome addi 


tion, is now as complete as _moft others in the United qi 
States, and contains the machines neceffary for exhibit-_ 
ing experiments, in the whole pheoklt of ea tERTe 
philofophy and aftronomy. ¢ 

The firft. charter of fussenoratlety was granted by 
the general aflembly of Connecticut; to eleven minifters, 
under the détemination of Truftees, 1701. By an at 7 


hy 
Re ? 
i 


r 


increafing the funds of Yale College,” pafled in May, ~ 
19792, and aceepted by the corperation, the governor; | 
lieutenant governor, and the fix fenior affiftants inthe | 
council of the State for the time being, are, ever hereafter, 7 
by virtue of their offices, to be truftees and:fellows of y 
the college, in addition to the former corporation, ‘The 7 
wnmediate executive government is inthe hands of the | 
ptefident and tutors. The prefent officers and inftruad- 7 


of ecclefiaflical hiftory, a profeflor of divinity, a profefl- 


tors. The ftwdents are divided into four elafles. The a 
number 1 in 18¢2, was 225, and tmereating. fs 
The funds of this college received a very liberal nddil By 


fere mentioned ; which will enable the corporation to’ ¥ 
fupport feveral new profefforthips, and to make a hand- : 
forme addition to the library. _ 

»In May and September, annually, aii feveral clafies hi 


4 


public commencement. is held annually on the fecond a 
Weduefday in September, which calls together amore = 
numerous and brilliant affembly than is convened by oe 


Conflitution and General CharaGer.) The conititation of 


Conneficut is founded on their ‘charter, which was’ 
granted by ‘Charles Ll. in 1662, and. on a2 law’ of the? 
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people have not been difpofed to:run the hazard of fram- 
ing a new conititution fince the declaration of indepen- 
dence. ~ | 

_ Agreeable to this charter, the fupreme legiflative au- 
thority of this State is vefted in a governor, deputy” 

_ goveinor, twelve afliftants or counfellors, and the rep- 
-refentatives of the people, ftyled the General Ajembly.. 
The governor;. deputy governor and affiftants are an- 
- nually chofen by the freemen inthe monthof May. The 
-reprefentatives (their number not to exceed two from 
each town): are chofen by the freemen twice a year, tor 
attend the two annual feflions, on the fecond Tuefdays: - 
ef May and Oober. By thefe laws the general aflem- 
"bly is divided into two branches, called the upper andi 
dower houfes. The upper. houfe is:compofed of the: 
governor, deputy governor, and affiftants. The lower 
houfe of the reprefentatives of the people. Nolaw can 
pafs. without the concurrence: of both houfes.. 

_ Connecticut has ever made rapid advances im popue 
lation. There have been more emigrations from this,. . 
than from any of the other States ; and yet itis at prefent: 
fall of inhabftants. This increafe may be aferibed to, 
feveral caufes. ‘The bulk of the inhabitants are induftri« 
‘ous fagacious hufbandmen. Their farms furnifh them 

_with all the neceffaries, moft of the conveniencies, and 
but few of the luxuries of life. They,.of courfe, muft: 
be generally temperate, and. if they choofe, can fubfilt 
with as. much. independence as js. conffitent with happi- 
nefs. ‘Lhe fubfiftence of the farmer is fubftantial, andi 
dees: not depend on incidental circumftances,. like that 

_ of moft other profeflions. There is no neceflity of 
ferving an apprenticefhip to, the bufinefs, nor of a large 
flock of money to commence it toadvantage: Farmers 

who deal much in barter, have lefs need of money 
than any other clafs‘of people. ‘The eafe with which a 
comfortable fubfiftence is obtained, induces the hufband- 
man to marry young. The cultivation of his farm makes 
him ftrong and healthful. He toils cheerfully through 

_ the day—eats the fruit of his own labour with a glads 

-fome: heart—at night devoutly thanks his bounteous 

God for his daily bleflings—retires to reft, and his fleep 
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Such itiersaninastils as thefe hale greatly contribute | 
to the amazing increafe of inhabitants in this State. — ae a 
Belides, the people live under a free government, an 
have no fear of atyrant. There are no overgrown elaune 
tates, with rich and ambitious landlords, to have anuns! 
due and pernicious influence in the election of civil offis — : 
cers. ' Property is equally enough divided, and mut _ 
continue to be fo; as long as eltates defeend as they now 
do. No qualified perfon i is prohibited from voting. ‘He: 
who has the molt merit, not he who has the molt mon=_ 
ey, is generally chofen into public office. As inftances: 
of this, it isto be obferved, that. many of the citizens of 
~ Connedicut, from the humble walks of life, have arifer 
tothe firft offices in the State, and filled them’ with dig’ 
nity and reputation. That baie bufinefs of clectioneering 
which is fo directly calculated to introduce sumed and 
defigning men into office, is yet but little knowp in Cons 7] 
necticut. A man who witkes to be chofen int Ce,acts: 
wifely for that end, when he keeps his defires to himieie | q 
. Goeth for learning prevails among all ranks of peo= 7 
ple i in the State. More of the young men in Connedti- 
eut, in proportion to their numbers, receive a public. ede 
ucation, than in‘any of the States. na 
- Some have believed, and with reafon, that the fondeil 
nes for academic and colleyiate education is too great 
that it induces too many to leave the plough. If meni 
of libetal education would return to the farm, and ufe - 
their knowledge in improving, agriculture, and encour- / © 
aging manufa@ures, tlkere could not be too many ca 
of | syersenea. im the, ‘State 3 but this is too felony the 
dale. i 
- Connegicut fd bat a {mall proportion cule wlichiiiae 
hie: did not join in oppofing the oppreflive meafures of 
Great Britain, and was active and influential, both in: 
the field and in the cabinet, in bringing about the revo-: 
-jation. Her foldiers were applauded by the Command~ 
er in oe for parsed bin adie and mere rip dae late 


true, ae: gamely applied, i to is elt per 
fome exceptions. Dr. Douglafs. {poke the t th. when 
he faid, that * fore. of the macaner t fort, are Hains. 
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Too many are idle and diflipated, and much time is un- 

profitably and. wickedly fpent in law-fuits and ape | are 

bitrations. The public fchools, in fome parts of the 
State have been too much neglected, and in procuring 
-inftruers, too little attention is paid to their moral 
and literary qualifications... \ 

The revolution, whith fo cffentially affected the gov- 
ernment of moft of the colonies, produced no very per- 
ceptible alteration in thé government of Connetticut. 
While under the jurifdiction of Great Britain, they 

eleGted their own governors, and all fubordinate civil 
officers, and made their own laws, in the fame manner, 
and with as little control as they now do. Connecticut. 
has ever been a republic and perhaps as perfect and’ _ 
as happy a republic as has ever exifted. While other | 
States, mote monarchical in their government and, 
‘wanners, have been under a neceffity of undertaking the, 
difficult tafk of altering their old, or forming new con- 
‘Ritutions, aud oftchanging their monarchical for repub- 
lican manners, Connecticut has uninterruptedly pro- 
-eecded in her old track, both as to government and, 
“Faanners ; and, by thefe means, has avoided thofe cons 
a which have rent other States into violent par- 


. At the anniverfary election of governor, and other! 
public officers, which is held yearly at Hartford, on the: 
fecond Thurfday in May, a rman is preached, whicla 
is publifhed at the public expenfé. On thefe occafions; 
z vait concourfe of refpectable citizens, particularly the: 
clergy, are collected from every part of the State; andi 
while they add:dignity and folemnity to. the important 
and joyful tranfactions of the day, ferve to exterminate 
party {pirit, andto harmonize the civiland religiousin« — 
terefts of the State. 
~ Connecticut has been highly diftinguifhed in having 
a fuceeflion of governors, eminent both for their religious 
and political accompliihments.. For a lift of their ven- 
erable names, fee American Univerfal Geography. | 
_» The hiftory of this. State has been publifhed in one 
‘volume, by the Rev. Dr. Trumbull. | 
ee The 
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166 SECOND DIVISION. 


The Szconp Granp Division of the UNITED 
; | STATES comprehends 


' New York, . Drraware, ' 
New Jersey, Teneitgey N. W. of Onto. 
- PENNSYLVANIA, bats 2 


Boundaries] PA OUNDED north, by Upper Cana. 


| da, from which itis feparated by 
the Lakes ; eaft, by the New England States ; fouth, by 


the Atlantic ocean, Maryland, Virginia, and the Ohio 


river, which feparates it from Kentucky ; weft by che 
So re eh oh Pera 

| Rivers and Bays.) The prineipa ‘rive?s in this diftria 

are the Hudfon, the Delawgre, the Sufquehannah, the 


Ohio, the Miffifippi, ail their branches. York; Delay. 


x # 


_ ware, and part“of Chefapeak’ Bays are in this diftria. 


Climate.) The climg’> of this Grama eles lying 
almoft in the fame latitumes, varies but licth from that: 
ef New England... ‘There are no two fuccéffive years: 


alike. Even the fame fucceffive feafons and months dif- 


fer from each other every year. And there is perhaps 
bot one feady traitanthe character of this climate, and 
thatiis, it is uniformly variables The changes of wea- 


' ther are great, and frequenily fudden. » 


- There are feldom more than four months in the year 
in which the weather Is agreeable without a fire. In 
winter, the winds generally come from the N. W. in 
fair, and from the N..E. in wet weather. ‘The N. W. 
winds are uncommonly dry as well as cold. 

- The climate on the weft fide of the Alleghany moun- 
tains differs materially from that on the eaft fide, in the 


temperature of the air, and the effects of the wind upon. 


the weather, and in the quantity of rain and fnow 
which fall every year. “The S. W. winds, on the welt. 
fide of the mountain, are accompanied by. cold and 
rain. The temperature of the air is feldom fo cold, 
er fo hot, by feveral degrees, as on the cal fide of the 


On 
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On the whole, i it appears that the climate of this divi- 
fion of the United States is a compound of moft of the 
-elimates in the world; [thas the moifture of Ireland in 
fpring ; the heat of Africa in fammer ; the temperature 
of. Ttaly in June ;.the fky of Egypt. in autuma ; the 
fnow and cold of Norway, .and: the ice of Holland in 
winter ; the tempefs (in a certain degree) of the Welt 
Undies, in every feafon; and the variable winds and 
weather of Great Britain in every month in the year. 
.. From this account of the climate of this- diftrid, it 
as eafy to afeertain what degrees of health, and what | 
difeafes prevail. As the inhabitants have the climates, 
fo they have the acut 
have been mentione, ough it might be fuppoted 
‘that with fuch che | aay in the weather 
there would bt gonnech ge -€ pid ical difeafes, and an | 
amwholefome climatessfigt, ¢ on Pe wholes | it is found, in 
this cites althy: : y part of the Uae 
Statesi _ to RS | 


Mes a es uo fa 
Betis, . N ay A 
* ot ck ad iy v9 
Bs | yd 
Syrus rioN fio Evrenr: ; 


Length 350 m 40 o’& 45° N. lat. 
Length 350 been fue &3°6’E,lon.* sf 44,000 
. . -« PYOUNDED foutheatwardlys liy 
2 Founder tats the Atlantic Ocean; eaft, by 
S:Gonheaibaes Maffachufetts and Vermont ; isorthh; by 
the 45th degree of latitude, which divides it fron Cana- 
da ; nlorthweftwardly, by the river Iroquois, or St. Law- 
rence, and the lakes Ontario and Erie ; fouthweit and 
fouth, by Pennfylvania and New Jerfey. 
Civil Divifions.] This State is divided into 30 coun- 
~ ties, which, by an act of the legiflature, paffed in March, 


(1788, were a bhatt into townfhips. 
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&q. Miles. 


Counties. 
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. Rivers and Canals.) Hudfon’s river is one of a largelt 
wivers in the United States. It rifesin the mountainous 
‘country between the lakes Ontario and Champlain. Its 
whole length is about 250 miles. From Albany toLake © 


by falls, of half a mile each. ‘The tide fows a few miles 


navigable for:floops of 80 tonsto Albany, and for fhips 


ms 060CSCOUNEEW yorxr. ar 


| No, No. 
“+Fowns. Inhab. 


‘Counties. 
. — 
New York 

. Kings 
Queens 
Suffolk 
Richmond 
Weft Chefter 
Rockland 
Clinton & 
Effex 
Columbia 
- Renffellaer 
Ontario 
‘Saratoga 
Otfego 
Delaware 
Greene 
‘Tioga — 
Steuben” 
~Mont gomery 
Cayuga 
Onondago 
Albany 
 Herkemer 
‘Oncida 
Chenango 
Wathington 
Schohary 
Dutchefs 
UOliter 


19,464 E, epi 
45563 


George, is 65 miles. This diftance, the river is navigas 
ble only for batteaux, and has two portages, occafioned’ — 


avove Albany, which is 160 miles from New York. Itis 
to Hudfon. About 6o miles above New Mork, the ber ef ie 


which renders a fammer’s ‘paflage to Albany — Af 3H 
and amufing to thefe who are fond of picane! re 
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The increafing population of the fertile lands upon 

‘the northern branches of the Hudfon, mutt. annually 
‘increafe the amazing wealth that is conveyed by its wa- 
‘ters to New York. “Added to this, the ground has been 
‘marked out, the level afcertained, and a tompany in- 
-corporated, by the tame of “* The Prefident, Directors 
and Company:of the Northern Inland Lock Navigation, 
‘in the State of New York,” and funds fubferibed, for 
‘the purpofe of cutting a canal from the neareft approx- 
‘imating point of Hudfon’s river to South Bay, which 
“empties into the fouth end of Lake Champlaine. The 
‘diftance is 18 miles. ‘Thefe works are begun tader a 
favourable profpect of being foon completed. — ¥ 

© Saranac tiver pafles through Plattfburgh into Lake 
“Champlaine. | : | , 

_ Sable river, not far from the Saranac, is fearcely 60 

yards wide. On this ftream are remarkable falls. © ~ 

. The river Boquet pales through the town of Will 
borough. At this place are the remains of an mtrench- 

ment thrown up by Gereral Burgoyne. ‘ 
Black river rifes in the high country, near the fources 
of Canada Creek, which fails into Mohawk river, and 
‘takes its courfe N. W. and then N. E. till it difcharges .~ 
tfelf into Cataraqua or Iroquois river. ; 

| Onondaga. river rifés in the Oneida Lake, and runs 
tweftwardly into Lake Ontario at Ofwego. 

- Mohawk river paffes to the northward of Fort Stan- 
wix, and runs fouthwardly 20 miles, to the fort; then 
-ealtwardly 110 miles, into the Hudfon. The produce : 
that is conveyed ‘down this river is landed in Skenetta- 
ody, and is thence carried by land fixteen miles, overa 
barren fhrubby plain to Albany, through which a tarn- 
pike is contemplated. Since the completion of the 
‘docks and canals at the Little Falls, 56 miles above 
-Skenetady, the river is paflable for boats from Skenec- 
tady, nearly or quite to its fource. ‘The perpendicular 
defcent of thefe falls is 4.2 feet, in the courfe of one mile. 
A canal and Jocks. round thete falls was completed in 
the autumn of 1795. ‘ihe Cohoez, in this river, are a 
“great curiofity. They are three miles from its entrance 
inte the Hudion. The riveris about 100 yards wide; the 
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- and Company of the Weltern Inland Lock Navigatior 


_ widing New York from Pennfylvania, until it Rrikes i 
—northweft | corner of New Jerfey, in latitude 41° 247% 


mand: Delaware on the welt. 


-roads.. 


2 _ealtwardlyy, and in its. pailage receives the waters of the 


_ daga river, 14 miles above the falls, at a place ca 
oh , ‘Three Rivers. Within half a mile of. Onondaga | he 
ne falt fpring iffues from the ground, the water of wl 


be hand, empties into. Lake Patna. So sass t 
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2 Nhe ht yaluueris hot, 2.30 fed ear 
deack, ‘over: r Which it pours 2S ie ae i ext e nds 
_almoft ina line from one fide ote uae 1¢ river to the other, 
and is. about 30 feet perpendicula ar “height. _ Includ 
the deféent above, the fall is as much as. 60 or. 70. feet 
A company, by the name of « The -refident, Direstors 


-in the State of New York,’ were incorporated_by the 
legiflature of New York, on Murch, 1792, for the pur. 
pofe of opening a lock navigation ‘fr om the now ni | 
gable parts of ‘Audion’ s river, to be extended to - 
“Ontario, and to the Seneca Lake. _Thefe works, 
nearly completed. 
_Delaw are river rifesin Lake Utttay antho, eae he 
25’, and takes its courfe fouthweft, until it croffes inte) 
_Pennfylvania, in latitude 42°; thence fouthwardly, die 


_and then pafies, off to the fea, through Delaware Bay; 
having New Jerfey on the ealt fide, and Penning 


-Sufquehannah Fi Branch river has its fource 1 in Lal € 
loco. Jatitude 42° 55’. Batteaux pais to its fource $f 
thence to Mohawk river is but 20 miles, scab of Beg dis, 


_ Tyoga river rifes in the Allepang mountains, in abo t 
_ latitude 42°, runs eaftwardly, and empties into the Sufe 
_quehannah at. Tyega point, in latitude ik 57’. Iti 
_boatable about 50 miles. Ni ore 
Seneca river rifes in the Seneca. couutcy, and r ns 


Seneca and Cayuga lakes, and empties into the Oni 1- 


is falter than that of. the ocean. It conftantly emit: 
ter in fufficient quantity for works otany, extent. 
is probable the. whole. country . will be » Happ lies 
_ this {pring, and at-a very cheap rate,” , ; 
Genellee, river, rifes near the. baton 
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y of New York,’ eaf’and north.’ “The oe 
wong Ifland, -which is 140. miles’ long and nar-' 
4 furrounded by the fea. ‘The one "exter: ling 
0 is Ehout! forty miles in Breve and bifeéted by | 
@ Hadfon. ‘The new fettlements have been made up- 
other oblong, extending welt and fouthweft from 
Albany. “Such is dhe intenfedtonmor'tlte wlyole Btave by 
he branches. of the Hudfon, the Delaware, the Sufque- 
: and other rivers which have been mentioned, 


re more than 15. or 20 miles from fome Coataoie? 
nate ftream. 


miles’ long and four broad, fpréads to the fouthward' 


of Fort Stanwix ; ; Salt Lake ; Lake Otfego, at the head } 
of Sufquehannah river 3 Caniaderago Lake, fix miles. 
welt of it; and Chatoque Lake, the fource of A gwoaes 
Hence river, which empties into the Allegany." *-~ 

° Bice of the Country, Mountains, The State, to fpeak 
ia Soil and “Produétions. : ~ general Y> is inter- 


and fouthwett direction. Beyond the Allegany moun-* 
rich foil, covered in its natural: [tate with maple; beach,’ 


mulberry’ trbegy eH TE oy 


with lofty trees, with little underwood. . 
*Eaft of the Allegany mountains, the country is bro= 

_ken into hills, ‘with rich intervening vallies. . The hills: 

_are clothed thick’with timber, and, when cleared, affordi 


wheat, hemp, Hax; peas, grafs, oats, and Indian corn. 
7) Of the commodities produced from culture, wheat is: 


of al zk tbe see Oe EL Ths ai. i i lent.- - 


gehen upon two Hate: nana exten | 


poe and Lakes.|  Thefe are York Bay,:which is nine! 


tains, however, the country is a dead level ; of a fine, 
birch, cherry, black: ores locutt, hiccory, ae fome 
~The fond eapeer’ the Seneca and Cayley ‘akibes 


are “repréfented as uncommonly excellent, being moft! 
“agreeably diverfified with gentle rifings, and timbered: , 


f the ftaple. * Of this’ es in. jal pen and flour, equiva 


‘are few places throughout’ its whole extent, — 


Sefore the’city of New York. South Bay, which lies: 
£2 or 15 miles nortly of the northerm=bend’in Hudfon’s: 
iver. Oneida Lake, which lies about tw venty miles welt . 


ed ‘by ridges of mountains running in a northealt ™ 


‘fine palture: “’Yhe ’ vallies, wien cultivated, produce’. 
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Jent to one million bufhels are yearly exported. Indfam_ 
corn and peas are likewife raifed for exportation ; and 
rye, oats, barley, &c. for home confumption. | ae 
In. fome parts of the State large dairies are kept; which 
_furnith for the market, butter and cheefe. The belt 
lands’in this State which lie along the Mohawk river, 
and north of it, and weft. of the Allegany mountains,, 
are yet moitly in a ftate of nature, but are moft rapidly; — 

fettling. | ae | a 

Behe ks the northern and unfettled parts of the State, are: 
plenty of moofe, deer, bears, fome beavers, martins, and: 
moft other inhabitants of the foreft, except wolves. — 
Ducks, growfe, pigeons, alfo fifh of many kinds, and: 5 
particularly falmon, are taken in great abundance in dif= 
ferent parts, and efpecially in the county of Clinton. 
At the mouth of Saranac river, which falls into Cham. — 
plaine, the falmon» are found in fuch plenty, that it is.” 
tual to take four or five hundred in a day, with fpears: - 
and fmall feoop-nets.. They are caught from May. tilk © 

November, and make excellent falted provifions; and. | 
€very cottager, by {pending an hour in the evening,. - 

“May obtain a fufficient fupply for his family. 

- Population and Character.| Yor the population of this. — 
State, according to the cenfus of 1800, the reader is re- 
ferred to the table of divilions. The annual increafe 

forthe four years fucceeding 1786, was upwards of — 
25,000. A great proportion of this increafe confifts of _ 

emigrants from the New England States. y 

The revolution and its confequences have had a very 

perceptible influence in diffufing a fpirit of liberality. — 
among the Dutch, and in difpelling the clouds of igno- 
rance and national prejudice. Schools, academies and, _ 
colleges are eltablithed, and eftablifhing, for the educa- ~ 

tion of their children in the Englifh and learned lan- ~ 
guages and in the arts and fciencés ; anda literary and 
icientific {pirit is evidently increafing. If fuch are the — 
buddings of improvement in the dawn of. our empire, 
what a rich harveit may we expect in its meridian? 
The city of New York is inhabited principally by mer- 
chants, phyficians, lawyers, mechanics, fhopkeepers, and — 
tradeimen, compofed of almof all nations.and religions, _ 

They are generally refpectable in their feveral profef- 

beet fons, 
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lony ¢ oi Seacel ‘take their video ‘im a greater or’ 
degree, from the peculiar manners of the frft fet- 

fiers.” It is much more natural for emigrants to adopt. 
Re : cuttoms of the original inhabitants than the contra- 

Sy 3 everi though the emigrants fhould, i in length of time,. 

rt . conte the Toft numerotis!” Hence it is that the neat- 

* ete ‘and ‘induftry of the Dutch wéte early 

x “jmita by the ‘firft Englith fettlers in the province;‘and. 

until che Gites formed a diftinguithing trait in. 

their provincial character) It is ftill difcernible, pares 

in a much lefs degree, and will probably continue Vv 

| Ble for many yéars to come. ©, 

Of | Chief Towns.) There are tliree incorporated cities. 
this State; New York, Albany,and Hudfon. New © 
ORK is the capital of the State, afid ftands on the'S. 

- point of Manhattan, commonly cajled York Iflana,: 

“Gt the Confluénce of the Hudfon and Batt rivers The 
et I part of the city lies on the E. fide of. thie ifland, 
“although the-buildings ext end from one tiver.to the - . 

sother.. The length of the city on Eait river ‘is about 

‘o miles ; but falls much ‘hort of that diftance on the: 
s-of the Hudfen. Its breadth, 6n an‘average, ds. 

early three-fourths of a mile ; 7 and. its circumference 

ay be four miles. -* 
” The houfes are ‘generally builtof brick, and the rool 
‘led: ‘There are remaining a few honfes built-after the 
old Dutch manners wore Sy 
The mof m nificent edifice in this city is Federal 
Fall, fi tuated at the head of Broad ftreety where its 


We Prats if chtirches—four Epifeopal elie 
ns and Calvinifts—two Friends’ 
qmeeting ag Race for Buptifts—two for Methodiits 

- -Otie or Moravians—one Roman Catholic: church— 
fone French Proteftant. church oat of repair, and a Jews” 
: oa ' Befides et walt is Governor's 
\ ey Pe houie, 


¢ ——— ~ 


At 


» The Manhattan Company was incorporated in 1798, for’ 
“hardly exceeded by any town in the United States. . 


-tering to the prefent age; particularly the improve- 
ments in tafte, elegance of manners, and that ealy, ume — 


“margin of the river, and inthe old Dutch Gothic ftyle, — } 
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_houfe, a fplendid building—the college, gaol, a new and 


{pacious prifon, and feveral other building of lefs notes 
he city is accommodated with four markets in differ: 
ent parts, which are furnifhed with a great plenty and 
Yartety of provifions, in neat and excellent order. - + 
This city is efleemed the mof eligible fituation for 
commerce in the United States. . It almoft neceflarily 
commands the trade of one half of New Jerfey, molt of 
that of Connetticut, part of that of Maflachufetts and 
New Hampfhire, and almoft the whole of that of Ver- 
mont, befides the whole fertile interior country, which 
is penetrated: by one of the datgeft rivers in, the United. 
States. . a $0 
A want of good water has been a great inconvenience 
to the citizens, there being few wells in the city. Moft 
of the people were fupplicdyevery day with freth water 


: 


Ag 


4 


_ conveyed to theirdoorsiin cafks, from a pump near the 
head of Queen-freet, which ‘teéctves it from a {pring | 


almolt.a mile frgg the centre df the city. This well is 
about 20 feet deep, and 4 fect diameter. “The average © 


quantity drawn daily from this remarkable well, was 110 _ 
- hogtheads, of 130 gallons each.. In fome hot fummer ~ 


days, 216 hogfheads have been drawn from it; and 


_ what is very fingular, there is never more or lefs than 


about three feet of water in the well. The water was: 
fold commonly at three pence a hogthead, at the pump. fs 


4 


: 


the purpofe of conveying good water into the city, and — 
their works are now nearly or quite completed. 


% : 
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Tn point of foctability and hofpitality, New York ig 
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Ona general view of this city as defcribed thirty » 
Years ago, and in its peefent ftate, the comparifon is flat«~ 
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affected civility and politenefs which form the happinefs q 


of foctal insercourfe. 


The city of Arsany is fituated upon the weft fideof — 
‘Hudfon’s rivet, r60 miles north of the city of New — 
York, in latitude 42° 36’. It contained, in 1797, 863 ~ 
dwelling-houfes, built moftly by trading people, on the a 
with the gable end 10 the flreet, which cuftom the firlt 
BPR ke yuu So fettlers. 


fettlers brought with them from Holland. Many new 
‘houfes, however, have’ lately been built in this city,'all - 
in the modern ftyle. In +797, the number of inhabit- 
ants in this city, was 6,02, collected from various-parts. 
_ As great a variety of languages are {poker in Albany, 
as in any town in the United States ; but the Engiifl: 
* predominates, and the ufe of every other is: conttantly 
fetening. Adventurers, in purfuit of wealth, are led 
here by the advantages for trade which: this place af- 
fords. < 2 da R ‘ 
Albany is unrivalled inv its ficwation. Tt ftands om 
the bank of one of the finelt rivers in the world, at the: 
“head of floop navigation. It enjoys a falubrious air. 
It is the natural emporium of the increafing trade of a 
Targe extent of country weft and north ; a country of an 
‘excellent foil, abounding im every article for the Weft 
» India market ; plentifully watered with navigable lakes, 
creeks and rivers, as yet only partially peopled, but fet. 


*tling with almoft unexampled rapidity ; and capable of | 


‘affording fubffftence and-affivence to millions of inhabit- 
‘ants. No part of America affords a more eligible open- 


ing for emigrants than this. And whem the contem- — 


“ plated locks and canals“are completed, the bridge over 
» the Mohawk river erected, and convenient roads opened 
* into every. part of the country, all which will, it is ex-- 
"pected, be accomplithed in a few years, Albany will 
- probably increafe and flourdh beyond almoft every oth- 
“er city or town in the United States. i 
~ .\The public buildings are a Low Dutch church, two. 
for Prefdyterians, one for Germrans or High Dutch, one 
for Epifcopalians, one for Methoditts, a hofpital, the 

_eity hall, and a handiome brick gaol. 

The city of Hupson has had the mot rapid growth 
of any place in America, if we except Baltimore in Ma- 
tyland. It is fituated on the eaft fide of Hudfon’s river, . 
in latitude 42° 23’, and is 130 miles north of New York, 
and jo fouth of Albany. [tis furrounded by an exten- 
five and fertile back country, and, in proportion to its 
_fize-and population, carries on a large trade. 
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Poughkee fies the fhire town Of Diiichels e¢ co 
ania gburgh, formerly callec the New City, ae e 
ealt fide of the- ‘Hudfon, nine. ies north of ‘Alban = 
Kingfton, the county town ‘of Tiltee Skcnestasy fs jie 
teen miles northweft of Albany;, on ‘the banks of ‘he 
‘Mohawk river—Troy, feven, miles. above Albany, a 
flourithing town of ahout 200 houfes—-and Plattiburg,. 
‘in Clinton: county, fituated on the weft margin of La e 
“Champlaing, are all confiderable towns, 8 

Trade.]. The fituation of New York, with refpeét tol ¥ 
foreign markets, has decidedly the preference to any of 
the States... It has, at all feafons of the year, a fhort ai , 
: -eafy accefs. to the ocean. Nor have the inhabitants-b at : 
| “unmindful of their fuperior local advantages,. but have: 
: availed themfelves of them to their full extent.  “ a 

Their. exports to the Welt Indies are, bifcuit,. peasy. 
‘Indian corn, apples,. onions, beards; haves, horfes, theepss 
butter, cheefe, pickled’ oyfters, beef, and pork. Bat 

\ Wheat. is the ftaple commodity of the State. Welt Tn- 
ja goods: are received in return for thefe articles: Best 
oars the. above. mentioned articles, are exported, flax" 
feed, cotton wool, farfaparilla, coffee, indigo, rice, ‘pigs: 
, _iron, bar-iron,. pot-afh, pearl-afh,. furs,. deer thins, lo s% 
: e wood, fuftic, m mahogany, bees-wax, oil, “Madeira wine,s 
: “rum,.tar; pitch, turpentine, whale fins, Sth, fugars, mo-+ 
' laffes, falt, tobacco, lard, &c.; but many of (Rete articles? 
are imported: for re-exportation. The trade of this State: 
“has greatly. increafed fince the revolution, and ‘the bale! 
ance 1s-almoft conftantly i in its favour... ‘The: exports to" 
foreign. parts, for the year ending September. 20th, I 79395. 
eonfiting principally of the articles above’ enumerated,._ 
“amounted to 2,516,197. dollars: The year e ending Sep-- 
“tember:30, 17955 they: amounted to 10)304,580 dollars» 
73 cents, and have fince Byee increafed.. a 

Medicinal Sprin mite Th ne. mot, noted. fprings i m ‘this 
| State, are thofe ofS “Saratoga, _ They are € ight Or, rine ins 
“number, fituated i in the margin of.a feed formed a : 
a branch, air Kayadaroffora Creek, about, twelve m 3 
“weit from the confluence. “of Fidh, Creek, and Hudi nS 
Shivers 473 eee 
Great y numbers of neciplee ‘under ; a warlety of deat adie Z i 
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fiderable number a complete cure, particularly in bil- 
wus diforders, falt rheum, and relaxations. But as the 


vad the difeafes of the patients. Ignorant of the fuita- 
plenefs of the waters to their complaints, many have: 
‘imprudently thrown away their lives in the ufe of them. 
New Lebanon fprings are next in celebrity to thofe of. 
Saratoga. New Lebanon is a pleafant village, fituated: © 
partly in a vale, and: partly on the declivity of hills. 
Phe pool is fituated on a commanding eminence over- 
ooking the valley, and furrounded with a few houfes,. 
ich afford but in’'fferent accommodations for the: 
waletudinarians who refort here in fearch of health. The: 
waters have an agreeable temperature, and are not un- 
ppleafant to the tatte. ; 
~ In the new town of Renffelaer, nearly oppofite the: 
‘city of Albany, a medicinal fpring has lately been dif- 
covered, combining moft of the valuable properties of 
‘the celebrated waters of Saratoga. we 
» Literary and Humane Socicties.| There are very few 
‘focieties for improvement in ogttton or humanity im. 
‘this State ; and thefe are--The fociety for promoting ufe-. 
ful knowledge—The fociety for the manumiflion of 
‘flavés, and proteéting fuch of them as have been or may. 
be liberated—A manufacturing fociety—An agricultur-. 
al fociety, lately eftablithed, of which the members of” 
the legiflature are, ex offeiis, members—A medical foei- 
ety, and a fociety for the information and afliftance of 
- emigrants.” i . 
Literature, Colleges, Academies, Sc.| Until the year 
$754» there was no college in the province of New 
ork. 

King’s College, now called’ Columbia College, was 
founded in. 4754. This college, by an act of the legif- 
lature pafled in the fpring of 1787, was put under the 
care of 24 gentlemen, who are a body corporate, by 

the name and ftyle of “The Truftees of Columbia Col- 


‘lege, in the city of New York.” 

. It is now in a thriving ftate, and has about 100 Ru- 
dents in the four claffes, befides medical ftudents. The 
et officers 
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sry branch of that import= 
ant Meience, who. regularly y teach their be branche” 
es with reputation. ‘7 
Of the twelve incorporated. Ades one is at Flats 
buh, i in King’s’ county, on Long Hland,. four miles from 
Brooklyn Ferry. It ts firuated in a pleafant, healthy 
village, The ‘building i is large, handfome and’ ‘conves, 
nient,. and is called Erafmus’ Hall. Yhe' academy ” is: 
flo rifhing, under the care of a principal and other. fabs 
Slats inftr uctors. be 
There is ‘another at Eaft Hampton, on the eaft end? 
of Long Ifland; by the name of Clinton Academy. "The’ 
others. are in different parts of the ee Befides thefe;.. 


lately” annexed ‘to. the a ae abt profeilors ape 


“untary, Sine azions ht the bAveats A {pirit_ for lite- 
_ Yary improvement is evidently diffufing its ‘influence? 
REDE Rone the State. 

Religion. The. various religious denominations’ in 
this State are the folld: wing: Englith. Prefbyterians,’ 
Dutch Reformed, Baptilts, Epifcopalians, Friends or 

uakers, German: Lutherans,. Moravians, Methoditfts,. 
Roman, -Catholics,. Jews, Shakers, and a few of the fol- 
lowers of Jemima Wilkinfon, The Shakers are princi- 
pally fettled at New Lebanon, and the followers of Jer 

ima. ‘Wilkinfon” at Geneva, about Sou miles. Ss. 
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_ Military Strength.], By official returns of the feieiat 
of this, State, made to the governor by the adjutant: 
general, it appears that the total’number, in’ 1789; was. 
42,6795 1190—44,259;5, E:79QI—50y399- . _ Befides thefé- 
there,are as many as §,009 or 6,000. of ‘the militia i in: 
the new fettlements, who are not yet organized. BENE 
_ Forts.) “At the point where Lake George commtini- 
eates witl ‘Lake Champlaine, is the famous polt of Tiz 
spate by which ‘word the "Canadians" underfland 
moify. "the works at this ‘place are in fuch’ a ruinous. 
e, that % a. Atranger can fearcely form ‘an idea of theize 
. eek <x “conftraétions: oe 
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firuaion. "They are however fitwated on fuch high 
and as to"command the communication between the 
lakes George and Champlaine: Oppofite, on the fouth 
fide of the water that empties out of Lake George, isa 
sae 


ountain, to appearance imaccefible, called Mount De- 
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Dboldnefs, fecrecy and difpatch almolt bit Ae 
veyed a number of cannon, flores and troops. ‘The can- 
“mon were reifed: by Jarge hrafs tackles from tree to tree, 
_and from.rock to rock, over dens,ot rattlefnakes, to 
efummit, which entirely commands the works of Ticonde- 
;roga.. . This circiimitance mult ever be confidered as.a 
fall juftification of General St. Clair’s fudden ‘retreat 
with the American army ; and the obfervation which he 
qmade on his trial, in his own defence, that, ‘* though he 
“had loft a poft, he had faved a State,” was afterwards 
werified. . | are 
|. Crown Point is 15 miles: north of Ticonderoga, on 
“dake Champlaine. _ The fort at this place, in which.a 
=Britith garrifon was always kept, from the rednétion of 


‘Canada to the American revolution, was the moft reon- — 
a4 - ay : : : = * 
‘dar and the moft expenfive of any ever conftructed and ~ 


upported by the Britifh government in North America. 
| Curiofities.] Inthe county of Montgomery 1s afmall, 
-zapid ftream, emptying into Scroon Jake, weft-of lake 
George ; it runs under a hill, the bate of whichis 60 
_-or 70 yards diameter, forming a molt curious and beau- 
stifal arch in the rock, as white as fnow. |The fury of 

the water and the roughnefs of the bottom, added to the 
terrific noife within, has hitherto prevented any perfon 
.4rom pafling through the chafm. 


y- Jn the townthip of Willfborough, in Clinton county, 
vas the curious Split Rock. A point of a mountain, which 
“projected about.so yards into Lake Champlaine, appears 
_to have been broken by fome violent fhock of nature. 
_ At 1s removed: from the main rock er mountain about 
» 20. feet, and the oppofite fides fo exaétly fuit each other, 
that one needs no other proof of their having been once 
, United. ‘The point broken off contains about half an 
“acre, and is covered with wood. The height of the 
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fiance} where General Burgoyne, in the late war, with a. 
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son each fide the fiflure is about twelve feet. Round 
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-Onondagas, inhabit in the weftern parts of this State. — 
_. The principal part of the Mohawk tribe refide on Grand 
“river, in Upper Canada. 
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this point is a fpacions bay, fheltered from the fouth 
weit and north-weft winds by the furrounding hills atd 
woods. On the weft fide are four or five finely cultivated 
farms, which, at certain feafons, and in certain fitua- 
‘tions, form one of the moft beautiful land{capes imaginas 
ble. Sailing under this coaft for feveral miles before you — 
‘come to Split Rock, the mountains, rude and barren, 
feem to hang over the pailenger and threaten deftruction. | 
A water, boundlefs to the fight, lies before him—man ~ 
feels his own littlenefs, and infidelity itfelf pays an un- 
Willing homage to the Creator. Inftantly and unexpedte — 
edly the icene changes, and, peeping, with greedy eye” 
through the fiflure, nature prefents to the view a filver”” 
bafon—a verdant lawn—a humble cottage—a golden ~ 
harvelt—a majeftic foreft—a lofty mountain, and an — 
azure fky, rifing one above another in juft gradation to _ 
the amazing’ whole. . a 
Indians.\ The body of the Six Confederated Nations, © 
viz. The Mohawks, Oneidas, Tufcaroras, Senecas, and ; 
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_ The following will give an idea of the characters, — 
which, according to Indian tradition, are excluded from } 


Five Nations call E/kanane. The only charaéters which, - 


the happy country. “The region of pure fpirits the ; 


according to their traditions, cannot be admitted to par- "7 
ticipate of the pleafures and delights of this happy coun- — 
try, are reduced to three, viz. fuicides, the difobedient ~ 
to the counfels of the chiefs, and fuch as put away their © 
Wives on- account of pregnancy. According to their 7 
tradition, there is a gleomy fathomies gulf, near the” 
borders of the delightful manfions of Efkanane, over 7 
which all good and brave fpirits pafs with fafety, under 
the conduct of a faithful and ikilful guide, appointed ~ 

Beh 


* 


for that purpofe ; but when a fuicide, or any of the 
above mentioned chara¢ters approaches this gulf, the 


‘conductor, who pofleffes a moft penetrating eye, inftantly — 
_ difcovers their fpiritual features and character, and de- 


nics ‘them his aid, afligning his reafons. They willy 
however, attempt to crois upena {mall pole, whic na 
| q pean 
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safors ‘they téach' the rihiddlg trembles.and fhafes,’ till : 
orefently down’ they fail, with horrid fhrieks. In this me 
dark and dreary gulf, they fippofe refides a great dog, ( 
jome lay 2 dragon, infected with the itch, which makes a 
aim perpetually reftlefs and fpiteful. The guilty inhab- 
tants of this miferable region all catch this difeafe of the 
great dog, and grope and roam from fide to fide of their 
zloomy mantion,. in perpetual torments.—Sometimés 
they approach fonear the happy fields of ‘Efkanane, 
that they can hear the fongs and dances of TE 8 AN 
companions. This only ferves to increafe their torments, 
as they can difcern no light, nor difcover any paflage 
by which they can-gain accefs to them. ‘They fuppols 
idiotsand dogs go into the fame gulf, but havea more 
comfortable apartment, where ‘ rey enjoy fome little 
light. . 
Bieed:: )} There are three iflands of note: belonging 
to this State, viz. York Ifland, Long Ifland, and Staten 
Ifland. 

Long Ifland extends 140 miles eaft, and terminates 
suach Montauk Point. It is not more than ten miles in 
breadth, on a medium, and is feparated from Connedi- 
cut by Long Mland Sound. ‘The ifland is divided into 
thre e-counties; King’s, Queen’s, and Suffolk. 

The fouth fide of the ifland is flat lad, of a light, 2 
z Gandy. foil, bordered on the fea coaft with large tracts of ke 
falt meadow, extending from the weft point of the ifland 

to Southampton. This foil, however, is Well calculated. 
for raifing. grain, Ginedaily: Indian corn. .Vhe north , 
fide of the ifland is hilly, and of a ftrong foil ; > adapted 
to the culture of grain, hay and fruit. A Hdge of hills 
extends from Jamaica to Southold. Large herds of 
eattle feed upon Hampftead plain, and on the falt 
-Maarthes upon the fouth ‘fide of the ifland. 
The producé of the middle and weftern parts is car- 
ried to New. York. 
Staten Ifland lies nine miles fouthweft. of the city of 
‘New York, and forms Richmond county. It is about 
eighteen miles 4 in) length, ‘and at a medium, fix or ieven 
breadth, and contains 4,563°inhabitants. On the 
his ; “« . fouth 
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fouth fide is a confiderable tra@ of level, good land 
but the ifland in general is rough, and the hills high, 
fiifiory.) See Smith’s Hiftory of New York, pub- 
lithed ‘by Mathew Carey Mee Hazard’s Colledtion of 
state Papers. 
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Wettroen the State lies.between-the m 
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pes ria testis a OUNDEDeaft, by Hudfon’s river and - 

| the fea fouth, by the fea; welt, by 7 

Delaware: bay and river, whit divide # from the States 

of Delaware and Pia Wania « ; and north, by New” 

York. Containing about 8,320 fquare miles, equal to” 
%53 24,8CO acres. 

Civil Divifions, Population, &c.] New Jerfey is divide 4 : 


va ed into 13 counties, as follows: Di 
Rag Te FAs mes Counties. Chief Towns. No.Inhab. No. Slaves. a 
: Bags Cape May 3 : 3,066 98 a 
+O eS Cumberland | Bridgetown 52 75% 
S258 g 95529] 
4 8a2 | Salem | get “i 14,371 85 4 4 
“oS we ; % - 
S285 codbury an Pe ns a 4 
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g8255 | = Rael ta Bordentown ‘ eet 188 
£3222 | Hunterdon Trenton 21,261 1,220) 
a BESO 2 (Suffex . Newtown 22,534 5149 
Bd vo. . : 
‘BEES (Bergen ~ | Hackinfak >| r5.156) 2805 | 
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cc sf . ey ! 
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i Bays, Ponds, Rivers and Canals.) New Jerfey is wath- 
ed, on the eait and foutheait, by Hudfon’s river and the 
ean ; and on the welt, by the river Delaware. 

_ The molt remarkable bay is Arthur Kull, or Newark 
Bay, formed by the union of Paflaik and Hackinfak 
Tivers. | . 

_ The rivers in this State, though not large, are numer- 
ous. A traveller, in pafling the common road from 
New York to Philadelphia, croffes three confiderable 
-rivers, viz. the Hackinfak and Paffaik, between Bergen 
»and Newark, and the Raritan by Brunfwick. 

Patfaik is a very crocked river. It is navigable about 
‘ten miles, and is 230 yards wide at the ferry. The cat- 
-aract (or Great Falls) im this river, is one of the greatelt 
‘natural curiofities in the State. The river is about for- 
ty yards wide, and moves in a flow gentle current, until 
‘coming within a fhort diftance of a deep cleft in a rock 
which croffes the channel, it defcends and falls above 70 
feet perpendicularly, in one entire fheet.. One end of 
‘the cleft, which was evidently made by fome violent 
‘convulfion in nature, is clofed ;.at the other, the water 
rufhes out with incredible fwittnefs, forming: an acute 
angle with its former direction, and is received into a 
large bafon, whence it takes a winding courfe through 
the rocks, and fpreads into a broad fmooth flream. T 


“cleft is from four to twelve feet broad. The falling of 
the water occafions a cloud of vapour to arife, which, by. 
floating amid the fun beams, prefents rainbows to the 


view, which add beauty to the tremendous feene. /The 
“new mannfacturing town of Patterfon is ere&ted upon’ 
the Great Fall im this river. | a3 
Raritan river is formed by two confiderable ftreams, 
called the north and fouth branches ; one of which has 
its fource in Morris, the other in Hunterdon county. 
It pafles by Bruniwick and Amboy, and, mingling with 
the waters of the Arthur Kull Sound, helps to form 
the fine harbour of Amboy. eT ie 
Bridges. are erected over the  Paffaik, Hackin- 
fack and Raritan rivers, on the pot road between 
“New York and Philadelphia. Thefe bridges greatly 
facilitate the intercourfe between thefe two great cities. 
“Another bridge is contemplated over the Delaware, 
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Face of the Country, Mountains, 7; The counties of 
Sciltand Productions. } Suffex, Morris, and 

the northern part of Bergen, are mountainous. ie 
As much as five-cighths of molt of the fouthern coun. 
tres, or one-fourth of the whole State, is almoft entirely 
afandy barren, unfit in many parts for cultivation. 
This State has all the varieties of foil from the wort 
tothe beft kind, The cood land in the fouthern coun 
ties. lies principally on the banks of rivers and ‘creeks, — 
‘The batrens produce little elfe but thrub-eaks and yel. 
low pines.  Thefe fandy lands yteld an immenfe quanti. © 
ty of beg iron ore, which is worked up to great advan.” 
tage in the iron works in thefe counties. pe. 

In the hilly and mountainous parts of. the States 
which are not too rocky for cultivation, the foil is of a — 
ftronger kind, and covered in its natural fate with ne 

ly oaks, hickories, chefnuis, &c. and when cultivated, 
produces wheat, tye, Indian corn, buck wheat, Oats, 

Bas barley, flax and fruits of all kinds common to the lie 
mate. The land in this hilly country is good for grag 
: ing, and farmers feed great numbers of cattle for New - 
os - York and Philadelphia markets.’ % 
| The orchards, in many parts of the State equal any: 
id in’ the United States, and’ their cider. is faid (and not: 
ig without reafon) tobe the beft in the world. | 
The markets of New York and Philadelphia receive. “ 
"-, avery confiderable proportion of their fupplies frem the « 
_/. contiguous parts of New Jerfey. Thefe fupplies confift © 
of vegetables of many kinds, apples, pears, peaches. — 
plums, flrawberries, cherries and other fruits—cider in q 
large quantities, ltitter, cheefe, beef, pork, mutton, and: | 
the leffer meats. j 
Trade.| ‘The trade of this State is carried on almoft — 
folely with and irom thofe two great commercial cities, _ 
New York on one fide, and Philadelphia on the other 3 
though it wants not good ports of itsown. — “ 
Manufactures and Agriculture.) The manufa@ures of % 
‘this State have hitherto been inconfiderable, net fufi- % 
cient to fupply its own confumption, if we except the — 
articles cf iron, nails and leather. A {pirit of induftr 
and improvement; particularly. in manufa&ures,-ha 
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however, greatly increafed, within-a few years. 
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The iron manufacture is, of all others, the greateit 
urce of wealth to the State. - Iron works are erected 
n Gloucefter, Burlington, Suffex, Morris, and other 
sounties. The mountains in the county of Morris: 
‘rive rife to a number of ftreams, neceflary and conve- 
Mient for thefe works, and at the fame time furnih a co- 
sious fupply of wood and ore of a fuperior quality. Jn 
this county alone are no lefs than 7 rich iron mines, from 
which might be taken ore fuficient to fupply the United 
States ; and to work it into iron, there are two furnaces, 
two rolling and flitting mills, and about 30 forges, con~ 
taining from two to four fires each. "Thefe works pro- 
duce annually about 540 tons of bar iron, 809 tons‘ot 
pigs, befides large quantities of hollow ware, fheet iron, 
‘and nail rods.. Inthe whole State, it is fuppofed, there 
: is yearly made: about 1,200 tons of bar iron, 1,200 dos 
of pigs, 80 do. of nail rods, exclufive of hollow ware, 
and various other caftings, of -which vaft quantities are 
made. . igi 
~~ Although the bulk of the inhabitants in this State are 
farmers, yet agriculture has not been improyed (a few 
inftances excepted) to that degree, which, from long ex- 
perience, we might rationally expect, and which the fez- 
tility of the foil, in many places, feems to encourage. 
A great part of the inhabitants are Dutch, who; al- 
though they are in general neat and mduitricus farmers, 
have very little enterprize, and feldom adopt any new 
improvements in hufbandry y becaufe, through habits 
and want of education to expand and _ liberalize theic’ 
minds, they think their old modes of tilling the bett, 
Indeed this is the cafe with the great body of the com- 
mon people, and proves almoft an infurmountable obfta- 
cle to agricultural improvements. A ihe: 
CharaGer, Manners and Cuffoms.| Many circumftances 
concusy to render thefe various, in different parts of 
the State. The inhabitants are a collection of Low 
_ Dutch, Germans, Englith, Scotch, Irith and New ing: 
landers, or their defcendants. National attatchmenr, 
_and mutual convenience, have generajly induced thele 
feveral kinds of people to fettle together in a body, and 
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in this way their peculiar national manners, cuioms, 
and chi raster are ftill preferved, efpecially among the 
el See 2 poor 
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poorer clafs of people, who have little intercourfe witk 
any but thofe of their own nation. The people of New 
Jerfey are generally induftrious, frugal and hofpitable 
- There are, comparatively, but few men of learning i 
the State, nor can it be faid that the people in genera 
have a tafte for the feiences. The poorer clafs (i 
which may be included a confiderable proportion of th 
inhabitants of the whole State) are inattentive to the 
education of their children, who are but too generall 
left to grow up in ignorance. There are, however, 
number of gentlemen of the firft rank in:abilities and 
Jearning in the civil: offices of the State, and in the fev: 
eral learned profeffions. 
Religion. | There are, in this State, about 50 Prefby- 
_terian congregations, fubjeét to the care of ‘three Pref. 
byceéries, viz. that of New York, cf New Brunfwick 
and Philadelphia. A part of the chatge of New York 
and Philadelphia . Prefbytevies lies in New Jerfey, and: 
‘part in their own refpeétive States. : 
_Befices thefe, there are upwards of 40 congregations 
of Friends—30 of Baptifts—25 of Epifcopalians—28 of 
Dutch Reformed, befides. Methodifts—and a fettlement. 
of Moravians. ATI thefe religious denominations live 
‘together in peace and harmony ; and are allowed, by 
the confiitution of the State, to worthip Almighty God 

agreeably to the dictates of their own confciences. 
Colleges, Academies and Schosls.| There are two col- 
Teges in New Jerfey ; one at Princeton, called Nafliu 
Hall, the other at Brunfwick, called Queen’s College. 

The latter, however, exifts at prefent only in name. 
Phe college at Princeton has been under the care of 
a fucceffion of prefidents, eminent for piety and learn-. 
ing; aad has furnifhed a number of Civilians, Divines:. 
and PhyGcians, of the firft rank in America. This col- 
lege was burnt in March, 1802, but is now rebuilding. 
“Phere are a number of good academies in this State, 
viz. at Freehold, ‘Trenton, Hakinfack, Orangedale, Eliz- 
-abethtown, Burlington, and at Newark. Befides thefe, 
there are grammar fchools at. Springfield, ‘Morriltown, 
Bordentown and Amboy. — ign pe aaa te “. 
Chief Towns.] There are a number of towns in this 
State, nearly of equal fizeand importance, and none that 
se , ge 
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has more than about five or fix hundred houfes compact- 
ly built. Trenton is one of the largeft towns in New 
~Jerfey, and the capital of the State. It is fitwated on 
the eaft fide of the river Delaware, oppofite the falls, 
nearly in the centre of the State, from north to fouth, in 
Fatitude 40° 15’ and about 15’ eaft of the meridian of 
Philadelphia. , 
Burlington (city) extends three miles along the Dela- 
_-ware, and one mile back at right angles, into the county 
of Burlington, and is twenty miles above Philadelphia, 
by water, ahd feventeen by land. 
Perth Amboy (city) ftands on a neck of land included 
between Raritan river and Arthur Kull Sound. Its 
_ fituation is high and healthy. It lies open to Sandy 
_ Hook, and has one of the beft harbours on the conti- 
Trent. ; ; 
Brunfwick (city) is fituated on the fouthwef fide of 
Raritan river, over which a fine bridge has been built, 
12 miles above Amboy. Its fituation is low and plea- 
fant, being on the bank of a river, and under a high 
hill which rifes back of the town. ae 

Princeton ts. a pleafant village, of about 80 houfes, 

»>52 miles from New York, and 42 from Philadelphia. 
‘Its college is a large edifice of ftone. 

Elizabethtown (borough) is fifteen miles from New- 
York. Its fituation is pleafant, and its foil equal in fer. 
‘tility to any in the State. 

Newark is feven miles from New York. It is a 
“handfome flourifhing town, about the fize of Elizabeth- 
town. . é 

Conftitution.|. The government of this State, apreéa- 
bly to their conftitution, is velted in a governor, legifla- 
tive council, and general aflembly. The gevernor is 
¢hofen annually, by the council and affembly jointly. 

- The legiflative council is compofed of one member 
from.each county, chofen annually by the people. 
The general afflembly is compofed of three members 

from each county, chofen as above. Quem 
: Military Strength. | The military ftrength of New Jer- 
“fey confifts: of a militia, of betyveen -30j0€0 anduojcdo 


men. * | 
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Hi ipory. ] See Smith’s Hiftory of New Hin | ug 
‘Hazard’s State Papers. Sas 
This State was the feat of war for Byers years, during 
the bloody conteit between Great Britain and Aanceieall 
Her loffes both of men and property,. in proportion to: 
the population and wealth:of the State, was greater than 
- of any other of the thirteen States. When General 
Waithington was retreating through the Jerfies, almof 
‘forfaken by all others, her militia were at all times obe- 
dient to his orders, and for a confiderable length of © 
time compofed the flrength of his army, ‘There isi 
hardly a town in the State that layin the progrefs of the” 
Britifh army, that. was not rendered fignal, by fome ena 
terprize or exploit. At Trenton, the enemy received | 
a check, which may be faid,. with juftice, to have turned. 
the tid? of war. At Piacetow the feat of the mufesy 
they received another, which, united, obliged them to 
retire with precipitation, and take refuge in difgracefull | 
winter quarters. But whatever honour this State might © 
derive from the relation, it is not our bufinefs to give ai | 
particular defcription of battles or fieges ; we leave this: 
tothe per of the hiftorian, and only obferve in general, q 
that the meny military achievements performed by the / 
& Jerfey foldiers, give this State one of the frft ranks among, : 
her fifters, m a military view, and entitle her to a fhare 
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zinia ; fouth, by a part of Virginia, Maryland and Del- 
aware. The State. lies in. the form of a parallelogram. 
_ Civil Divifions.| Pennfylvania is divided into. 35 coun- 
és, which, with their county towns, are mentioned in 


Erie; weft, by the Weltern Territory, anda part of Vir- ° 


she following | 
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No. No. NOs) 
Counties, ‘Towns. Inhab. Chicf Towns. Inhab. . 
City and Count OR a eR ae 
Peps hehe r8. | 31,009 | Philadelphia | 41,220 
Montgomery 24,650 | Notriftown 922 
ucks 27.496 | Newtown 98 
‘Delaware 12,809 | Chefter : 957 
Chefter 32,092 | Weft Chefter 374 
‘Lancafter 43,403 | Lancafter ey ae 
rks 1.) 32,407 | Reading - 2,386. 
Jorthampton 30,062). Eafton: - Boss 
‘Luzerne 12,039°| Wiukfburg - 835 
‘Dauphin 22,270 7 Harrifburg T.47% 
Northumberland 27,797 | Sanbury 613 
“Wayne 2,562 * 
“Adams : 13,172 . 
Allegany. 15,087: | Pittfburg. 1,565 - 
Armftrong 25399 
‘Beaver Sie As * 
“Bedford © ! ¥2,039 |. Bedford, 
Butler 3.916 | 
Crawford 2,346 
Cumberland 255386 4° Carlifle. %,OZ% 
Fayette 20,859 | Union 1,7 (> 
Franklin 19,638 of 
Greene 8,605 | 2 Soa 
Huntingdon 13,008 | Huntingdon | 3,25n 
Lycoming ay 5Al4 } : , h : he Kee 
Mercer 3,220 ieee 
“Miflin & Center. 13,609 f ah 
Somerfet 19,188 | 2 
Venango 1,130 
“Warren 233 
Wafhington — Lg 28,298 
“Weltmoreland« 5 |. 44... | 22.7260} 
Bok | ashes 
146 
| 60m 545 | 
Rivers. } 
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Rivers.) There are fix contiderable rivers, which, 
with their numerous branches, peninfulate the whole 
State, viz. the Delaware, Schuylkill, Sufquehannah, — 
Youhioginy, Monongahela, and Allegany. The bay 
and river Delaware are navigable from the fea up to the © 
great or lower falls at Trenton, 155 miles. he dif 
tance of Philadelphia from the fea is about 60 miles — 
acrofs the and in a 8. W. courfe to the Nev Jerfey coat, — 
and 120 miles by the fhip channel of the Delaware. So 
far it is navigable for a 74 gun fhip. ~ 

Mountains, Face of the Country, and Scil.] A conti 
erable propcrtion of this State may be called mountain ae 
ous ; particularly the counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cumberland, part of Franklin, Dauphin, and part of © 
Bucks and Northampton, through which pafs, under ” 
various names, the numerous ridges and fpurs, whi 
collectively form what we choofe to call, for the fake « 

-elearnefs, *'The Great Range of Allegany Mountains. 
The vales between thefe mountains are generally of | 
rich, black foil, fuited to the various kinds of grain an 
grafs. Some of the mountains will admit of cultivation 
almoft to their tops.. The other parts of the State ar 
Generally level, or agreeably variegated with hills an 


_ sbetween Allegany river and Lake Erie, in the northwelt © “4 
_ corner of the State, and in the country on the heads o 
the eaftern branches of the Allegany. ze: 
Produdtions, Manufadures,, We mention thefe dif. 
Agriculture, Exports, Sc.) ferent articles together 
becaule it is difficult to feparate them. The produc: 
manufaGures and exports of Pennfylvania, are very: 
_ Many and various, viz. wheat, rye, Indian corn, b 
wheat, iron, gunpowder, cannon ball, iron cannon 
kets, lumber, fhips, bricks, &c. &c. &c. sae 
In 1786, their exports. of flour were 150,0¢ 
rels; in 1787, they were 202,0c0 barrels; i 
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they were 220,000 barrels; and in 1789 they were 
369,618 barrels. - pet at 
Population, Militia, Character, Sc.} ‘The population 
of this State is mentioned in the table. ‘The number of 
militia is eftimated at upwards of go,000, between 18 
and 53 years of age. | 
_.-The inhabitants are principally the defcendants of 
the Englifh, Irifh, and Germans, with fome Scotch, 
Welfh, Swedes, and a few Dutch. There are alfo 
-many of the Irifh and Germans, who emigrated when 
young or middle aged. ‘The Friends and Epifcopalians 
are chiefly of Englifh extraction, and compofe abott: 
one third of the inhabitants. They live principally in 
the city of Philadelphia, and in the counties of Chefter, 
| Philadelphia, Bucks and Montgomery. The lrifh are 
moftly Prefbyterians, but fome are. Catholics. Their 
-anceftors came from the north of Ireland, which was 
originally fettled from Scotland; hence they have 
‘fometimes been called Scotch Irish, to denote their 
‘double defcert. But they are commonly and more 
properly called Irith, or the defgendants cf people from 
the north of Ireland. ‘They inhabit the weftern and 
frontier counties, and are numerous. 
-. The Germans compofe about one quarter of the in- 
habitants of Pennfylvania. They are mof numerous 
in the north parts of the city of Philadelphia, and the 
counties of Philadelphia, Montgomery, Bucks, Dau- 
phin, Lancafler, York and Northampton; moftly in 
‘the four laft, and are fpreading in other parts. They 
confift of Lutherans, (who are the moft numerous fee) , 
Calvinifts or Reformed Church, Moravians, Catholics, 
. Mennonifts, Tunkers, (corruptly called Dunkers) and 
Zwingfelters, who are a fpecies of Quakers. Thefe 
-are all diftinguilhed for their termperance, induftry and 
economy. 
The Baptitts, (except the Mennonift and Tunker Bap- 
tilts, who are Germans) are chiefly the defcendants of 
-emigrants from Wales, and are not numerous. A pro- 
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tions has paffed the legiflature ; by their union they 7 
will conftitute one of the moft refpectable feminarics ‘of 7 
~ Jearning in the United States. 4 
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Literary, Humane and other ufeful Secieties.) ‘Thefeare 
more numerous and fourifhing in Pennfylvania, than in. 
any of the feventeen States. ‘the names of thefe improv. 
ing inftitutioris are as follow: The American Philofoph. 
ical Society, held at Philadelphia, for promoting: ufeful 
knowledge, formed January 2d, 1769—The Society for. 
promoting Political Inquiries, inflituted in February, 
1787—The College of Phyficians, inftituted in 17875 
for the promotion of medical, anatomical and chemical 
knowledge, incorporated 1789—The Pennfylvanian 
Hofpital-—The Philadelphia Dilpenfary, for the medical” 
relief of the poor—The Pennfylvania Society for pro. 
moting ‘the abolition of Slavery, and the relief of free” 
Negroes unlawfully held in bondage—The Society of 
the United Brethren for propagating the gofpel among 
the heathens, in{tituted in 1787, to be held ftatedly at 

ethlehem—The Pennfylvanian Society for the encour. 
agement of manufactures and ufeful arts.  Befides thefe, _ 
there is alfo a Society for alleviating the miferies of - 
prifons—and a Humane Society for the recovering and 
reftoring to hfe the bodies of drowned perfons ; inflitute 


éd in 1770—A Society for the aid and ‘protection of — 
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- Trith Emigrants—An Agricultural Society—A Society 


for German Emigrants—A Marine Society—A’ Chari- 
table Society for the fupport of widows and families of — 
Prefbyterian Clergymen—A Society for the informa-— 
tion and afliftance of Emigrants—St. George’s, St. An- — 
drew’s, and the Hibernian Charitable ‘Sccieties, -Moft 
of thefe Societies are in the city of Philadelphia. : 

Colleges, Academies and Schools.| In Philadelphia is the - 
Univertity of Pennfylvania, and the Ccllege and Acad- © 
emy of Philadelphia. An ac to unite thefe two mftitu- — 


ty 


~ Dickinfon College at Carlile, 120 miles weftward of 
Philadelphia, was founded in 1783. In 1787, there 


“were 80 ftudents belonging to this college; the num- — 


ber is-annually increafing. It was named after 
Excellency John Dickinfon. ie 

In 1787, a college was founded ‘at Lancafler, 58 miles © 
from ‘Philadelphia, and honoured with the name of — 
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Franklin College, after His Excellency Dr. Franklin, 

This College is for the Germans., — 

The Epifcopalians have an academy at York-Town, 
$n York county. There are alfo academies at German. 

‘town, at Pittfburg, at Wafhington, (lately erected into 
~ acollege) Allen’s Town, and other places, endowed by 
. donations from the legiflature, and by liberal contribu- 
tions of individuals. | 
The fchools for young men and women in Bethlehem 
~ and Nazareth, under the direction of the people called 
_ Moravians, are perhaps upon the belt eftablifhment of 

any fchools in America. 

Chief Towns. |] The city of Philadelphia, capital of the 
State of Pennfylvania, and till the year 1801, the feat of 
government of the United States, lies in latitude 39° 56’ 
north, upon the weftern bank of the river Delaware, 

which is here but a mile in breadth, 
_ It,was laid cut by William Penn, the firft proprietary 
and founder of the pgovince, in the year 1683, and fet- ~ 
led by a colony from England. | 

The ground plot of the city is an oblong fquare, 

-about one mile north and fouth, and two miles eaft and 
welt, lying in the narroweft part of the ifthmus between 
the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about five miles in 
aright line above their confluence. 

The city was firft incorporated by charter under the 

great feal of the province, inthe year 1701 : before that 
period it was called the town of Philadelphia. 
- The number of inhabitants within the city and fub- 
urbs, (including the diftri& of Southwark, and the com- 
pa@ly built part of the Northern Liberties, which, to © 
every purpofe but as to their government, are confidered 
as parts of the city) was found, by the cenfus of 1790, to 
be 42,520, and the number of houfes 6,651, and ttores 
and work-fhops 415. In 18Q0, the number of inhabit- 
ants, within the fame limits, amounted to 67,411. 

he houfes for public worlhip are numerous, and are 
as follow : 

. The Friends or Quakers 


The German Lutherans, 2 


eee have © . 5 | The German Calvinifts, i 
~ The Prefbyterians and The Catholics, 4 
~_ Seceders, _6| The Swedifh Lutherans, 1 


_ The Epifcopalians, 3 | The Moravians, I 
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The Baptilts, The Methodifts; ; | 


The Univerfal Baptifts, The Jews, 

The other public sailubnies in the city, befides he 
univerfity and college already mentioned, are the fol- 
lowing, viz. 

AA ftate houfe and offices, Three incorporated banks, 


‘Two city court houfes, A houfe of correétion, 

A\ county court houfe, A dramatic theatre, 

A. carpenter’s hall, A public obfervatory, 

AL philofophical fociety’s | A medical theatre and ela- 
hall, boratory, 

A difpenfary, Three brick market houfes, 

& hofpital and offices, A fith market, 

An alm’s houfe, A public gaol. 


Whether we confider the local fituation, the fize, the 
beauty, the variety and utility of the improvements, in 
mechanics and manufadtures, or the induftry, the enter- 
prize, the humanity, and the abilities of the inhabitants 
of the city of Philadelphia, i it merit#to be ranked among 
the firft cities in the United States. 

The borough of Lancafter is the largeft inland town 
in the United States. It is the feat of suftice in Lan- 
cafter county, and of the legiflature of the State, and 
‘{tands on Conoftoga Creek, 58 miles by the new turn- 
pike road, a little to the north of weft from Philadel- 


» » phia. It contains about 800 or goo houfes, befides a 


_ moft elegant court houfe, a number of handfome church- 
es, and othe er public buildings, and, in 1800, 4292 fouls, 
a great proportion of whom are manufacturers. 

Carlifle (borough) is the feat of juftice in Cumberland 
county, and is 120 miles weft of Philadelphia. It con- 


_- tained, in 1800, 2000 inhabitants, who live in more than 


- 300 ftone houfes, and worfhip in three churches. They 


q Bhs have alfo a court houfe and a college. 


Pittfburg, on the weltern fide of the Allegany moun- 
tains, 320 miles weftward of Philadelphia, 1 15: paratitals 
ly fduated en a large plain, which is the point of land 
hetween the Alleghany and Monengahela rivers, and 


about 2 Quarter ofa mile above their confluence, in late 
itude 40° 26’ north. In a8oo, it had 1,565 inhabit- 


ants. 


e Bethlehem ‘ 


ie Bethlehem is fituated on the river Lehigh, a weftern 
branch of the Delaware, 53 miles north of Philadelphia, 
nm latitude 40° 37’.. The town being built partly on 
high rifing ground, and partly on the lower banks of 
the Manakes, (a fine creek, which affords trout and oth- 
en fifth) has a very pleafant and healthy fituation, and is 
frequently vifited inthe fummer feafon by gentry from 
different parts. The profpes& is not extenfive, being 
- bounded very near by a chain of the Lehigh hills. 

_ Befides the church or public meeting hall, there are 


three large, fpacious buildings, viz. The fingle brethren’s _ 


or young men’s houfes. The fingle fitters’ or young 
women’s houfe, where they live under the care of fe- 
male infpectors. The houfe for the widow women, 
where fuch as have not a houfe of their own, or means 
‘to have their own houfe furnifhed, live nearly im the 
fame way as do the fingle fifters. 
/ In the houferadjoming the church, is the fchool for 
girls ; and fince the -year 1737, a boarding fchool for 
young ladies from different parts, who are inftruéted in 
reading and writing, (both Englifh and German) gram- 
mar, arithmetic, hiftory, geography, needle work, 
“mufic, &c. 
The miniiter of the place has the fpe-i1l care and in-« 
fpection of this as well as of the boys’ {chocl, whith is 
Kept in afeparate honfe, fitted to that purpofe, and are 
taught reading and writing in both languages, the re- 
_diments of the Latin tongue, arithmetic, &c. Thefe 
fchools, efpecially that for the young ladies, are deferv- 


edly in very high repute ; and {cholars, more than can — 
be accommodated, are offered from all parts of the ~ 


United States. ; . 
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Nazareth is 10 miles north from Bethlehem, and 63 Dak 


north from Philadelphia. It is a tra& of good land, 
containing about 5,000 acres, purchafed originally by 


the Rev. Mr. George Whitefield, in 1740, and fold two — 


years after to the brethren. 
Harrifburg is a very flourifhing place, about: roe 
~ miles W. by N. from Philadelphia. 
_. Conflitution.] The fupreme executive power of tHe 
~ commonwealth is vefted in a governor ; the legiflative 
ina general afiembly, confifting of a fenate and neore 
i. a : t "y es 
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of reprefettatives. ‘The governor is chofen for three 
years, but cannot hold his office more than nine years 
i twelve. A) plurality of votes makes a choice. The 
‘repretentatives are elected for one year; the fenators 
for four. - The latter are divided into four claffes, «The 
time of one clafs expires each year,. whofe feats are then 
Alled with new’eledtions. Each county choofes its rep- 
refentatives feparately. ’ The fenators are chofen in ditt 
tricts formed by the legilature. 

fifory.| _ Pennfylvania was, granted by king Charles 
Ii. to Mr. William Penn, fon of the famous Admiral 
Penn, in confideration cf his father’s fervices to the 


i erown. Mr. Penn's petition for the grant was prefent- 
J ed to the king in 1680, and after confiderable delays, 


| the charter of Pennfylvania received the royal fignature 
ios en the ath of March, 1681. | 
§ tn 1699, the proprietary arrived fiom, England and 
, afiumed the reins of government. While he remained 
_ ™ Pennfylvania, the laft charter of privileges, or frame of 
“ government, which continued until the revolution, was. 
agreed upon and eftablifhed. This was completed and 
i delivered to the people by the proprietary, O&ober 28, 
1701, jut on his embarking for England. The inhab- 
-itants of the Jerritory, as it was then called, or the low- 
er counties, refuled to accept this charter, and thus fep- 
_ arated themfelves from the province of Pennfylvania. 
4 They afterwards had their own-affembly, in which the 
_ governor of Pennfylvania ufed to prefide. an 
In September, 1700, the Sufquehannah Indians grant- 


a ed to Mr. Penn all their lands on both fides the river. 
Ke The Sufqnehannah, Shawanefe and Patomak Indians, 
__.. however,’ entered into articles of agreement with Mr. 
Penn, by which, on certain conditions of peaceable and 


friendly behaviour, they were permitted to fettle about 
the head of Patomak, in the province of Pennfylvania. 
"The Conoftoga chiefs alfo, in 1701, ratified the grant — 

of the Sufquehannah Indians, made the preceding year. 
' In1708, Mr. Penn obtained from the Sachems of the — 
eouniry, a confirmation of the grants made by former b 
. - Indians, of all the lands from Duck Creek to the moun- © 


yt 


i tains, and from the Delaware to the Sufquchannah. In 
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this deed, the Sachems declared, that “they had fen, 
and heard read, divers prior deeds which had been given: 
to Mr. Penn by’ former chiefs.” 

-) While Mr. Penn was in America, he erected Philadel- 
_ phia into acorporation. The charter was dated Octc- 
ber 25, 1701. 

By the favourable terms which Mr. Penn offered to 

fettiers, and an unlimited toleration of all religious de- 

nominations, the population of the Province was ex-- 
tremely rapid. 
At the Revolution, the government was abolithed.. 

“The proprietaries were abfent, and the people, by their 

reprefentatives, formed a new conititution on republican) 

principles. ‘The proprietaries were excluded frora all: 
fhare in the government; and the legiflature offered: 
them one hundred and thirty thoufand pounds, in lieu 
of all quit-rents, which was finally accepted. ‘The pro- 

‘prietaries, however, ftill poflefs in Pennsylvania many 

darge tracts of excellent land.. 


A 
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SITUATION. AND. ExTENT.- 


Miles. 
‘Length gz "38° 20 30” and 39° 54’ N. lars. 
Breadth Ae: between 9 Mer. of Phil. and 0° 40'W, lon, 


Containing 2,000 fquare miles, or 1,200,000 acres. 


: ee SOUNDED on the eaft, by Dela- 
Motes) ware river and bay, and 1S Ate 
lantic Ocean; on the fouth and welt, by tle State of. 
Maryland ; north, by Pennfylvania. 

Civil Divifions.| This State is divided into three coun- 
ties, which are fubdivided iato hundreds. 


R'2 Gownticae 
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mominated “ The three lower Counties’? 


indented with a large number of creeks_or fmall rivers. 


ce | 
and empty intothe river and bay of Delaware. In the 
-fouthern and weftern parts of this State, fpring the head 


Delaware, the upper part of the county of Newcaftle | 


ee sae hile 


the union can be feleéted better adapted to the different » ! 
_purpofes of agriculture, or in which 2 greater variety of | 
the mofi, ufefal productions can be fo conveniently and | 
plentifully reared. The foil along the Delaware river, 
-and from 8 to 10 miles into the interior country, is gen 


_@y, and of an inferior quality. bs got) af 
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Counties. "No. Inh. No. Slaves. Chief Towns. ~ 
Newcaflle 25,301 1,838 |» Newcaftle, 
Kent wv) 19,554 1,485 Dover, 
suffex 19,358 ° 2,830 Lewes. 
643273 |) 6153 : 


2efore the Revoiution, this diftria of country was de- 77 
Rivers and Creeks.) The eaftern fide of the State is _ 


which generally have a fhort courfe, foft banks, numer- 
ous fhoals, and are fkirted with very extentive marfhes,. 


waeers of Pocomoke, Wicomico, Nanticoke, Choptank, = 
Chefter, Saffatras, and Echemta rivers, all’ falling into 
Chefapeak Bay, and fome of them are navigable zo or 
30 miles into the country for vellels of 50 or 60 tons. 

Several canals in different parts ef the State are con- 
templated, one of which is down the waters of the” 
Brandywine. A 

Face of the Country; Soil and Produfions.] The State of | 


excepted, is, to {peak g eenerally, extremely low and lev-_ 
el. hares pies of tlagnant water, at particular 
feafons of the year, ov erfpreading a great proportion of — 
the land, render it equally unfit for the purpofes of 
aovieulture;, and injurious to the heakth of the inhabit- 
ants. } oy ae 

Delaware is chiefly an agr icultural State. It includes 
a very fertile tract of eountry ; and fearcely any part of 


erally a rich clay, producing large timber, and 1 
adapted to the various pur poles of agriculture. | 
thence to the interior and fwamps, the foil is ligh 
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the country is very favourable for cultivation. asd 
ing fome of the upper parts of the county of Newcattle, 
the furface of the State is very little broken or irregular. 
_ Wheat is the ftaple of this State. It grows here in fuch’ 
_ perfection, as not only to be particularly fought by the ' 
- manufacturers of flour throwghout the Union, but alfo 
to be diltinguifhed and preferred, for its fuperior quali- 
ties'in foreign markets. This wheat pofleffes an un- 
common foftnefs and whitenefs, very favourable to the 
manufacture of fuperfine flour, and in other refpects far 
exceeds the bard and flinty grains raifed in general on 
the high lands. Befides wheat, this State generally 
produces plentiful crops cf Indian corn, barley, rye, oats, 
flax, buck wheat and potatoes. It abounds in natural 
and-artificial meadows, containing a large variety of 
eralles.. Hemp, cotton and filk, if properly attended to, » 
would doubtlefs flourifh very well. | : 
Chief Towns.] Dover, in the county of Kent, is the 
feat of government. It ftands on Jones’ Creek, a few 
_ miles from Delaware river, and confifts of about 106 
- boufes, principally of brick. ‘The town has a lively ap- 
pearance, and drives cn a_confiderable trade with Phil. 
adelphia. Wheat is the principal article of export. 
The landing is 5 or 6 miles from the town of Dover. 
Newcaltle is 35 miles below Philadelphia, on the weft 
bank of Delaware river. It was firft fettled by the 
Swedes, about 1627, and called Stockholm. It was 
, afterwards taken by the Dutch, and called New Am- » 
fterdam. Wha it fell into the hands of the Englifh, it 
was called by its prefent name. It was formerly the . 
feat of government, and contains about 60 houfes, 
which wear the afpect of decay. his is the firft town 
that was fettled on Delaware river. q 
Wilmington is fituated a mile anda half W. of Dela- 
ware river, on Chriftiana Creek, 28 miles fouthward 
from Philadelphia.. It is much the largelt and pleafamt- 
eft town in the State, containing upwards of 400 houfes, 
handfomely built upon a gentle afcent of an eminence, 
and fhowing to great advantage as you fail up the Del- 
_. aware. It contains upwards of 3,000 inhabitants. There 
4 Was alfo an academy of about 40 or 50 fcholars, who 
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were taught the languages, and fome of the fciences. 
| This academy was intended tq be erected into a college, 
but ts now extin@. There is another academy at New- 
_ ark, in this county, which was incorporated in 1769. 
Thefe academies were interrupted during the war, and: 
their funds ruined by the depreciation of Continent-- 
al paper money. The legiflature, in. 1796, paffed ani | 
act, to create a fund for the eftablifhment of fchools- 
throughout the State. 
Milford is fituated at the fource of a fmall river, 15: 
miles from Delaware Bay, and 150 fouthward of Phila-- 
delphia. ‘This town, which contains. about 80 houfes,. 
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e has been built, except one houfe, fince the revolution. 
f Duck Creek Crofs Roads is.12 miles northweft from: 
5 Dover, and has 80 or 90 houfes, which ftand on one: 


3 treet. It carries on a confiderable trade with Phila-_ 
delphia, and is one of the largeft wheat markets in the: 
State, and merits a more dignified name: | 
Lewes is fituated:a few miles above the light-houfe,, 
en Cape Henlopen. It contains about 150 houfes. 
Trade and ManufaG@ures.] We have already mention-- 
ed wheat as the ftaple commodity of this State. This: 
_is manufactured into flour, and exported in large quan- 
_ tities. The exports from the port of Wilmington,. 
where a number of fquare-rigged veflels are owned, for: 
the year 1786, in the article of flour, was 20,783 barrels, 
fuperfine, 457 ditto common, 256 ditto middlings, and 
2946 ditto in {hip Ruff. The manufacture of four is car- 
ried to a higher degree of ' perfeAion in this State than im: 
“any others mthe Union. Befides the well conftruéted 
mills on Red Clay and White Clay Creeks, and other 
ftreams in different parts of the State, there are the cel- 
' ebrated colledtion of mills at Brandywine. Here are to. 
be feen, at one view, 12 merchant mills (befides a faw-: 
mail!) which have double that number of pairs of ftones,, : 
all of fuperior dimenfions and excellent conftruGion. | 
_» Pheie mills are three miles from the mouthof the creek. 
on which they Gand, half a mile from Wilmington, and _ 


b 

_. 27 from Philadelphia, on the poft road from the eaftern. 
to the fonthern States. They are called the Brandy-. 
wine mills, from the ftream on which they are erected. 4 
The quantity of wheat manufactured in ar ans 
3 ’ UWA, iy 
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ae Pe is not accurately afcertained. It is eltimated, 

however, by the beft informed on the fubjeat, that thefe 
mills can grind 400,090 bufhels inayear. But there 
are not commonly more than from about 299 to 300,006 
bufhels of wheat and corn manufactured here annually. 
Thefe mills give employment to about 200 perfons. 

‘The navigation quite to thefe mills is fuch, that a vef- 

fel carrying 1,000 buthels of wheat, may be laid along 
fide of any of thefe mills. The veffels are unloaded 
_withraftonithing expedition. There have been inftances © 
of 1,000 buthels being carried to the height of four fo- 
ries in four hours. 
| Befides the wheat and flour trade, this State exports . 
-Jumber and various other articles. ‘The amount of the 
exports, in. 1803, was 428,153 dollars. 
Light-Houfe.\ | The light-houie, near the town of 
Lewes, was burnt in i777. Since the war,. it has been 
‘completed and handfomely repaired. It 4s a fine ftone 
ftructure, 8 ftories high; the annual experfe of which 
ts efiumated at about 65u/. currency. 

Religion.] In this State, there is a variety of apace 
denominations. Of. the Prefbyterian fect, there are 24 
churches —of the Epifcopal, 14—of the Baptifis, 7—of 
the Methodilts, a confiderable number, efpecially in the 
two lower counties of Kent and Suffex. The Swedifh 
church in Wilmington is one of the oldeft churches in 
the United States. 

_ Conftitution.| The conftitution of this State delegates 
.the legiflative power to a General Affembly, confilting 
of a fenate and a houfe of reprefentatives ; and the ex-, ~~ 
ecutive, toa governor. All thefe are chofen by the : 
people on the firft 'l'uefday in October—the governor 
for.three years; but he is not eligible for the next three. 

The ‘conttitution was ratified. on the 12th of June, 
1792. 

Hiflory.] The reader will find a well written fketch of 
the hiftory of this State in the American edition ofthe 
Encyclopedia, publifhed by Thomas ‘She in Phila. 
gee. under the word DELAWARE 3 
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SITUATION AND Extent. Yi 
Miles. Sq. Miles. 


Length goc) , 7° and 50° N. lat. 
Breadth at pes Aha 5° and ce W.long. f +h Co 
Borate 3 bi pitt extenfive tract of country is 
. Udi -bounded north, by part of the 
‘northern boundary line of the United States; eaft, by 
the lakes and Pennfylvania; fouth, by the Ohio river ; 
-welt, by the Mififppi.. Mr. Hutchins, the late geog- 
‘rapher of the United States, eftimates that this tra@ 
‘contains 263,040,000 acres, of which 43,040,000 are 
water ; this deducted, there will remain 220,000,0c0 of 
acres belonging to the federal government, to be fold 
for the difcharge of the national debt ; except a narrow ~ 
_ {trip of land bordering on the fouth of Lake Erie, and_ 
ftretching 120 miles weft of the weftern limit of Penn- 
4ylvania, which belonged to,. but has been fold by Con- 
necticut. : 
_ _ Divifions.| This territory has been divided into the — 
State of Onto, and the Inpiana Territory, leaving 
the northern part, including Wayne couaty, under the 
original name. ery 
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1S bounded cait by the northern part of the weft line 
of Pennfylvania ; fouth by Ohio river to the mouth 
of the Great Miami; welt by a line drawn due north 
_ from the mouth of the river laft named to the fouthern. 
extremity of Lake Michigan ; north by an eaft and weit 
_ Ime drawn through the fouthern extremity of the lake — 
__. juft mentioned, from the interfedtion of the weftern boun- — 
dary line, till it meets the northern territorial line of the _ 
United States, in Lake Erie, and following that line 
till it reaches the welt line of Pennfylvania ; -lying be- 


~~ tween 39° and 42° N. lat. and 5° 20’ and 4° 36’ Wee 

E. long. from Philadelphia. It is divided into the follow. — 

“a ing counties, viz. tie er es 
Wathington Trumbull Columbiana te 
Hamilton -—. Fairfield - Warren 
Adams 5 Belmont Bitlet ih. Ae 
Jefferfon Gallia - Montgomery _ 
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‘Phe number of inhabitants in this State in 1800, was 
42)179- / | 

_* INDIANA TERRITORY 
“LIES on the N. W. fide of the Ohio. In January, 
a8or, it was, by act of Congrefs, erected into a tempe-. 
rary government, with powers and privileges fimilar 
to other Territorial Governments. It lies between the 
Great Miami river eaft, and the Miflifippi welt, the. 
Ohio fouth, and the Illinois north, and is divided into 
‘the counties of Knox, Randolph, and St. Clair. < 
_ The following obfervations apply to the whole coun- 
‘try N. W. of the Chio. | 

Rivers.] The Mufkingum isa gentle river, confined’ 

‘by banks fo high as to prevent its overflowing. It is. 
250 yards wide at its confluence with the Ohio, and 
navigable by large batteaux and barges to the Three 

Legs; and, by {mall ones, to the lake at its head. — 

‘The Hockhocking refembles the Muikingum, though 
fomewhat inferior in fize. It is-navigable for large _ 
boats about 70 miles, and for {mall ones much further. 
On the banks of this very ufeful ftream are found inex- 
hauftible quarries of free ftone, large beds of iron ore, 
and fome rich mines of lead. Coal mines and falt fprings. 
are frequent in the. neighbourhood of this lream,y as 
they are in every part of the Weftern Territory. 

The Scioto is alarger river than any of the preceding, 
and opens a more extenfive ‘navigation. It is vaftable 
for large barges for 200 miles, with « portage of only. 
four miles to the Sandufky, a good navigable fream 
that falls into Lake Erie. The flream of Scioto. is 

gentle; no where broken by falls. At fome places in, 


the {pring of the year, it overflows its banks, providing | e, 


for large natural rice plantations. Salt fprings, coal 
mines, white and blue clay, and free ftone, abound in 
the country adjoining this river. | 
The Little Miami ts too {mall for batteaux navigation. 
‘The Great-Miami has a very ftony channel, and a 
fwift ftream, but no falls. It is formed of feveral large 
“branches, which are patfable for boats a great diltance. 
‘At interlocks with the Scioto. aivhets 
~~ The Wabafh is a beautiful river, in the Indiana ~ 
Territory, with high and fertile banks. It empties into 
Re ee ‘hie. ses) 
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_ vantages, in point of health, fertility, variety of produc- 


mulberry, black and white walnut, butternut, chefnut > 
: a 


the Ohio, by a mouth 270 yards wide, 1,020 miles be | 
low Fort Pitt. In the {pring, fummer and autumn, iff 
is paflable with batteaux drawing three feet water, 412 
miles, to Ouitanon, a fmall French fettlement, on the 
welt fide of the river; and for large canoes 197 miles 
further, to the Miami carrying place, 9 miles from Mi 
ami village. MBit | | 
The rivers A Vafe and Kafkafkias. in the fame terri-} 
tory, empty into the Miflifippi from the N. E. ; the for-| 
mer is navigable for boats 60, and the latter about 130} 
miles. They both run through a rich country, which 
has extenfive meadows. 
Between the Kafkatkias and Illinois rivers, which are 
84 miles apart, is an extenfive trac of level, rich land, } 
which terminates in a high ridge, about 15 miles before | 
you reach the Illinois river. In this delightful vale are 
a number of French villages, which, together with thofe } 
of St. Genevieve and St. Louis, on the weftern fide of 
the Miflitippi, contained, in 1771, 1,273 fenfible men. 
One hundred and feventy-fix miles above the Ohio, 
and 18 miles above the Miffouri, the Illtiois empties 
into the Mi(fiappi from the northeaft by a mouth about 
400 yards wide. This river is bordered with fine mead- | 
ows, which, in fome places, extend as far as the eye can |} 
reach. ‘his river furnifhes a communication with Lake 
Michigan, by the. Chicago river, between which and 
the Illinois are two portages, the longeft of which does | 
not exceed four miles. It receives a number of rivers 
which are from 20 to 100 yards wide, and navigable 
for boats from 15 to 180 miles. 
Pace of the Country, Soil and Productions.) No part of 
the federal’territory, it is afferted, unites fo many-ad- 


| 


| 


} 
| 


tion, aad foreign intercourfe, as that tract which ftretches 
from the Mufkingum to the Scioto and the Great : 
Miami rivers.* A Sr 

The prevailing growth of timber, and the more ufeful 
trees are, maple or fugar tree, fycamore, black and white 


A a ees Dts 


. | ) ; white, 
*A gentleman who has vifited this country, fuppofes this 
connt a little too highly embellithed. He acknowledges 
is a Very fine country, but thinks that there are other 
weltern unfettled country, which unite at tea@ as 1 
more advantages than the tract above mentioned, 
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vhite, black, Spanifh and chefnut oaks, hickory, cherry, 
suckwood or horfe chefnut, honey locult, elm, cucum- 
er tree, lynn tree, gum tree, iron wood, ath, afpin, faffa- 
fas, crab apple tree, papaw or cultard apple, a variety 
f plum trees, nine bark fpice, and leather wood buth- 
s. General, Parfons meafured a black walnut tree 
year the Mufkingum, whofe circumference, at five feet 
rom the ground, was 22 feet. A fycamore, near the 
fame place, meafured 44 feet in cireumference, at fome 
diftance from the ground. White and black oak, and 
thefnut, with moft of. the above mentioned timbers, 
Rew large and. plenty upon the high grounds. Both 
he high and low lands produce vaft quantities of natur- 
al grapes of various kinds, of which the fettlers tniver- 
fally make a fufficiency, for their own confumption, of 
rich red wine. It is afferted, in the old fettlement of 
‘Sti Vincent, where they have had opportunity to try it, | 
that age will render this wine preferable to moft of the 
Egropean wines. Cotton is the natural produétion of 
this country, and grows in great perfeCion. | 

The fugar maple is a-moft valuable tree for an inland 
country. Any number of inhabitants may forever be 
fupplied with a fufticiency of fugar, by preferving a. 
few trees for the ufe of each family. A tree will yield 
about ten pounds of fugar.a year, and the labour is. 
very trifling. The fap is extracted in the month of 
February and March, and granulated by the fimple 
operation of boiling, to a iugar equal in flavour and 
whitenefs to the beft Mufcovado. P 

Springs of excellent water abound in every part of | 
this Territory ; and fmall and large ftreams, for mills. 
and. other purpofes, are actually interfperfed, as if by 
art, that there may be no deficiency in any of the com 
veniences of life. . 

_ Animals, Sc.) No country is better flocked with 
wild game of every kind. Innumerable herds of deer 
and wild cattle are fheltered in the groves, and fed in 
the extenfive bottoms that every where abound; an 
unqueftionable proof of the great fertility of the foil. 
i “urkies, geefe, ducks, {wans, teal, pheafants, partridges,, 
‘&c. are, from obfervation, believed to be m greater 
‘Plenty here, than the tame poultry are in any part of 
ne 0 ements in America. 
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The rivers are well ftored with fith of various kinds, 
and many of them of an excellent quality. They are — 
generally eo though of different fizes. The cat-fifh, 
_ which is the largeft, and of a delicious flayour, weighs — 

_ from 6 to 80 pounds. Mi 

Antiquities and Curiofities.} The number of old forts 
found in the Kentucky country, are the admiration of 

the curious, and a matter of much {peculation. They 
are moftly of an oblong form, fituated on ftrong, well ~ 
chofen ground, and contiguous to water. When, by _ 
_, whom, and for what purpofe, thefe were thrown up, is 
uncertain. They are undoubtedly very ancient, as — 
there is not the leaf vifible difference in the age or fize 
of the timber growing on or within thefe forts, and that 
which grows without ; and the oldeft natives have loft 
all tradition refpecting them. Dr. Cutler, who has ac= 
curately examined the trees on thefe forts, and which 
he thinks, from appearances, ate the fecond growth, is. 
_ of opinion, that they muft have been built upwards of 

1,000 years ago. ‘They muft have been the efforts of’ 
a people much more devoted to labour than our pref- 
ent race ot Indians ; and it is difficult to conceive how — 
they could he conftruéted without the ufe of iron tools. 
At a convenient diftance from thefe, always ftlands a 
fmall mound of earth, thrown up in the form of a pyra- © 
mid, and feemsin fome meafure proportioned to the © 
fize of its adjaegnt fortification. On examination, they 
have been found to contain a chalky fubftance, fuppofed — 
to be bones, and of the human kind. } 

Forts.) The poft eftablifhed for the proteion of 
the frontiers, are as follow: Franklin, on French Creek 
—Harmar, at themouth of Mufkingum—Steuben, atthe 
rapids of the Obio—Fayette, Hamilton, Knox, Jeffer- 
ion, St. Clair, Recovery, Marietta, and St. Vincennes. — 

The fettlement of this country was checked for fey- 
eral years by an unhappy Indian war. Peace is now’ 
reftored, and an advantageous treaty was conclud 
with the Indians, by General Wayne, at Greenvill 
June, 1795. This Territory was ereéted into an t 
pendent State, in 1802. It is left to the inhabitan 
give it a name, and to formaCosflitution, 
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~The Tur and much the large? Granv Di- . 
_- vIsIoN of the UN1rED STATES, comprebends 


Maryvanp, TENNESSEE, 

ViRGINIA, SoutH Carouina, 
KenrTucryy Georaia, and 

Nortu Caro.uinay Missisipr: Territory. 


i HIS extenfive divifion is bounded north, by Penn- 
. aR fylvania and the Ohio river ; welt, by the Miffi- 
: fippi ; fouth, by Eaft and Weft Florida ; eaft, by the 

~ Atlantic Ocean, and the Delaware State. It is inter- 
fefted in a N. E, and S. W. direction, by the range of 

‘Allegany Mountains, which give rife to many noble 

rivers, which fall either into the Atlantic on the eaft, er 

* the Miflifippi cn the weft. From the fea-coait, 60, 90, 

and, in fome parts, 100 miles back towards the moun- 

tains, the country, generally fpeaking, is nearly a dead 

level ; and avery large proportion of itis covered, in its 

natural ftate with pitch-pines. In the neighbourhood 
ef ftagnant waters, which abound in this level country, 

the inhabitants are fickly. In the baek, hilly and moun-. 

tainous country they are as healshy as in any part of 

_ America. 

~ This diftri& of the Union contains upwards of one 
million nine hundred thoufand inhabitants, of whom 

648,439 are flaves, which is /birteen fourteenths of the - 

whole number of flaves in the United States. The in- 
flueace of. flavery has produced a very diftinguifhing — 
feature in the generzl character of the inhabitants, 
which, though now difcernable to their difadvantage, 
has been foftened and meliorated by the benign effets 
of the revolution, and the progrefs of liberty and hu- 
manity. : 

_ The following may be confidered as the principak 
__produétions of this divifion : tobaeco, rice, indigo, 

» wheat, corn, cotton, tar, pitch, turpentine, andlumber. —. 
» + In this diftrict is the prefent feat of the general gov- | 
Ament, on Patomak river, Maryland. . bee 
ate, | MARYLAND. =~ 
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SITUATION AND ExTenr. 


a ae Miles. . x i 
Length 134 37° 56’ and 39° 44’ N: Ia 
Breadth 1 Ae igh } o° and 4° 30’ W. long. 
Containing 14,000 {qware miles, one fourth of which iS 

| water. . = 

| 2 OUNDED north, by Pennfylvanias_ 
ort , Sl 
twundaries.) B eaft, by Delaware State, and th 23 
Atlantie Ocean ; fouth and weft, by Virginia. > F 
_ Civil Divifions and Pepulation.| This State is divided” 
into the following counties, which lie on ‘the’ Weflern 
and Eeflern thore of Chefapeak Bay. 3 ~. i 


; Counties. No. Inh, Chief Towns, 
Hartford 17626 Bellair. ; 
Baltimofe | $9030] Baltimore mi 

Aun Arundel 22623 ANNAPOLIS ~ 
Fredenck . | 31423 Fredericktown © 

| “Allegany — 6303 * Cumberland . 
“Wathington —— | -- 18850 Elizabethtown 

~ ‘Montgomery 15058 3 

-» Prince George 211854 Marlborough 
Calvert — 8297 St. Leonard | | 
Charles . 19172 Port Tobacco 


“St. Mary’s 13699 ) 


Leonardftown 
~ Cecil gor8 


Elkton 


_ Caroline : 9226 


: Denton 
Talbot et He EVES 


Eafton 


_ Semerfer P97 358 Princefs Ann 
~Dorchefter 12346 Cambridge. > 
Worcetter ~ 116370 Snow Hilh 

- Columbia DiftriG | - 8x44 | Wafhington ¥ 

| Total . | 349692 't07707 | abe eae 


: Bays and Rivers.) Chefapeak Bay divides this | ; 
into ‘eaitern and weltern divifions.  ‘I'his bay i 
_dargeft in.the United States. From the eaftern fh 
. Maryland, among other fmaller ones, it receives 
‘mokz, Nanticoke, Choptank, Chefter, and Elk 
From the north, the rapid Sufquchannah ; an 
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‘ihe weft, Petapfco, Severn, Patuxent, and Patomak, half 
of which is in Maryland, and half in Virginia. Ex- 
ept the Sufquehannah and Patomak, thefe are fmall 
vers. 
_ Face of the Country, Climate, The ground is unt- 
7 Soil and Produttions. formly level and low 
n moft of the counties on the eaftern fhore, and con~ 
equently covered, in many places, with ftagnant water, 
except where it is mterfected .by..numerous crecks. 
Here alfo are large tracts of marfh, which, during the 
day, load the atmofphere with vapour, that falls in dew, 
in the clofe of the fummer and fall feafons, which are 
fickly. The fpring and fummer are moft healthy. 
Wheat and tobacco are the ftaple commodities, To- 
bacco is generally cultivated in fets, by negroes, in the 
following manner: The feed is fown in beds of fine 
mould, and tranfplanted the beginning of May. The 
plants are fet at the diftance of three or four feet from 
each other, and are hilled and kept continually free of 
weeds... When as many leaves have {hot out as the foil 
will nourifh to advantage, the top of the plant is broken 
eff, which prevents its growing higher. It is carefully 
kept clear of worms, and the fuckers, which put out be- 
‘tween the leaves, are taken off at proper times, till the 
)plant arrives at perfection, which is in Auguift. When 
the leaves turn of a brownifh colour, and begin to be 
fpotted, the plant is eut down and hung up to dry, after 
having {weated in heaps onenight. When it can be hand- 
led without crumbling, which is always in moilt weath- 
er, the leaves are {tripped from the ftalk, and tied in 
bundles, and packed for exportation in hogfheads, con- 
taining 800 or goo pounds. No fuckers nor round 
leaves are allowed tobe merchantable. An induftrions 
perfon may manage 6,000 plants of tobacco, (which 
yield 1,000 ]b,) and four acres of Indian cora. | 
In the interior country, on the uplands, confiderable 
quantities of hemp and flax are raifed. ee 
Charaéer.] The iuhabitants, except in the populous 
towns, live on their plantations, often feveral miles dif- 
tant from each other. To an inhabitant of the middle, 
; efpecially of the eaftern States, which are thickly 
b : a | » peopled, 
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“peopled, they appear to live very retired and unfocial 
lives. The negroes perform all the manual labour, 
“The inhabitants of the populous towns, and thofé from | 
the country, who have intercourfe with them, are, in| 
their manners and cultoms, genteel and agreeable. | 
That pride, which grows on flavery, and is habitual 

‘to thefe, who, from their infancy, are taught to belie 
‘and to feel their fuperiority, is a vifible charaeriftic of 
the inhabitants of Maryland. | But with this character. 
~“iltic we muft not fail to conneé that of hofpitality to 


as 


| 
| 
*ftrangers, which is equally univerfal and obvious. Ma- 
“ny of the women poffefs all the amiable, and many of 
the elegant accomplifiments of their fex. ae 
The inhabitants are‘made up of various nations, of 


“many different religious fentiments ; few general obfer-. 
“vations, therefore, of a chara¢teriftical kind, will apply.) 
It may be faid, however, with great truth, that they) 
- are in general very federal, and friends to good governs” 
“ment. They owe little money as a State, and are wile 
‘ling and able to difcharge their debts. Their credit is) 
very good ; and although they have fo great a propor=| 
“tion of flaves, yet a number of influential: gentlemen) 
“bave evinced their humanity: and their difpofition toy 
~abolifh fo difreputable a traffic, by forming themfelves: 
“into a fociety for the abolition of negro flavery. a 
Chief Towns.] — Annapolis (city) is the capital off 
* Maryland, and the wealthieft town of its fize in Amere; 

_ ica. It is fituated at the mouth of Severn river} on @ 
“healthy fpot, 30 miles fouth of Baltimore. It is a place 
ef little note in-the commercial’ world. ‘The ‘houfés,’ 
“about 260in number, are generally large-and ‘elegant, 
“mdicative of great wealth. fhe number of inhabitants: 
‘does not exceed 2,000. BaD ey -_ 
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to difpel damp and unwholefome vapours, and the im- 
provements: that have been made, particularly that of | 
paving the ftreets, have rendered {t tolerably healthy. 
The number of houfes in 1792,'was about 2,300. ‘Fhe 
number of inhabitants in the town and precinéts, ac-_ 
cording to the cenfus of 1790, was 13,503. In 1800, 
26,214. iam BY 4 

~ Georgetown ftands on the bank of the river Patomak, 

-about 160’ miles from its entrance into Chefapeak Bay: 

“Dr. Martin concludes an account of the climate and 

difeafes of this town in the following words: “ Upon 
the whole, Georgetown and its vicinity may be confid- 
ered as a healthy part of America ; and in any difputes 
about the propriety jof the feat of the general govern- 

-ment-being fixed here, no objection can be urged againit 
it on account of its difeafes” 

Fredericktown is a fine flourifhmg mland town, con- 
taining, in 1797, 449 dwelling houfes, built. principally 
of brick and ftone, and moftly on one broad ftreet, and 

/ 2,600 inhabitants. 

_- Hagarftown, is but little inferior to Fredericktown, 
and is fituated in the beautiful and well cultivated valley 
‘ef Conegocheague, and carries on a confiderable trade 
with the weftern country. 

Elkton is fituated near the head of Chefapeak Bay, 
-en a fmall river which »bears the name of the town. 
At enjoys great advantiges from the carrying trade, 
“between Baltimore and Philadelphia. | 

The city of WasHinctTon; in the territory of Colum. 

“bia, was-ceded, by the States of Virginia and Maryland, 

to the United:States, and by them eéiablifhed as the 
feat of their government. ‘This city flands at the junc- 

“tion of. the rivers Patomak and the Eaftern Branch, lat. 

38° 53’ N. extending nearly four«miles*up each, and 

including a tra&t of territovy, ‘exceeded, «in point of 

‘eonvenience, falubrity and beauty, by mone in Anter- 

a a | 

_ “Vhefituation of this metropolis'is upon the great. 

‘| polt road, equi-diftant: from the nertherr au: fouthern 

extremities of the Union, and nearly 10 trora the At- 

re. of oe “antic 
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lantie and Pittfburg, upon the beft navigation, and i in 
the midi of a commercial territory, probably the 
richeft, and commanding the moft extenfive internal 
refources of any in America. The public offices were 
removed to this city in the faummer of 1800, and here 
in future Congrefs will hold their feffions. 

Trade.] The trade of Maryland is principally cat 
ried on from Baltimore, with the other States, with the 
Weft Indies, and with fome parts of Europe. To thefe 
places they fend annually about 30,00c hogfheads of 
‘tobacco, befides large quantities of wheat, flour, pig 
iron, lumber and corn—beans, pork, and flax-feed in_ 
fmaller quantities ; and receive in return clothing for 
themielves and negroes, and other dry goods ; ; wie ee 
{pirits, fugars, and other Wet India commodities. The 
- balance is generally in their favour. : 

The total amount of exports from 
Baltimore, from Oober 1, 1789, to | Potlars, “Cenesal 
September 30, 1790, was 2,027,777 O64 

Value of imports for the fame time, 1,945,899 55 

Exports from Oétober 1, 1798, to. ‘9 
September 30, 1799, E5,299,609 

During the laft mentioned period, the quantity of - 
wheat exported was 205,571 bufhels—Indian corn 
.- 205,643 de.—buck wheat 4,286 do.—peas 10,619 do. 
befides 151,445 barrels of wheat flour—4,325 do. In-~ 
dian meal—6,761 do. bread, and 3,104 kegs of crackers, © 

Religion. | 7 The Roman Catholics, who were the firft — 
fettlers in Maryland, ‘are the moft numerous religious: 
fect. Befides thefe, there are Proteftant Epifcopalians, — 
Enelith, Scotch and Ivifh Prefbyterians, German. Cale. 
vinifts, German Lutherans, Friends, Baptifts, Method-_ 
ifts, Mennonifts, Nicolites or New Quakers ; who all 
enjoy liberty of confcience, 4 

Seminaries of Learning. |, Thefe are Wafhington Asad- | 
emy, in Somerfet conattys which was inftituted by law, — 
m 1779. ae y 

Wathmgton College, inflituted at Cheftertown, i 
Kent county, in 1782. By a law enaéted in 1787, a 
permanent fund was granted to this inktigusion.. of 
i2g5o/, a year, currency. Ba i: 
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St. John’s College was inftituted in 1784. A  per- 
nianent furrd is afligned this college, of 1750/. a year. 
This college is te be at Annapolis, where a building: is 
now prepared for it. Very liberal fubferiptions were 
obtained towards founding and carrying on. thefe 
feminaries. The two colleges conftitute one univer- 
fity, by the name of “ The Univerfity of Maryland,” 
whtereof the governor of the State, for the time being, 
is chancellor, and the principal of one of them vice- - 
chancellor. : me : 
_ The Roman Catholics have alfo erected a college at 
Georgetown, on Patomac river, for the promotion. of 
general literature. 

' In 1785, the Methoditfts inftituted a college at Ab- 
ington, in Harford county, by thename of Cokefbury 
College, which has fince been confumed by fire. 

Confiitution.]| The legiflature is compofed of two 
diftiné& branches, a fenate and houfe of delegates, and 

ftyled “ The General Affembly of Maryland.” The 
houfe of delegates is compofed of four members for 
each county, chofen annually the firft Monday in Oc- 
tober. The city of Annapolis, and town of Baltimore, 
fend each two delegates. 

On the fecond Monday in November, annually, 2 
“governor is appointed by the joint ballot of both houfes. 
The governor cannot continue in office longer than 
three years fucceflively. 

» Hiftory.] Maryland was granted by king Charles J. 

to George Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, 

June 20, 1632. The government of the province was ° 

by charter velted in the proprietary. 

In the year 1689, the government was taken out of 
the hands of lord Baltimore, by the grand convention 
of England; and, in 1692, Mr. Gopily was appointed 
governor, by commiffion from William and Mary. 

In 1692,the Proteftant religion was eftablifhed bylaw. 

In 1716, the government of this province was reftor- 
ed to the proprietary, and continued in his hands till 
the late revolution, when, thoegh a minor, his property 
in the lands was confifcated, and the government affum- 
Tee: 3 ed 
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ed by the freemen of the province, who, in 1776, form 
ed the conftitution now exifting. At the clofe of thd 
war, Henry Harford, Efgq. the natural fon and heir-o} 
lord Baltimore, petitioned the legiflature of Marylane 
for his eftate ; but his petition was not granted. Mr} 
Harford eftimated his lofs of quit-rents, valued at twen 
ty years purchafe, and including arrears, at £259,488; 
5s. dollars at 7/6—and the value of his manors and re. 
ferved lands, at £327,441, of the fame money. | 
No regular hiaftory of this State has been publifhed, 
See American Univerfal Geography, Vol. I. page 590 
Edit. 1802. ee 
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SirvaTron AND Extent. ° 


s Miles. Maho sa pak Sq. Miles, 
Length eS between Bete ns 40° 3 it tar, ; 70,000 
OUNDED north, si Maryland, part 
| of Pennfylvania and Ohio river ; weft 
* Kentucky ; fouth, by North Carolina; ealt, by the 
tlantic Ocean. 

Civil Divifions and Population. ] The following are the 
vifions of this State, according to the cenfus of 1800, 
ith my number of inhabitants in each, annexed. 


sundaries. | 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 


White. | Black -| 
melia 2847 | 6585 | 
Tbemarle 9003 | 7436 

mherft 9339 | 7462 
-ecomack ‘| 11264 | 4429 
-edford 10023 | 4097 
-ackingham 7053 | 6336 
runfwick 6917 | 9422 
aroline 6857 |toss1 
hefterfield 66364 7852 
ampbel) 6195 | 3671 
ulpepper 107524 7348 
amberland 4028) 5711 
harlotte 5629 | 6283 
harles city 2352.) 3013 
jnwiddie 4987 | 6866 
lizabeth city 1256] 1522 
Tex 3741 | 5767 
airfax 7239 | 6078 
Auquier 12575 | 8754 
‘anklin 1 77281 1574 


White. | Black. 
King George 2762 | 3987 
King & Queen |} 4499) 5380 
Louila 5900 | 599% 
Loudon 15533 | 4990 
Lanenburgh 4505 | 5876 
Lancafter 2249 | 3126 
Matthews 3002 | 2804 
Madifon 48864 3436 
Middlefex 1637 | 2516 
Mecklenberg 8332 | 8676 
Norfolk 7753 | 4735 
Northampton 3585 | 3178 
Nanfermond 6719 | 4408 
Northumberland | 39001! 3903 


Nottoway 3418 | 5983 
Orange 6207 | 5242 
Prince Edward | so4r| 5920 
Prince George. 30451 4380 
Powhatan 2738 | 5032 


luvanna 2703 | 1920 || Pittfylvania 8564 | 4133 
ochland 4893 | 4803 || Princefs Aun > | 5285} 3574 
-‘reenfville | 2611 { 41164 Patrick 3682) 647 
tofter 3272 | 4909 f| Prince William | 7317] 5416 


Richmondand 


fSanover 62:1} 8192 : 
Weftmoreland 5918 | 7826 


enry. 3844 | 1415 
tenrico | 4541} 4608 
falifax 11466! 7911 | 


Stafford 5628 1 4343 
le of Wight $313 | 4029 


| Spotfylvania 6172 | 683e 

ames city 1542, 2389 | Suflex “1 5074 | 5988 

Meena 3311! §744 || Southampton 7300 | 6625 
8 ‘et ~ Warwick 


Bund ite 


New Kent 2741 | 3622. 


Surry 3277 | 3258 © 


te 
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ek _ {White. Black. } g Sa oy: White. Black. 
Warwick 635\1024 | Alexandria 4096} 875 


York 1211|2020 || Part of Pairfax . 
City of Richmond) 3444)2293 || county in Co- 681| 297 - 
Norfelk borough 4202127 24 1- lumbia diftrict 4 
Peterfburgh 40 34\1487 


Total, E. Dift. 354483 322199 - 
WESTERN: DUST REC TO "oo 


i White. Slack. ~ | White. Black. 
Botetourt: | $482 13431) Ruflell: By 4456.) 35400 
- Fincattle. 1 264176) ‘Fazewell 1908 | 219°. 
Wafhington | 8357 | 817 | Montgomery 8076 | 968 ai 
Abington |) 279} 83 | Randolph “| -17 41 85 
Kenawa | 3008} 231 | Monongalia © 8377 1-163. 4 
Hampthire | 7310] 587°) Barclay 14894 |3679 
Romney |. 179 26; Smithfield 644. . 40. 
Springfield 96} 10.3; Middletown 1544-1408 
Frankfort : 553 7 || Muhlenburgh 965) 112 
Greenbriar. _ 3894} 271 | Bath 2131. TE = 
Lewifburgh 154 |- 26,| Darkfville 125 7 
Munroe 3999 | 189 || Shepardftown 103.3} 71:95am 
Rockingham 9322 ft052 || Charleftown 4971 - Ee 
Pendleton | 36541 124 1 Grayfon 3743 | 0h 
Franklin” 4 96 $i Lee 32951. 243 0m 
3ath » 4847 | 661 | Augufta 9766 |1946 
Yrederick 16257 5118 |) Hardy ; 6004} 623.9 
Winchefter | 1780 348't Brooke 4418 | 288 © 
Stephenfburgh | 449] 64 ! Harrifon 4603)! 245 <i 
Fort Royal. LOIS :ae i Wood 1156 61 sae 
Middletown | 1s4{ 121 Shenandoah 11809 | 738 ym 
Berryville eter be, | Strafburgh eft 337 | ish a 
Keinftown bi AS Se | Wocdftock. 615 19 
-Pughtown 6}. |New Market 
2 Ec ae 7, {| 271 19 
Ohio | 4483] 257 | Rockbridge 7875 |107@, | 
Wythe She gsag 4.888 1 -- 2 . 


Total, W. Diftri& 179913 | 23597 
Total, E. Diftri@ 354483 | 322199 


: Totalin the State 534396 | 345796 
-Climate.| _Y« is rentarkable, that, proceeding on the gy 
fame parallel of latitude weftwardly, the climate be-  ~ 
comes colder, in like manner as when you. psoceed 
‘northwardly. This continues to be the cafe till you 
attain the fummit of the Allegany, which is the highef® — 
land between the ocean and the Miflifippi. From 
~ thence;  defcending in the fame latitude of the Miffifippi, — 
the change reverfes ; and if we may believe travellers, — 
it becomes warmer there than it is in the fame latitude — 
Vontae fea ides 83 3 Rivers 
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Rivers and Canals.) The names of the rivers are as 
follow, viz. Roanoke, James, Nanfemond, Appamat-_ 
tox, a branch of James river ; Rivanna, another branch 
of James river ; York river, Rappahannock, and 
Patomak. 

The diftance from the Capes of Virginia to the ter- 
mination of the tide water in the laft mentioned river, is 
above 300 miles ; and navigable for fhips of the greatelt 
burthen, nearly that diftance. From thence this rivers 

obftruéted by four confiderable falls, extends through 
a vaft tra&t of inhabited country towards its fource. 
Thefe falls are, 1ft, The Little Fails, three miles above 
tide water, in which diftance there is a fall of 36 feet s 
2d, The Great Falls fix miles higher, where is a fall of | 
46 feet in one mile anda quarter: 3d, The Seneca 
Falls, fix miles above the former, which form fhort, ir- 
regular rapids, with a fall of about 10 feet: and 4th, 
The Shenandoah Falls, 60 miles from the Seneca, 
where is a fall of about 30 feet, in 3 miles: from which 
laft, Fort Cumberland is about 120 miles diftant. The 
obftructions, which are oppofed to the navigation above 
and between thefe falls, are of little confequence ; and 
thofe occafioned by the falls, are now nearly removed, 
by means of locks and canals. 

_ Beyond the mountains are the Shenandoah river, 
which empties into the Patomak juft above the Blue 

; ea a Great Kanhawa, and the Little Kan- 

awa. 

Mountains.] The mountains commence at about 150 
miles from the fea-coaft, and are difpofed in ridges, one 
behind another, running nearly parallel with the fea- 
coaft, though rather approaching it, as they advance 
northeaftwardly. To the fouthweft, as the tract of 
country between the fea-coaft and the Miflifippi becomes 
narrower, the mountains converge into a fingle ridge, 
which, as it approaches the Gulf of Mexico, fubfides in- 
to plain country, and gives rife to fome-of the waters 
of that gulf, and particularly to a river called Apalachi- 
‘cola. he paflage of the Patomak through the Blue 

_ Ridge, is perhaps one of the moft ftupendous f{cenes 
in nature. You ftand ona very high point of land. 
On your right comes up the Shenandoah, having rang-" 

ed along the foot of the mountain, an hundred miles, 
es to 
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to feek a vent. On your left approaches the Patomak, 


in queft of a paflage alfo. Inthe moment of their junc-- 


tion they rufh together againft the mountain, rend it_ 


afunder, and pafs off to the fea. The firft glance of 
_ this feene hurries our fenfes into the opinion, that this 

earth has been created in time, that the mountains were 
formed firft, that the rivers began to flow afterwards, 
that in this place particularly they have been dammed 
up by the blue ridge of mountains, and have formed an 
ocean which filled the whole valley ; that continuing to 
rie, they have at length broken over at this fpot, and 
have torn the mountain down from its fummit to its 
bate. ‘The piles of rocks on each hand, but particularly 
on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of their difrup- 


tion and avulfion from their beds by the moft powerful 


agents of nature, corroborate the impreflion. But the ' 
diftant finifhing which nature has given to the pidure, - 


is of a very different character. It is a true contraft to 


the foreground. It is as placid and delightful, as that is . 
wild andtremendous. For the mountain being cloven 
afunder, prefents to the eye, through the cleft, a fmall 


catch of fmooth blue horizon, at*an infinite diftance, in 
the plain country, inviting you, as it were, from the 
riot and tumult roaring around, to pafs through the 
breach and participate of the calm below. Here the 


eye ultimately compofes itfelf ; and that way too, the. 


road actually leads. You crofs the Patomak above the 
junction, pafs along its fide through the bafe of the 
mountain for three miles, its terrible precipices hanging 
in fragments over you, and within about 20 miles reach 


Fredericktown, and the fine country round it. This. 


{cene is worth a voyage acrofs the Atlantic. Yet here, 
as in the neighbourhood of the Natural Bridge, are peo- 
ple who have pailed their lives within half a dozen 
miles, and have never been to furvey thefe monuments 
of a war between rivers and mountains, which muft 
have fhaken the earth itfelf to its centre. 

Face of the Country, Soil, Productions, Sc.| The whole 


country below the mountains, which are about 150, _ 


fome fay 200 miles from the fea, is level, and feems, 
from various appearances, to have been once wafhed by 


the fea. ae ah a 
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The foil below the mountains feems to have acquired: 

a character for goodnefs which it by no means deferves. 
Though not rich, it is well fuited to the growth of to- 
- bacco and Indian*corn, and fome parts of it for wheat. 

Good crops of cotton, flax, and hemp, are alfo raifed 5; 
and in fome counties they have plenty of cider, and ex- 
~ quifite brandy, diftilled from peaches, which grow in 
great abundance on the numerous rivers of the Chefa- 
peak... _ 
The planters, before the war, paid their principal at. 
tention to the culture of tobacco, of which there ufed 
to be exported, generally, 55,000 hogfheads a year. 
Sin¢ée the revolution, they are turning their attention’ 
more to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, barley, 
flax and hemp. It is expected that this Sate will add’ 
the article of rice to the lift of her exports, as it is fup- 
pofed .a large body of fwamp, in the eafternmoft coun- 
ties, is capable of producing it. 

Curiofity.} “The Natural Bridge is the moft fublime 
of nature’s works. It is on’ the afcent of a hill, which: 
fcems to have been. cloven through its length by fome 
great convulfions: ‘The fiflure, juft at the bridge, is by 
fome meafurements 270 feet deep, by others only 205. 
itis about 45 feet wide at the bottom, and go feet at. 
the top; this of courfe determines the length of the 
bridge, and its height from the water., Its breadth in: 
the middle is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and 
the thicknefs of the mafS at the fummit of the arch, 
about 40 feet. A part of thisthickneds is conftituted 
by a coat of earth, which gives growth to many large 
trees. The refidue, with the hill on both fides, is folid 
rock of lime-ftone. Though the fides of this bridge are 
provided, in fome parts, with a parapet of fixed rocks, 
yet few men have refolution to walk to them and lock: 
over into the abyfs. You involuntarily fall on your’ 
hands and feet, creep tothe parapet, and peep over it. 
If the view from the top be painful and intolerable, that 
from below is delightful in an equal extreme. It is> 
impoflible for the emotions arifing from the fublime, to: 
- be felt beyond what they are here: fo beautiful an. 
_ arch, fo elevated, fo light, and fpringing as it were up: 
_ to heaven, the rapture of the fpectator is really inde- 
_- feribable.. . 
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Medicinal Springs.| There are feveral medicinal 
fprings s, fome of which are indubitably efficacious, while 
others feem to owe their putation as much to fancy, 
and change of air and regimen, as to their. real virtues. 

Vhe mott efficacious of thefe, are two {prings i in Au- 
guita, near the fources of James river, where it is called 
7}: ackfon’s river. They rife near the foot of the ridge 
of mountains, generally called the Warm Spring Moun- 

tain, but in the maps, Jackfen’s Mountains. ‘Che one 
is dillinguifhed by the name of the Warm Spring and 

the “other of the Hot Spring. ‘The waters relieve rhen- 
‘matifms, Other complaints alfo, of very different ra- 
tures, have been removed or leflencd by them. It rains 
here four or five days in every weck. 

The Sweet Springs are in the county of Botetourt, — 
at the eaftern foot of the Allegany, about 42 milesfrom © 
the Warm Springs. ‘ 

In the low grounds of the Great Kankawa, 7 miles 
above the mouth of Elk river, is a hole in the earth, of — 
the capacity. of 30 or 4c gallons, from which iffues con- ~ 
ftantly a bituminous vapour, in fo flrong a current, as __ 
to give to the fand about its orifice the motion which + 
it has in a boiling fpring. On prefenting a lighted can= 
die or torcn rch io ACESS UL r tae Lole,-i it Hames up 
ina column of 18 inches diameter, and four or five, 
feet in height, which fometimes burns out in 20 min- 
BEES, and at other times has been known to continue — 
three days, and then has been left burning. The flame © 
is unfteady, of the denfity of that of burning fpirits, and 
fmells like burning pit-coal, Water fometimes collects 
in the bafon, which is remarkably cold, and is kept in - 
ebullition by the vapour iffuing through it. If the va- 
pour be fired in that ftate, the water foon becomes fo 
warm that the hand cannot bear it, and evaporates. 
wholly ina fhort time. This, with the circumjacent 
lands, is the property of the late Prefident iaepaee s 
heirs and of General Lewis. 

Militia.) Every able bodied freeman, between the 
ages of 16 and 50, is enrolled in the militia. The num: | 
ber is about 70,000. 4 

Chief Towns.] They have no townfhips in ite State, ‘a 
nor any towns of confequence, owing probably to the 7% 
interfection of the country by. bg eae rivers, which 
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brings” the trade to the doors of the inhabitants, and i 
prevents the neceffity of their going in quett of it to ay 
diftance. 

; Norfolk*contains 4,202 white inhabitants, and hth 
Paves: This borough will probably become the empo-- 
rium for all the trade of the Chefapeak bay and its wa-- 
ters ; and a canal of 8 or 10 miles, which is now cutting, - 

‘and will probably foon be completed, will bring to it all 
that of Albemarle Sound arid its waters. In February, 

1804, a terrible fire deitroyed between zooand3co+ » 
houfes, a number of vellels, and property to a great 
amount. .Secondary to this place, are the towns at the 
heads of the tide waters ; viz. Peterfburg on Appamat- 

tox, Richmond on James river, Newcaftle on York riv-- 
er, Frederickibure on Rappahannock, and Alexandria: 
on Patomak. From thefe the diftribution will be to: 
fubordinate fituations of the country. 

Alexandria {tands onthe fouth bank of Patomak riv- 
er, in Fairfax county. Its fituation is elevated and pleaf- 
ant. It contains about 600 heufes; many of which 
are handfomely built ; and -5,000 inhabitants. 
© Mount Vernon, the celebrated feat of the late Prefident 
Waihington, is pleafantly fituated on the Virginia bank. 
of the river Patomak, where it is nearlytwo miles wide, 
and is about 289 miles from ‘the {ca, and 127 fronr. . 
Point Look Out, at the mouth of the river... It is nine 

‘miles below Alexandria. The area of the mount is 200 
-feet above the furface of the river. » On either wing, is 
a-thick grove of different Howering foreit trees. Bar. 
allel with them, on the land fide, are two {pacious gar-- 
dens, into whiell one is-led by two ferpentine gravel. 

. walks,. planted with weeping willows and thady thrubs.: 
The mantion houfe itfelf appears venerable and conve- 
nient.. A lofty portico, 96 iect in length, jupported by 
eight pillars, has:a plealing effect when viewed from 
the water; the whole affemblage of the green houfe, 
fchool, hontk! officers and fervants halls, when feen from 
the land fide, bears a refemblance to a rural village ; 
_efpecially as the lands on that fide are laid out forme: 
what in the form of Englifh gardens, in meadows and 

“Bra Is Pe ornamented with’ little copies, circular “| 

elum a gad fingle trees.. A {mall park on the margins 

om. th: ers here. the rae fallow. deer and the: 

2 eay a. | 
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4\merican wild deer are feen through the thickets, al- 
ternately with the veffels as they are failing along, add 
a romantic and picturefque appearance to the whole 
fcenery. Such was this delightful fpot when the im- 
mortal WasurnGTON was its proprietor. 
Frederick{fburg is on the fouth tide of Rappahannock 


river, 110 miles from its mouth. 


Richmond is the prefent feat of government, and. . 


flands on the north fide of James river, juft at the foot 
of the falls, and ccntains between 500 and 6co houfes, 
and rearly 6,oco inhabitants. A bridge between 300 
‘and 400 yards in length has lately been thrown acrofs 
James river, at. the foot of the fall. 

‘The falls above the bridge. are feven miles in length. 
A noble canal has been cut ‘on the north fide of the 
river, which terminates in a bafon of about two acres, 
in the town of Richmond. From this bafon to the 
wharves in the river, is a landkcarriage of about a mile. 
‘This canal was cut under the direction of a company, 
who ca'culated the expenfe at 30,000/. Virginia money, 
divided into 500 fhares of 60/. each. The opening of 


this canal promifes the addition of much wealth te - 
Richmond. | 


Peterfburg, 25 miles fouthward of Richmond, ftands 
on the fouth fide of Appamattox-river, and contains 
upwards of 300 houfes, in two divifions, and 3,500 in-* 
habitants. It is very unhealthy, being fhut from the 
accefs of the winds by high hills on every fide. About: 
2,200 hogtheads of tobacco are infpected here annually. 
The célebrated Indian queen, Pocahontas, from whom 
defcended the Randolph and Bowling families, former- 
ly refided at this place. 

- Williamfburg is 60 miles eaftward of Richmond, fit- 
uated between James and York rivers. It confilts of 
about 2co houfes, going falt to decay, and has about 
1,400 inhabitants. At the end of the main ftreet are 
two public buildings, the college and capitol. Befides 
thefe, there is an Epifcopal church, a prifon, a hofpital 
for lunatics, and the palace; all of them extremely in- 
different. 7 , 


Yorktown, 13 miles eaflward from Williamfburg, and. 


14 from Monday’s Point, at the mouth of the river, is a 


place of about 100 houfes, fitwated on the fouth fide of — 


- > York. 
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York river, and contains about 700 inhabitants. It was 
rendered famous by the capture of Lord Cornwallis and 
his army, on the 19th of Oéober, 1781, by the united 
forces of America and France. | 

Colleges, Academies, Sc.| The college of William and 

Mary was founded in the time of king William and 
queen Mary. The profeflorfhips ftand thus: A pro- 
_ fefforfhip for law and police—anatomy and medicine— 
natural philofophy and mathematics—moral philofophy, 
the law of nature and nations, the fine arts, and modern 
languages. 

The college edifice is a huge misfhapen pile, ‘* which, 
but that it has a roof, would be taken for a brick-kiln.”* 
In 1787 there were about 30 young gentlemen members 
of this college, a drge proportion of which were law 
itudents. 

In Prince Edward county is a college, by the name 
of Hampden Sydney College, and another at Lexing- 
ton, called Wafhington College, borh SAO and 
ufeful feminaries. 

There are academies at Alexandria, Norfolk, and 
Hanover. 

Religion.} ‘The prefent denominations of Chriftians 
in Virginia are Prefbyterians, who are moft numerous, ' 
and inhabit the weltern_parts of the State ; Epifcopuli- 
ans, who are the molt ancient fettlers, and occupy the 
eaftern and firft fettled parts of the State. Intermin- 

-gled with thefe are great numbers of Baptifts and 
Methcditts. 

Character, Manners, and Cuftoms.] Virginia, ftyled 
fometimes the * Ancient Dominion,” has preduced 
fome of the moft diftinguithed and influential men that 
have been active in effecting the two late grand and im- 
portant revolutions in America. Her political and 


military character will rank among the firlt in the page 


of hiftory. 

The Virginians who are alte are, in general, fenfible, 
polite and hofpitable, and of an independent fpirit. 
‘The pcor are ignorant and abject ; and all are of an 
inquilitive turn. 

Conflitution.| 'The executive powers are lodged in 
ee pane of a governor, chofen my See and incapable 
of 
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of acting more than three yearsinfeven. He is affifted! 
by a council of 8 members. Legiflation is exercifed ' 
by two houfes of Ailembly, the one called the houfe of 
delegates, compofed of two members from each county, . 
chofen annually by the citizens ; the other called the. 
fenate, confilting of: 24:members, chofen quadrennially - 
by the fame electors, who for this purpofe are diftribut- 
ed into 24-diltricts, The concurrence of both howfes is. 
neceflary to the pafling of a law. 

This confitution was the fir that-was formed in any 
of the United States. 

* Manufactures and Commerce.) Before the war, the in- 
habitants of this. State paid but little attention to the - 
manufacture of their own clothing. It has been thought 
they ufed to import as much as feven-eighths, of - their+ 
clothing, and that they now manufa@ure three-quarters. — 
of it. 

_. The amount of exports frem»this State in the year - 
fucceeding O@ober 1, 1790, confifting chiefly of tobac-- 
co, wheat, Indian corn, tar, pitch, turpentine, pork, &c. : 
Was 3,131,227 dollars. About 40,000 hogtheads of > 
tobacco were exported that year. In 1801, the exports . 
from this State. amounted*to 6,483,028 dollars.. In. 

/ 4803, they. amounted to 754145346 dollars, 

In the year 1758, this State exported 70,000 hogf- | 
heads of tobacco, which was the greateft quantity ever: 
produced in this State in one year. / 

fliftory.),. "Vhefirtt fettlement of Virginia may be 

dated at the arrival of Lord Delaware in 1610. His. 
arrival with a frefh fupply of: fettlers and provifions,.. 
sevived the drooping {pirits of the former-company, and | 
gave permanency and refpectability to the fettlement. 

In April, 1613, Mr. John Rolf, a worthy young | 
gentleman, was married to Pocahontas, the daughter of. 
Powhatan, the-famous Indian chief. This connexion, . — 
which was very agreeable both to the Englifh and _ 
Indians, was the foundatfon of a friendly and advan-. 
tageous commerce between them. * rs 

In 1616, Mr. Rolf, with his wife Pocahontas, vifited ° 
England, where fhe was treated with that attention and ° 
refpect which fhe had merited by her important fervices 
to the colony of Virginia. She died thé year following _ 
at Gravefend, in the 22d year of her age, jult as fhe: 
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was about to embark for America. She had embraced 
the Chriftian religion ; and in her life and death evidenc- 
ed the fincerity of her profeffion. She left a little fon, 
__ who, having received his education in England, came 
_ over to Virginia, where he lived and died in affluence 
_ and honour, leaving behind him an only daughter. 
_ Her defcendants are among the moft refpeétable fami- 
lies in Virginia. : 

TYomocomo, a fenfible. Indian, brother-in-law to 
Pocahontas, accompanied her to England ; and was 
directed by Powhatan to bring him an exaét account of 
the numbers and ftrength of the Englifh. For this 
purpofe, when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long 
ftick, intending to cut a notch in it for every. perfon he 
fhould fee. This he foon found impracticable, and 
threw away his ftick. On his return, being afked by 
Powhatan, how many people there were, he is faid to 

_ have replied,.‘*Count the ftars in the fky, the leaves on 
the trees, and the fands on the fea-fhore ; for fuch is the 
number of the people of England.” 
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SirvuATion AND Extent. 


Miles. 
Length 250 8° and 15° W. lon. 
ean pe becwecn 36° 30’ and 39° 30’ N. lat. 
Containing 50,000 fquare miles. | 

OUNDED northweft, by the Ohio ; 
weft, by Cumberland river ; fouth, 
by Tenneffee ; eaft, by Sandy river, and a line drawn 
due fouth from its fource, till it flrikes the northern 
boundary of North Carolina. 

Civil Divifions.] Kentucky was. originally divided 
into two counties, Lincoln and Jefferfon. It has fince 


~ been fubdivided into the following, viz. 
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Counties. 
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Counties. ‘J No. Inh. ¢ Slaves. Chief Towns. Inhiab?. 

+ Fayette - 122321 3786 | Lexincron 1795. 
Jetlamine 54384 1553 | Nicholafville 2%: 
Woodford. 6452] 2058 | Verfailles 14% 
Scott 7659} 1787 | Georgetown 348 — 
Mafon rigoet 1603 | Wath ingtoh 570 
Bracken 2382}. 191] Augufta- F143 
Harrifon 4263) 3924 -Cinthiana 87 
Pendleton. : 1§73 1, 239} Falmouth 40 
Clerk ‘ 7525 | 153° f Winchefter 130° 
Montgomery 6999}: 749 |i’ Mount Sterling | 83 | 
Fleming 4893 24c |: Flcmingfburg 123? 
Floyd 472 2g |, Preftenfbury : 
Franklin | 4450} Irog]} Frankfort 628. 
Gallatin 1078} 276] Port William: 213: 
HOOnE Ae 1534] 325 
Camphell: 1797 | . 258 | Newpert : ' F06: 

. Henry 32581 406}: ’ ; 
Nicholas. ., 2863 3221, Newtown: - 6% 
Bourbon 12356]. 1994 {'Paris. 377: 
Mercer 9242} 2169 | Danville® — 280. 
Gerrard. 6083 |> 1234 | Lancafter: = ee coe 
Nelfon: : 9087 |° 1735 | Beardftown- 579" 
Bullit 3446 944 | Shepherdfville 96: t 
Green 6025} 816] Greenfburg 7K FE 
Cumberland 236} j 
Shelby $929 |. 1409 | ‘Shelbyville 262° 
Jefferfon $395 + 2330 | Louifvillé 359- 
Lincoln 8555} 1750 | Stanford 66> 
Harden. 3597 |. 310] Elizabethtown 56° 

a Breckenbridge 758 38 | Hardenfburg 49 
Ohio ‘ “ Ii2t 122 | Hartford ey & 
era tel MTT ay Ee Le oe 
ce ~ Knox {119 62 . 
: Henderfon 4263] 34¢] Henderfon 205° , 
Bivingftoa 2787 | 44; | Eddyville 69.  m 

‘Chriftian | , wgrB). 297 | 4 
Logan 5690} 730] Ruficlville 127: ri 
Warren - 4645} 417 | Bowling Green 4ry: a 
Muhlenburg - 1517 |. 116} Greeaville 26: 
Barren 4784 505]. 

Wathington * ' 8887 | 138n Springfield ted SiS ae 
Madifon 10380 1688 Richmond sale ae a 
Total 42 | 220959. 49343 i 


Rivers.| The river Ohio eis the northweftern 5 
fide of Kentucky, in its. whole extent. Its principal | 
beanches which water this fertile tra&t of country, are- 
Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green, and Cumberny 
land rivers. Thefe again branch in various direftions,, — 
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‘into rivulets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the 
country in all its various parts. i 
The banks of the rivers are generally high, and com- 
pofed of lime-ftone. After heavy rains, the water in 
the rivers rifes from 10 to 30 feet. 

Springs.) ‘Chere are five nated falt fprings or licks 
in this country, viz. the higher and lower Blue Springs, 
on Licking river—the Big Bone lick, Drennon’s licks ; 
and Bullit’s lick, at Saltfburg. 

Face of the Country, Soil, and Produce.) 'This whole 
country, as far as has yet been difcovered, lies upon a 
bed of lime-ftone, which in general is about fix feet 
below ‘the furface, except in the-vallies, where the foil 
is much thinner. A tra& of about 20 miles wide, along | 
the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken Jand, interfperi- 
ed with many fertile fpots. The reft of the country is 
agreeably uneven, gently afcending and defcending at 
no great diltances. 

Kentucky Weeceral is well timbered. Of the nat- 
ural growth which is peculiar to this country, we may 
reckon the fugar, the coffee, the papaw, the hackberry, 
and the cucumber tree. The two laft are foft wood, 
and bear a fruit of the fhape and fize of a cucumber. 
The coffee tree refembles the black oak, and bears a 
pod, which inclofes a feed, of which a drink is made 
not unlike coffee. Befides thefe, there is tne honey lo- 
cult, black mulberry, wild cherry, of a large fize. The 
buck-eye, an exceedingly foft wood, is the horfe chef- 
nut of Europe. The magnolia bears a beautiful blof-., 
fom of a rich and exquilite fragrance. Such is the va- 
riety and beauty of the flowering fhrubs and_ plants 
'which grow fpontaneoufly in this country, that in ‘the 
proper feafon the wildernefs appears in bloffom. 

The accounts of the fertility of the foil in this country, 
have in fome inftances exceeded belief, and probably 
have been exaggerated. ‘That fome parts of Kentucky, ~ 
particularly the high grounds, are remarkably good, all 
accounts agree, ‘Lhe lands of the firft rate are toe 
rich for wheat, and will produce 50 and 60, and in 
fome inflances, it is affirmed, 100 buthels of good corn, 
sanacre. In common, the land will produce 30 bufhels 

of wheat or rye, anacre. Barley, oats, flax, hemp, 
and vegetables of all kinds common in this climatey 
ge oes ae : yield 
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yield abundantly. The old Virginia planters fay, that 


if the climate does not prove too moilt, few foils known — 


will yield more or better. tobacco. Experience has 
proved, that the climate is not too moift. Great quan- 
tities of this article have been exported to France and 
Spain through New-Orleans. 2 ape 

Climate.) Healthy and delightful, fome few places in 
the neighbourhood of ponds and low grounds excepted. 
The inhabitants do not experience the extremes of heat 
and cold. Snow feldom falls deep, or lies long. ‘The 
winter, which begins about Chriftmas, is never longer 
than three months, and is commonly but two, and is fo 
mild as that cattle can fubfitt without fodder. 


Chief Towns.) | Lexinctox, which ftands on the 


head waters of Elkhorn river, is the largeft town in 
Kentucky. Here the courts are held and bufinels reg- 
ularly conducted. Its inhabitants amount to 1,795. 


Frankfort is the capital ; Wafhington and Louifville 


are the other chief towns. , 

Charaéter.}_ The people of Kentucky; colle@ted from 
different States, of different manners, cuftoms, religion, 
and political fentiments, have not been long enough 
together to form a uniform national chara&er. Among 
the fettlers there are many gentlemen of abilities, and 
many genteel families, from fevéral of the States, who 
give dignity and refpectability to the fettlement. 

Religion.| The religious denominations here, are Pref- 
' byterians, Baptifts, Methodifts and Epifcopalians. There 
has lately been a very wonderful attention to religion in 
this State, and many thoufands have been added to the 
Chriftian church. | 

Conftitution.| By the conftitution of this State, formed 
and adopted in 1792, the powers of government are 


divided into three diftin@ departments ; legiflative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary. The legiflative power is velted 
in a general aflembly, confifting of a fenate and houfe 
of reprefentatives ; the fupreme executive, in a gover- — 
nor ; the judiciary, in the fupreme court of appeals, and 


fiich inferior courts‘as the legiflature may eftablith. The 
reprefentatives are chofen annually, by the people ; the 


governor and fenators are chofen for four years, by 
electors appointed for that purpofe ; the judges are aps. 
peinted during good behaviour, by the governor, with 
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yinia, while Kentucky belonged to that State, made pro- 


--vifion for a college in it, and endowed it with very con- 
fiderable landed funds. The Rev. John Todd procur- 


ed from various gentlemen in England and other places, 


a very handfome library for its ufe. Another college. 
$n this State has been in contemplation, and funds col- 
— JeGed for its eftablithment. Schools are eftablifhed in 
‘the feveral towns; and, in general, regularly and hand- 


fomely fupported. They have feveral printing offices, 
and oublith weekly gazettes. They have erected pa- 
per, oil, fulling and faw mills, and a great number of 
valuable grift mills. "Their falt works are more than 


fuficient to fupply all their inhabitants, at a low price. 


‘They make confiderable quantities of fugar from the 
fugar trees. Labourers, particularly tradefmen, are 


exceedingly wanted here. 


Curiofities. J, ‘The banks, or rather precipices, of Ken- 
tucky and Dick’s river, are to be reckoned among the 
natural curiolities of this country. Here the aftonithed 
eye beholds 300 or 400 feet of folid, perpendicular rock, 
‘in fome parts of the lime-ftone kind, and in others of 


fine white marble, curioufly checquered with itrata of 


~ aftonifhing regularity, Thefe fivers have the appear- 
ance of deep, artificial canals. Their high, rocky banks 


- %re covered with red cedar groves. 
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~ NORTH CAROLINA * 


SITUATION AND EXTENT: 


—_ 


Miler, ; -  $q. Mifes, 


Length 300 letween $2 0°30 Welone, Jo 
Breadth. 1205 1. 33°50'&36°30'Nlat, £ 340°9 
Boundaries. OUNDED north, by Virginia ; catty 


tains a few miles tothe weitward of the great Appalachi- 
an -mountaiz, ‘his chain of mountains, taking the 
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ia Literature and Tinprovementxd The legiflature of Vir- . 


: by the Atlantic Ocean ; fouth; by- 
‘South Carolina and Georgia ; weft, by a chain of moun- 


ey, 
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whole for a part, has occafionally been called the Ciieat 
Iron Mountain. — All that vatt country which lies « on; the 
weit of the Iron Mountain. was furrendered. to the Uni- | 
ted. States, by. the State of: North Carolina, i in the year 

ie 1789.. It has ince been ereéted i into a Appatate State, 
ce the name of Tenneffee. 

Civil Divifions. |. This State i is divided i into 8 diftricts, 

W which, with the number of counties in each, follow. 


Diftrifee ounties. No. Inhab. Vase vES. 
Morgan fol18a 64 we) 
Salifoury 9 |90,376413,389 9 > 
_ Hillorough 7 180,012] 22,198 
’ Flalifax 7 169,136) 31,448 
Edenton ~ 8 156,986} 21,632 
| Newbern TO | 60,433 | 2051 34° 
Wilmmgton | 5 |30,6x7 #8,649 
Fayetteville } 6 41,3599 8,206 

: Total 8 |} 58 Meiod ice 


Rivers.| . Thefe are, the Chowan, formed by the con- 
fiuence of the Meherrin, Nottaway and Black Rivers j 
all of which rife in Virginia. Roanoke, Cufhai, Pamli- 

- ¢0 or Tar river, ‘Neus, Trent, Pafquotank,, Perquimons, 
Little river, and Alligator, _ Capé Fear, more properly 
Clarendon rivet, opens into: the fea _at ‘Cape’ Fear. it 
— This State would, be much more valuable, were it 

“not that the rivers ‘are barred at the ‘mouths, and. the 
i ce ft furnithes no good harbours. | 

i Sounds, Capes; Tilets,, &5e.) Painlico Sound isa kind : 

: _ of lake or inland fea, from 10 to.20 miles broad, and 
early 100 miles i in ‘Tength. - Core Sound. aes fouth of 
pene and ¢ communicates with 1b 


a 


eS of Cibk. feast hiver, in tunes 43° Og ee 
Swamps.) ‘There’ are’ two Swamps that h: We Cec) 
called Di Sul Great Difmal is on. ope dividt 1g line 
between Virginia and ‘No; th. Carolina. ; “The: other. Dif. 
ao  Onales i Currituck tee on ‘the fouth fic de Of. Albe- 
bu mare “Sound, ~ ACh 
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Halifax, | Hiliborough,” | ANCE rY> and Fayetteville, 
eS ‘trirgs bi beet ‘the ‘feat, of the General 
Atal it ead city. of Ralai “ee now the eftablifhed 
Brees at Re Hbules and 669 in- 
sath 60° currency. 
éwbern fs the: largcht {Un UW the State. Ir Nands 
on a flat fandy” point of land; fetweaby the confluence 
of the rivers Neus on, thelnprth,faid Rrent on the fouth, 
and contains.2,467 inhabit: Ant. fw, 

Edenton, 4s-lituated, on the sh fide of | Albemarle 
Sound, and has: about 150 indifferent wood houfes, and 
a few handfome buildings, and 5303 inhabitants. 

Wilmington jis a'town of between 200,and 300 hou- 
fes, fituated?on.the ealt fide of |the eaftern bine of 
Cape Fear, or, Clarendon PUet si 34 miles from the fea, 
having 1,689 inhabitants! | | 

Hillfborough isan inland town,, Giested in a high, 
healthy and fertile country, 180 miles north.of the welt | 
from Newbern, having.474 inhabitants. » 

Salifbury is agreeably ht tuated about five miles from 
Yadkin river, and contain§ about 100 dw elling-houfes, 
and 645 inhabitants. 

Halifax is ‘pretty tows, and flands on the’weltern 
bank of the Roanoke, about 6 miles below the falls, and 
has about.36 of 40 dwelling- -houfes,and 382 inhabitants. 
. Fayetteville i nds on the welt fide of Clarendon, 
commonly called C; aH Fear river, and about a mile 
from its banks, a aS. 1,656 inhabitants. 

Wathington fen ated j in the county of Beaufort, on 
the north fide ‘of tite tiye r, in latitude’ 35° 30’; diltant 
from Ocrecock Tile ie gS males arid has 600 inhabitants 

Greenfville, tite cal after Major General Nathaniel 
tin Ae is: fituated on, itt county, on the fouth bank of 

ar river, i de diflant from Ocrecock 
Inlet t10 pak. me BS? i hecho 

Tarborough is fituated i in the county of Edgecomb, 
on the fouth ank ‘of Tar river, in Tatitude 35° 45° 3 


. diftant from’ crecock Inlet 140 tiles, and has 523 in- 


_ habitants. 


ie oe _ Face of ‘the Chante iy Soil and. ‘Pratuttions. | North Car- 


Olina, in its whole width, for 60 miles from the fea, is a 


el A great proportion of this trac lies in 
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forel and is barrens, On the banks af fomp ofthe tiv. 
“ers, particularly of the. R ano Gt S. ar nig fertile and 


“good. © Interfperfed through t 1¢ Other parts, areglades. 
of rich fwamp, and ridges of oak land; of a,black, fer-. 


< 
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tile foil.” Sixty. or eighty miles from the fea,the coun-— 
-. try tHes into hills” and ‘mountains, as:.defcribed. under 
this head in South Carolina ard Georgian nso sl) 
_ “+«Wheat, rye, barley, oats and flax, grow. well in‘the 
_ back hilly country. * Indian corn and pulfe of all. kinds,. 
~ Jnall parts.’ Cotton and hemp are alfo. confiderably. ctib- 
tivated here, and might be raifed in much greater plenty.. 
“The cotton ts planted’yearly ; the ftalk dies -with,the 
froft. “The Yabeur of one man will produce. 1069. 
pounds inthe feeds, or 2 50 fit-for manufa@uring, 51s 
_. Trade.] A great proportion of the. produce of the 
“back country, confitting of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, 
- &ewis carried to market, in South Carolina and Virginia. - 
“The fcuthern “interior, counties. carry. their produce to 
Charlefton’; and the northern, to Peter{fburg. and Nor- 
foik. ~The exports fiom the lower parts of the States. 
are tar, pitch, turpentine, rolin,, Indian corn, boards, 
feantling, Raves, thingles, furs, tobaceo, pork, lard, tal 
low, bees wax, “myrtle wax, and a_few other articless, 
‘amounting in the yeat ending: September, 305.4791, to. 
5242548 dols. 5. in 1853 to 952,614 dole Their trade 
is chiefly’ with the Welt Indies and the noxtliern-States\ 
_ Climate, Diftaps > Be. ee In the: | fat Sountrys) neanthe! 
fea-coalt, the inhabita 1S, during othe dumrmen and an-: 
tuma, dre‘ fubject “to in 


¢ fubject to intermitting fevers,.. which loftem: 
prove fatal,"as biliotis, or nervous, {ymptoms prevails: 
‘The countenandés‘6f tlie tare tants, duiing, thefe fea: 


ons, have generally a pale, .yellowith calt,. oceafioned. 


“ 


very littie of the bloom and trefhnets of .the people in. 
Ube northert Beates. ° 27 sia bickhek). dh aba 
AIT his BREOO LESTE ay, DESL SEG] babIseRe: Mig ee 
“Phe weltern: billy parts of wh “State areas healthyiass 
> asty“part of America, . aT es falloff 
| tprings and rivuletg26 Gears o Autumn: is very 
- ___ pleafant, both in rezatd to'the temperature andiferen 
af'the Aweather, ‘and th e Lee san diva I 0) t 
etable productions, which the feafon affords. 


e Aredia Mmifa. i : Seen 6 @ - +h ia oe eae 
ters-are fo mild n tome. Years, that autem 2: hmay. bes: 
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faid ‘to continue till fpring. Wheat, harvett is in the 
‘beginning of June, and that of Indian corn early in Sep- 

| aobebers Loner rime 
a0 Natural Hiffory, Manufa@ures, Fc.) The large nat~ 
ural growth of the plains, in the low country, is almoft 
“univerfally pitch pine, which is a tall, handfom# trec, 
‘far fuperior to the pitch pine of the northern States. 
This treé may be called the ftaple commodity of North 
Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, turpentine, and various 
kinds of lumber, which to ether conftitute at leaft one 
half of the exports of this State. No country produces 
finer white and red oak for ftaves. The fwamps abound 
with cyprus and bay trees. The latter is an evergreen, 

and. is food for the cattle in the winter. ‘ 

‘The Mifletoe is common in the back country. This 
isa fhrub, which differs in kind, perhaps, from all others. 
It never grows out of the earth, but on the tops of trees. 
The roots (if they may be fo called) run under the bark 
of the tree, and incorporate with the wood. It is an 
evergreen, refembling the garden box wood. 

The late war, by which North Carolina was greatly 
convulfed, put a ftop to feveral iron works. There are 
four or five furnaces in the State, that are in blaft, and 
a proportionable number of forges. 

Religion.) The weftern parts of this State, ,which 

have been fettled within the laft 50 years, are chiefly in- © 
habited by Prefbyterians fromi Pennfylvania, the de- 
{cendants of people from the north of Ireland, and are 
exceedingly attached to the doétrines, difcipline dnd 
ufages of the church of Scotland. They are a regular, 
indu(trious people.’ Bx. Vee: 

The Moravians have feveral flourifhing fettlements in 
the upper part of this State. ty? 

The Friends or Quakers have a fettlement in New 
Garden, in Guilford county, and feveral congregations 
at Perquimons and Pafquotank. The Methodilts and 
Baptilts are humerous and increafing. , 

.. The inhabitants of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton 
and Halifax diftri@s, making about three-fifths of the 
State, formerly profefied themfelves of the Epifcopal 
church. One or two only of the original clergy re- 
_ main, and at prefent they have-po particular paftoral 
Oe ees ai jae Bee charges 
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charge. "The Baptits and Meunbains havefent anim? 
ber of Miffionary preachers into thelé’ dittries 5 and — 
fome of them have pretty large’ congregations. OTE 1s HOU) SB 
improbable that one or other of thefe ‘denominations, . 

and perhaps both, may acquire confiftency; and eftab- 

lifh permanent churches.” 

Colleges and Academies.) The Géndral Adfembly of: 
North: Carolina, in December, 17809, paffed a law in-- 

- eorporating 40 gentlemen, 5 from each’ diftria, asitrut: 
tees of the Univerfity of North Carolina. “The State 
has given handfome donations for’ the endowment of Y 

this feminary. ‘The General Affembly, in Décember,. — 

1791, loaned. 5,000/. to the truftees, to enable them’ to. 
proceed immediataly with their buildings. © Thefe have: 
dince been erected 32 miles weit of Raleigh, the inftitu- 
tion, organized sll euiaaith and has now about roo" 
fludents, — 

‘There ts a very heal geaderdy at Waki anton? anol. 
er at Witliamfboroug! h, in Granville, and three or four 
eehtts in the State, of confiderable note, ? 

Population, Character, Manne ersand Cuftoms.) phi the. 
Marlhal’s return, it appears that the qamiber of inhabit-. 
ants in the year 1791, was 393,751, of whom 293,179 
were citizens. — In "eo, 478; 4), of whom rag ge 
were flaves. 

The North Caroligians a are moitly planets ssid ve: 
from half a mile to 3 and 4 miles from. each ‘other, on 
their. plantations. Phey have a plentiful country—no 

~ ready matket’ for. their oduce—little intereourfe with 

- ftrangers, and:a atural fondachs foe fociety; which in- 
duce ‘them to Be hofpitable to travellers: “They nie Ne 
to have little tafte for the feiences: 9 \ 2 

North Carolina has hada rapid growth, Te the year ‘ 

. it contained but abotit 1200 fenciblemen:> It is” 

now, in point of: numbers, he fourth Statein‘the Union. 

h Durie this amazing progrefsin' populati my which has 

> been greatly aided by'iint igrations, i fromPennfylvania, 

Virginia, and other States, while eich ha been endeav- 

ouring to increafe his fortune, the human mind, like an 

- unweeded garden, has. be enfuffered to fhhot up in wild 

Lede Bur when. we Be ari ei — beste late a 
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riots and_ politicians, that fhe fent her thoufands to the: 
defence of. Georgia and. South Carolina, and gaye occa- 
fional fuccours to Virginia—when we confider too the 
difficulties the has. had.to encounter, from a mixture 
. a@f inhabitants, collected from different parts, ftrangers 
Sto each other, and intent upon gain, we fhall find many 
‘things.worthy of praife in her general character, 
Conflitution.). By the conftitution of this State, which: 
“ wyas. ratified i in: December, 17765. all legiflative authority 
is velteds in two, diftina branches, both dependent on 
the people, .viz..a.Senate and Houfe of Commons, 
-which, whem convened for bufinefs, are ftyled the Gene 
eral. Affembly. 
The fenate is compofed of reprefentatives, one from: 
each county, chofen annually by ballot. 
. The houfe of commons confilts, of reprefentatives: 
chofen in the fame way, two for each county, and one 
for each of the towns of Edenton, Newbern,. Wilming- 
ton, Salifbury, Hillfborough, Halifax, and Fayetteville, 
Hiffory.] The hiftory of North Carolina is lefs known 
than that of any other ofthe States. From the belt ac~ 
counts that.hiltory. affords, the firlt permanent fettle- 
gent in North Carolina was-made about the year 1710, 
by anumber of Palatines from Germany, who had beem 
reduced to circumflances of great indigence, by a calam= ; 
SHORS Ware ao! 
. The infant » Bale remained under the general gov~ 
© genment of South Carolina, till about the year 1729, 
when feven. of the, proprietors; for a valuable confidera- 
tion, vefted their property and jurifdiction in the crown 5 
and the colony, was,erected into afeparate province, by 
the name of North Carolina, and its prefent limits eftab- 
lifhed by amorder of. George II. . From this period, to 
. the revolution in 19771, the hiftory of North Carolina i is 
@mppial ther and of courfe, unknewn... 
Dr. Hugh William{pn is about publithing a hiftory 
of this Seiten, See American. ‘Wars piah rsteeoprenb yp 
_» apticle North Carolina. “3 | 
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Miles. 


Length ee between re 20! & 16° 30! Ww. fost 


ogteentay 104 35° & 36° 30'N. lat. 


| Beundatet Be or; north, by Kentucky and 


part of Virginia ; eaft; by North 


Carolina; fouth, by South Carolina or Georgia 5 welt, i 


by the MifiGippi. 


Civil Divifions and Population.) This’ State, ereéted. 
and organized 1 in 1796, is divided into three diftrias, 


and 18 counties, whofe names and population, accords 
ing to a cenfus taken in 1800, are as follows: 

‘The eattern fettlement is divided into two pers’ 
eee and Hamilton. 
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- “The inhabitants of this diftrict emigrated . chiefly 
from Péanfylyania, and that part of Virginia that lies 
wwelt of the Blue Ridgee | 

Climate.) "Temperate and healthy. | In the tra&t ly- 


~* 


"ing between the Gréat™ Iffand, ‘as it is ‘dalled, and the 
_ Kanhawa, the fummers are remarkably cool,.and the 
air rather moiftiy Southweft of this, as faras the In- 


dian towns, the: climate is much warmer, and the foil 


- better, adapted tothe productions of the fouthern States, 
4 Aninhabitant of this.diftrict writes, “ Our phyticians 


are,.a fine climate,; healthy; robuft.mothers and fath:. 
‘ers; plain and plentiful diet, and enough of exercile, 
Phere. is nota regular‘bred. phyfician refiding in the 
whole diftriat.”” Phyficians, however, have fincefettled 


. Rivers and BRuniging The Tennelfee, called alfa. 
the Cherokee, is the largeft branch of the Ohio, It ri- 


-fes in the mountains of Virginia, latitude 37°, and: pur- 


* faes a courfe of about 1,000 miles fouth and fouthweft,.. 
nearly to latitude 34°, receiving fromboth fides'a num-  ~ 


ber of large tributary,.freams, It thenswheels about 


tothe: northiin.a circuitous courfe, and mingles with 


the Ohio, nearly 60 miles from its mouth. From, its. 
entrance into the Ohio, to the Mufele Shoals, 250 miles, 


the current is very gentle, and the river deep enoughy. 


at all feafons, forthe largeft row |boats. The Muicle: 


Shoals are about ‘20 -miles in length. ‘At this place 
the.river {preads to the width of 3 miles, and forms a 
number of iflands, and is of difficult 'paflage, except 
when there is a fwell in the river. From thefe fhoats. 
to the whirl or fack, the place where the river breaks 


' through the Great Ridge, or Cumberland Mountain, is 


250 miles, the navigation all the way»excellent for. 


- boats of 40 or 50 tons: 


| wisn uke te 

Whe Cumberland Mountain, in itswhole extent, from” 
the Great Kanhawa to the Tennefleejic¢onfilts of the: 
moft Rupendous piles of craggy rocks, of amy mountain’ 


_. in the wefterncountry, Through this ftupendous pile,* 


according to-modern-hypothefis, had the waters of all 


_ the.upper branches of the-Tenneffee to force their way. 
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The attempt would have been impraéticable at any othe 
‘place than the one mentioned, for more than 100: 
miles. 
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miles cateataiy | Here tlien fetris'to ‘have’ beef the 


chafm, left by the Creator) to cotivey Off tholé Waters 


5. 
which muft otherwife ‘have! ‘overflowed; ‘and’ beh gees if 
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ufelefs a vat ‘tract of: valuable ‘country, encortipafied a 


within the mountains. ' 
~ The Whirl, as it is seiled) te ia ‘about latitude 3 ee 


It is reckoned a-great curiofity! The ’ fiver; which a 
few miles above is half a mile wide, is here comprefled 


to the width of about too yards.” Jiift'as ft enters the — 
mountain, a lareé rock projects from the northérn fhore, — 
_in an oblique direction, which renders “the'bed of the 
river ftill narrower, aud caufes a fadden bend 3; ; ‘the? ae a 


ter of the river is of courfe thrown with: great tapidity 
againft the fouthern fhore, whence it rebounds around 
the point of the rock, and. produces the Whirl, which 


is. about 80 yards in circumference. ' Canoes have often 


been carried into this Whirl, and efcaped by the dexter- 
ity of the rowers, without damage. In lefs than a milé 
below! the Whirl, the river {preads into its common 
width, and,iexcept Mafcle’ Shoals, already mentioned, 
flows beautiful and placid, till it mingles with the Ohio. 


The principal tributary {lreams to the Tenneffee, are, 


the Hollfton, Pelefon or Clinch and Duck Rreers. "2 


‘The Shawanee, now called ‘Cumberland river, of the 


fouthern branches of the: Ghio, is next in fize to the 
Tenneflee, and extends eaftward nearly as far) but runs” 


a much more dire&: courte.” Teis navigable’ for fall 
craft as far as Nafhville, >: ah SOUL -) Parialig 3 


There are? five oajseabie rivers in. this ipebatent el 


; 


a. a 


which difcharge: themfelves immédiately into the Miffi-’ 


- fippi, vizs Wolfy: “Hatchees: Forked Deer, Obeon, and 
mG Reclfoot. * xed OWES ‘ae Oe : 
man Waistal take! ‘avolume to: defcribe; particularly; the 


mountains of this:territoryy‘above half of which is cov- 


ered with thofe which are uninhabitable. “Some ofthefe : 


mountains,: particularly ‘the »Cumberland, ‘or ‘Great 


Laurel. Ridge, areithe>moft fupendous piles in the 7 


United States. | 'Phey: abound with ginfeng,’ and ftone a 


coal. Clinch Mountaineis*fouth® of thefe ;°in ‘which 
Burk’s Garden ane bean oe ey ae ee dete om 
curiofities. ae y 
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Js.) A.few. years.fince,.this country abounded 
with, large herd of wild cattleyamproperly. called Buf: 
faloes ; but the improvident. or ildifpofed among the 
fir fettlers, have deftroyed multitudes-of/them, out of 
mere wantonnefs. They are fill to: be found on fome 
of the fouth branches of Cumberland griver. Elk or 
moofe: are feen .im many places, chiefly ,arnong the 
mountains, The deer are become comparatively fearce 3 


fo that no perfon makes a bufinefs of hunting them for — 
their flens only... Enough. of bears and wolves yet re . 


main, Beavers and otters are caught in plenty in the 
upper branches of Cumberland and Kentucky rivers. ~ 
. The mammoth, the king of the land) animals, was 
formerly an inhabitant of this country. 

~ Commerce.) ‘This country furnifhes many valuable 
articles of export, fuch as fine waggon and faddle ‘hor. 
fes, beef, cattle, ginfeng, deer fkins and. furs, cotton, 
hemp and flax, which may be tranfported by land ; 
alfo, iron, lumber, pork and flour, which will be ex- 


ported in great quantities, now the navigation of the | 


Miffifippi is opened. 
Religion. |. The Prefbyterians are the prevailing de- 
nomination of Chriftians in this diftriat. They have a 
Prefbytery eftablifhed by a&t of Synod, which, in 1788, 
coniifted of 23 dange congregations, who were then fup- 


7 ew: 


Blount college at Knoxville, and Wafhineton college ii 


Wathington county. |,-Confiderable funds have been col« 


lected for the former, and one or two thoufand volumes 
of books for, its library.).JA-fociety has been’ eflablifhed, 
who. ftyle themfelyesy A ‘Society: for promoting Ufe- 
ful Knowledge. "ioidciidestiiacn orn ioscier shorts ap 
Character and. #hanners.)\'There vis:nothing ,in the 
character .of this. people} that: ditinguithes) them from 
_ the fettlers of-new countries oi: genetal. «Among the 
bulk» of the. mhabitantsaya:greatifimplhicit y' of manners 
prevails:., Wrefling, jumping, mmting-foot races, and 
_ playing at bail, are the common diverfions. Dancing 
ot ae : 18 
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is coming into fafhion. Card playing i is a-rare amufe- 
‘ment. The hunting fhirt/is fill worn by? the militia 
en duty, and by hunters in purfuit of game. i” 
| Principal Towns.) Knoxviter, beautifully fituated 
on the Hollfton, is the feat of government in this State, 
in N. lat. 35° 42’, and has 387 inhabitants, _ : 
Nasnvivre; N, lat. 36°. "The courts for the diftria 
e of Mero are femi-annually held here 3 and .it has two. 
houfes for public ‘worfhip, a handfomely endowed acad- 
emy, eftablifhed in 1786, and 345 inhabitants. ~ | 
Jonessoroucu is the feat of the courts held in Wath. , 
, ington diftriét. . There are eight other towns of lefs 
note in the State. © 

- Militia.) In 1788, the militia of this diftria amount. 
ed to between. 7 and 8,000 effective men, who were 
‘principally armed with rifles. There are treble this 
number at prefent. 

Indians.) The Indian tribes within andin the vicinity 
of this diftridt, are the Cherokees and Chickafaws. The 
Cherokees have been a warlike and numerous nation } 
‘but by continual wars, in which it has been their deftiny 
to be engaged, with the’ northern Indian tribes, they 
were reduced, at the commencement of the laft war, to 
about 2,coo fighting men ; fince which they have been 
reduced more than one half, and have become weak and. 
pufillanimous. | +4 

The Chickafaws, bik all a indies tribes ‘wines the 
limits of ‘the United States, merit the ‘moft. from. the 
Americans, having at all times maintained a brotherly 
attachment.to them. They glory in faying, that they 
never fhed the bloéd of an Anglo American. There is 
fo great an affinity. between the Chickafiw and Cho@aw 
languages, that the common people can converfe to- 
gether, each speaking ‘in his’ own diale@. . They area — 
perfonable people, and have an opennefs, i in: their coun- — 

-tenances “and “behaviour, ‘uncommon among favages. 

Thefe nations fay;ithey are*the remnant of a great nas 
tion that once lived far to the! weft,.which was deftroy- 
ed’by the Spaniards; for whom they. fail: retain ne hie: 
reditary hatred. 

Conjlitution, and Hi pony See American Univefa 
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fi .,. soc} : oly a S$q. Miles. 
ene th? 206 4” & 9 ong. }. 
| ‘Breadth 3h between. fe & 35°.N. lat. } 20,000 _ 
vane yaies 7} OUNDED north, by North Caro- 
- Bowsdaries.4 ‘ lina ; eaft, by the Atlantic Ocean, 
~fouth and fouthwelt, by Savannah river, and a branch 
of its head waters, called’ Tugulo river, which divides 
‘this State from Georgia. 
Civil | Divifions and Popilation.| "The State is divided 
into 23 diftriats, fome of which are fubdivided into par- 
‘ifhes. "Thofe i in the upper are called counties. 


pinta: No. Inh. | Slaves. Difiricts. | No. Ink, 7. Slaves. 

ert va URES | te nents goa, 1 ena 

" Charlefton 57480 | 41945 |, Greenville |" 1tsog] “1439 

Colleton’ 24903 | 20471 |! Spartanburph | 12122 1467 

Beaufort: 20423 | 16031 eee ~ } 10435 1697" 

Georgetown | 22938 | 16568)’ Edgefield 18530] 5006 

Orangeburch |. 15766}. .5356|) Abbervilte 13553 2964 

Sumpter -13103:|.. 6563 || Richland 6097] 3033 

Marion 6914 | 2155 Lancafter 5012 1076 

Barnwell 9376 1630), Kerthaw 7340 2530 

“York 10248] 1804 » Newherry 12606] 2204 
“Chefter — S18 £164 |, Chefterfield 5216 1148 
Fairfield 19097 1968 | | Marlborough $452 1395 

~dLaurens . | 1280 Bel Darlington 631 2336 
Pendleton 200521 2224 | Horry 2606 _ 3708 
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Rieorei This: State i is watered by four large navi- 
gable rivers, viz. Fhe Savannah, Editlo, Pedee, and 
Santee, the lattertof which is the largeft. and Jongeft 
river in this ‘States’ it empties into the ocean. by two 
mouths, 2 little: touth of Georgetown, ,, 

The rivers of avfecondary fize,as you pafs from north 
to fouth, are Wakkamaw, Black rivers Cooper, Aihepoo, 


sand Combahee, 
te: ise» 
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In‘the third clafs are’ comprehended thofe rivers a 
which extend but a fhort diftance from ‘the ocean, and 
derve, by branching into numberlefs creeks, as drains to _ 
take off the quantity of rain water, which comes down | 
from the large inland fwamps ; or are merely arms of — 
the fea. ‘The tide, in no part of the State, flows more © 
than 25 miles from the fea. ~~ i. 

Canal.|- A canal of 21 miles in lcipth, sbanceieel ue 
Cooper and Santee rivers, is completed,~which colt He 
£150,000 fterling ; the company:are allowed to raifea — 
oe of 25 per cent. on the fum aétually expended. It: 

35 feet wide at the top, 20 atthe bottom. It is death — 
iy the law for any man wilfully to break or deftroy ~ 
any part of it. Another canal is foon to be begun — 
to unite the Edifto with Afhley. 

Mountains.| Except the high hills of the Santee, the 
Ridge, and fome few other hills, this country is hike — 
one extentive plain, till you reach the Tryon and Hog- ~ 
back mountains, 220 ne northweft of Charlefton. 
‘The mountains weft and northweft rife much highes 
‘than thefe, and form a ridge, which divides the waters | 
of ‘lenneflee and Santee rivers. 

- larbours.) ‘The only harbours of note are thofe of | 
»Charlefton, Port Royal, and Georgetown. + sy 

Iflands.| The fea-coaft is bordered with a chain of — 
fine fea iflands around which the fea flows; opening an — 
excellent inland navigation, for the conveyance of prod- — 
uce to market. "The prineipal of thefe are Bull’s, De- — 
wee’s, and Sullivan’s iflands, which form the north:part — 
_of Charlefton harbour. James’, John’s, Wadmelaw, ~ 
Port Royal, Se. Helena, Ladies, Paris, and the Hunting — 
Iflands, five or fixin number, Hilton Head, Pinckney’ S94 ey 
Bull’s, Dawfufkie’s, and fome fmaller iflands. + 

The, foil OP thele Mande" is generally better adapted 
to the culture of indigo than the main, and lefs fuited — 
to rice. Cotton grows very well upon themw*) The nat- 
ural growth is the live oak, which ig excellent for fhip- 
timbers ; and the palmetto or cabbage tree, the utility © 
of which,, in the. copia sion of forts, Sy Was” expeaientod | 
during the late*war. Bis 4 

Chief Zowns.| -Charlefton is. the sede dofiderables 
town in Youth Carolina. It is fituated on the tongue |” 
of land which is formed by the confluence of ie tt 
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and Coopér rivers. > Thefe rivers mingle their waters 
immediately below the town, and ferm a fpacious and 
convenient harbour, which communicates with the ocean 
jat below Sullivan’s Ifland, whieh itleayes on the north, 
feven miles foutheaft of the town. ‘The continued agi- 
tation which. this occafions in the waters which almoft 
- farround Charlefton—the refrefhing fea breezes which ° 
are regularly felt, and the {moke arijing from fo many 
~chimnies; render ‘Charlefton more healthy than any part 
of the low coutitry, in the fouthern States. On this ac- 
- eount it is the refort of great numbers of gentlemen, 
invalids: from the Weft India iflands, and of the ricly 
planters from the country, who come here to {pend the ° 
fickly months, as.they are called, in queft of health, and 
of the focial enjoyments which this city affords. And 
in no part of America are the focial dleflings enjoyed 
more rationally and liberally, than in Charlefton, Un- 
affected hofpitality, affability, eafe in manners and ad- 
refs, and a difpofition to make their gue(ts welcome, 
eafy and pleafed with themfelves, are charatteriftics of 
the refpectable people in Charletton. 

The public buildings are, an exchange, fltate houfe, 
lately rebuilt, armoury, poor houfe, two large churches 
for Epifcopalians, two for Congrégationalitts, or Inde- 
pendents, one for Scotch Prefbyterians, one for Baptitls, 
one for German Latherans, two: for the Methodiits, (a 
large houfe for,worlhip being lately finifhed by them) 

“one for’ Yyench. Proteftants; befides a meeting-houfe 
:for Quakets,;a Ronian Catholic chapel, and a Jewith 
fynagogue. 9 )) os. 

But little attention is paid to the public markets. A 
greatproportion ofthe molt. wealthy inhabitants have 
plantations, fromjwhich they reccive fupplies of almott 

severy article ofliving.. The country abounds with poul- 
try and wild ducks... Their beef, mutton and vea! are 
not of the beft -kind.);. kew.fith are brought to-market. 

In 1791y,-there were 16,359, inhabitants, of whom 
7:684 were dlavesi._In,1800, 19,724 .0f whom 9,053 

pawere flavesy yp 44 nibitan A 

— Beaufort, on Port Royal Tfland, te a pleafant little 
“town of about 100 houtes, and 7oo inhabitants, who 
are diitinguifhed for their hofpitality and politenefs. 
RE dur Georgetown, 
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Georgetown, 61 miles N. E. of Charlefton, the feat 
of juftice in Georgetown diftri@, Rands’ on a {pot of. 


land near the junction” ofa number of ‘rivers, whichy 
When united in one broad ream, by the name of Wins 


yaw, fall into the ocean 12 miles below the town, ©"? j 


Columbia, which has lately been made the’ feat of — 


government, by the legiflature, Rands juft helow the 


junction of Saluda and Bread rivers, on the Congaree,; — 


a branch of the Santee. © — 


General Face of the Country.) The whole State, ‘to. : 


the diftance of So miles from the fea, is level, ‘and al- 
molt without a flene. In this diitancé, bya’ gradwak 
feent fiom the feacoatt, the land rife about 190 feet: 


here, if you pgoceed ina W.N.W. courfe from'Charlef.. © 


ton, commences a curioufly umeven country. “Theitrave 
excr is conitantly afcending or defcending little fands 
hilis, which nature feems to have difunited in a frolic: 
If a pretty high fea were fuddenly arrefted and tran 
formed into fand hills, in the very form the waves exift- 
édat the moment of transformation, it would prefent 
the eye with jult fuch a view as is here to be feen. 
Some little herbage and a few fmall pines, grow even 
6n this foil. The inhabitants are few, and have but 2 
icanty fubfiflence on corn and fweet potatoes, which 
grow here tolerably well. This curious country con- 
tinues for about 6o miles, till you arrive at a place eall- 
ed Te Ridge, 140 miles from Charlefton.. This Ridge 
is a remarkable tra& of high ground, as you approach’ 
i from the fea, but level as you advance northwett from 
itsfummit. It is a fine, high, healthy belt of land; 
well watered, and of a good foil, and extends from 
the Savannah to Broad River. Beyond this Ridge 
commences a country exactly refembling the northern 
States. Here hills and dales, with all their verdure 


and variegated beauty, prefent themfelves to the eye. . 


Wheat fields, which are rare in the low country, begin 
to prow.common. Here Heaven has beftowed its blef: 


fings with a molt bounteous hand. The air is much - 


more temperate and healthful than nearer to the fea. 

“Phe hills are covered with valuable woods, the vallies 
are watered with beautiful rivers, and” the fertility of 
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the: foil is feral, to every, oeetiaie produdion. This, - 
byway. of- diftinion,, .. is called the, Upper “Country, 
where: are different modes and different articles of cul- 
tivation; where the manners, of the people, and every 
their language havea different tone. The land fill 
rifes by a.gradual afcent ; each fucceeding | hill overlooks 
that which immediately precedes it, till, having advances 
ed 220 miles, in a northweit direction eet Charlefton, 
the elevation of tle land above the fea coaft is found 
- by. menfuration’ to be 800. feet. Here commences a 
mountainous. country, which: continues tifing to the: 
weitern terminating point of this State. 

. Soil and. ProduGions.|. The foil may be divided into: 
Ane kinds: Firff, The pine-barren, which is valuable 
only forts timber. Interfperfed among the pine barren, 
are traéts of land free of timber, and every kindof growth,, 
but that of grafs. Thefe tra&s are called Savannas, con- 

Rituting a fecond kind of foil, good for grazing. The 
third kind is that of the fwamps and low grounds on the: 
-Tivers, which is:a mixture of black loam and fat clay, 
-producing naturally canes in great plenty, cyprefs, bays, 
loblolly. pines, &e.. In thefe {wamps rice is cyltivated, 
which, conftitutes the. ftaple. commodity of the State. 
The high lands, commonly known by the name of Oak. 
and.hiccory lands,-conftiiute the fouri) kind of foil. 
The natural growth» is. oak, hiccory, w Tan pine, and 
; locuit. On thefe lands, i in thedow country, are culti- ; 
vated Indian corn principally ; > and in the ba ick country,, 
befides, thefe, they raife tobacco in large quantities 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, cotton.and filk. . 
There is litle fruit in his State, efpecially in.the lower 
parts of it. They have oranges which are chiefly four, 
and figs in_plenty ;.a few lime and lemon trees, pome- 
granates, pears. and peach, es. apples are {carce, and «re. 
imported. FRO ee morthern States. ig Ons Cap eck uly 
the water melon are raifed herein great perfection. 

Mode Fh ling. Rice | Rice ground i is prepared.» 
only by. ne fecuring, it from the w ater, except 
tome higher parts of it, wich are ‘fometimes dag up with. 
a hoe, or mellowed by a. plough. or harrow. When the 
nice is young, the overflowing of tie water dogs nét prt. 
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‘vent its Srowth. 'Thofe who/have water in'referve, coms _ 
monly let it in upon their rice, after Art going through’ — 
with the hoe, while itis yet young, though it is deemed — 
belt to keep out qhe grafs without this aid, by the hoe — 
oaly. The water is commonly kept on the tice eight or _ 
ten days after hoeing. | When the’éar is°formed, the — 
water is continued on till it is ripe. © It is‘hoed three or 
four times. When the grafs is very thick, anegrocan- _ 
not hoe more than one-fixteenth of an acre in aiday. © 
From three pecks to a bufhel is fown on an‘acress Je | 
produces from soto 80 buthels of rough rice an acre. — 
—-120 bufhels of rough rice have been produced on one 
acre 5 20 buthels of which make about 500 pounds,’ or — 
eight and a quarter buthels clean rice for maiket. After — 
—#is threthed, it is winnowed, and then ground ‘aa mill, 
conitruGed of two blocks, ina fimple mannerthen 
wvinnowed by a fan conftructed for that purpofe—then 
beat-in a mortar by hand, or now generally by horfe or 
‘water machines—then’ fifted, to feparate the whole rice © 
rom that which is broken, and’the flour. The whole — 
rice is then barreHled in cafks ef about’ 500 pounds, or © 
eight and a quarter bufhelss “Thedimali rice ferves for _ 

“proviftons, and the four for provendér the chaff for 

manure, and the ftraw for fodder’ -'The bladecis' green 
and greth while the ear ig’ vipe.°‘The’priceisfromo/4. © 
to 10/6 a huadred+-dollars 4/8/29 so \GNi ge bas mos | 
Confiitution.} ‘The legiflative authority is veked in a — 
general affembly, confilting of a fenate and houfe of rep- | 
refentatives. There’are 124 reprefentatives, and 35 !{en- 
aiors appointed among the’ feveral diftrids. The gen- 
eral aflembly is chofen‘on ‘the fecond Monday-cf OGo- 
ber, and meets on the fourth Monday ‘ti November an- — 
nually. ‘Each houfé choofes‘its own officers, judges of — 
‘the qualifications! of its membersyand has‘o negativeon — 
the other, ‘The exeentive anthorty:isevelted ima gov | 
etnor, chofen for two years, by both houfes of aflambly 
jointly } but he Cannot’ beoreelected till after fouryears. 
A lieutenant governor is ¢hofeninthe fame mannersfor — 
the fame time, and holds theciiice of governor, in cafe 
ef vacancy. Wee More). ga SPER SR 
"Fhis conflitution was ratified June 2, #790. : Bi: 
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‘ri State of Literature.) (Gentlemen of fortune, before 
the late war, {ent their fons to! Lurope for education. 
eDuring the war and) fince, they have generally fent 
ethem ito the middle and northern States. . There are 
feveral -refpectable academies in .Charlefton, one at 
-.Beaufort, on Port-Royal Ifland, and feveral others in 
different parts of the State. Three colleges have lately : 
been incorporated by law ; one at Charleiton, one at 
Winntborough,. in the diftri& of Camden, the other at 
Cambridge, in the difrid of Ninety Six. The public » 
-and private donations for the fupport of thefe three col- 
sleges, “were originally intended to have been appropri- 
sated jointly, for the erecting and fupporting of one re- 
-sfpettable college... The divifion of thefe donations has 
afruftrated this defign. The Mount Sion college at Winnt- 
eborough, is fupported.by a refpectable fociety. of gentle- 
-men, who have long been incorporated. ‘This inftitution 
-flourithes, and bids fair for ulefulnefs... The college at 
_ Cambridge is no more than a grammar {chool. 
The legiflature have made provilion lately. for eftab- 
lifhing-a univerfity at Columbia. | 
Charitable and other Societies.) ~'Thefa are the South 
- Carolina, Mount Sion, Library, and St. Cecilia focieties 
ma fociety forthe relief of the widows and. orphans of 
_ clergymen—-a Medical fociety lately inititutedin Charlef- 
ton, and a Mufical fociety. . At Beaufort and on St.Hei- 
-ena, are feveral charitable focieties, incorporated wit 
funds toa confiderable amopnt, defigned principally 
forthe education-of poor children, and which promife, 
‘ata future day, to be of great public utility. ety 
Indians... VheCatabaws,are the only nation of In- 
dians in this State...'Vhey, have but one town, called 
Catabaw, fitugted on Catabaw river, in latitude 34° 49’, 
onvthe boundary line between North and South, Caroli- 
na, -centaining» about i450 inhabitants; of which about 
150 are fighting men. 0 
Religion.) » Since the revolution, by which all denom- 
» inations were, pution an cqual footing, there have heen 
no difputes between different religious fects. .. ‘They all 
agree to differ. aanissihs 
| Ta S OS OMIET anw goin _ he: 
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The upper parts of this State-ate fettled chiefly by 
Prefbyterians,, Baptifts and Methoditts. From the molt 


probable calculations, it is fuppofed that the religious. 


denominations in this State, as'to numbers, may be 
ranked as follows: Prefbyterians, including the Con- 
gregational and Independent churches, E Seine ie 
Baptilts, Methodilts, &c. j 
Charaéier.] There is no peculiarity in the manners 
of the inhabitants of this State, except what arifes from — 
the mifchievous. influence of flavery ; and in this, in- 


deed, they do not differ from the inhabitants of the oth» 


er foutherm States. ‘Slavery, by exempting great num- 
bers from the neceffities of labour, leads to laxury, dil- 
fipation and extravagance. The abfolute authority - 
which ‘is exercifed over their flaves,. too much favours. 
a haughty, fupercilious behaviour. A difpofition to obey. 
the Chriftian precept, * Do to others as you would that: 
ethers fhould do unto you,” is net cherithed ue a daily: 
exhibition of many made for one: i 

“The Carolimians are generally afigelbtand eafy In: 
their manners, and polite and attentive to itrangers.. 
The ladies want the bloom of the north, but have: 
an engaging foftnefs and delicacy in their appearance: 
and manners, and many. of them pottels. the polite and: 
elegant accomplithments. 

‘Milt? ary Strenath.}) The miltia Bfthis States i in b7OT,. 


amounted {0 24543 55: of which 1 were iD. the fe of 
Charlefion, | 


Commerce. | The amount of exports rei tie port of 
Charlefton, in the year ending Now 17375 was then ef- 
timated, from authentic < déehments: at “£5 5055279 2-19.05: 
fterling money, The namber of veflels Meahed: from the 
eultom houfe the fame year, was 947, meafuring 62,118. 


-tons :. 735 of thefe, meafuring 41,52. Ada were Amer-.__ 
ican ; ait others belonged. to. cee Britain, Spain, — 
Reace, the United Netherlands, and Tela und. 


‘The principal articles exported ag tins State,are 
rice, indigo, tobacco, fkins of various kinds, deef, pork, 


. ectton, pitch,tar, rofin, turpent iney: eld ie wax, Inmber,, 


ee 
nayal ftores, cork, leather, pink root, fnake root. EDS >» 


#e:. In the mok fuccefsful feafons, th cre have.been as: 


many, 


iar 
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many as 140,000 barrels of rice; 15300,c09 pounds of 
indigoy exported in a years, -From the 15th of Decem- 
bers 794 sto: Septe 1792, 1084567. tie* 8'ot rice, avera- 
ging’ssolb.net weight each; were exported fram Charief- 
Ip ton. In the yearvending Sept. 30, 1791, exclufive of 
_ 29guarters for! which no returns. were made, the amount 
of exports from this State, was 1,866,021 dolls. Inthe 
| year ending Sept. 30, 1795, the) value of exports was 
» §3998,492, doll. a9 ets. In 1801, 14,304,045 dolls. In 
1803, 73811;108 dollars, ‘i a 
»fiftory.) During the vigorous conteft for indepen? 
' dence, this State was a great {ufferer, For three years 
it was the feat of war. » li feels and laments the lofs:of 
manyyrefpectable citizens. Since the peace, it has, been 
emerging from that melancholy confufion and. povertys 
in “which |it was generally involved by the devaflations 
ofa relentiefs enemy. ‘The inkabitants are faft multi- 
plying by immigrations from the other States—the agri, 
cultural interefts of the State are reviving—commerce 
is flourifhing—economy is becoming more fathionable 
—and {cience begins to fpread her falptary influences 
among the citizens... And under the operation of the 
prefent government, this State, from her natural, com- 
mercial, and agricultural advantages, and the abilities 
of her leading characters, promifes. to become one of 
the riche in the Union. ; 
_ Sce Ramfay’s Hitt. Revol. in S. Carolina, Hitt. of 
_ Carolina and Georgia, by Hewett, and the American 
Univerfal Geography, 
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4 + Srruarion anp Extent. 


ge 


5° anid 16° W. long. 
31° and 35° N. lat. 
OUNDED eaft, by the Atlantie 


ee Miles, : 
Length 600} , 
Brevi | aot between 


«¢ Boundaries.) Ocean ; fouth, by Eaft and Weft 


Florida ; weft, by the river Miffiippi ; north and north-. 
ealt, by South Carolina and Tenneffée, or by lands 
ceded to the United States by South Carolina. Thefe_ 
boundaries embrace the “ Miffifippi Territory ; which 
fee.) : 
Civil Divifions and Population.) That part of the 
State which has been laid out, is divided into two dif- 
tricts, Upper and. Lower, which are fubdivided into the 
following 24 counties, viz.. : . 


Counties. i No. Iphab. Slaves... 
Wilks ¥ 3,103 5,008: 
' Lincola: * 4766 }> 2433 
Green 10.761 3,657. 
,) Oglethorpe 9,780 3,089 
Richmond 5473 2,694 
Tackfon 757 341 9% 4.00. 
Effingham 2,07 kale Ge 
Jefferfon |. 5,684 1° * 1,642 
Waithington 10:300.| - 256687 
Warren ; 8,329 4 2,058 . 
Franklin 6.859 | 959: 
Bryan 2,836}, 2,306: 
irkerty 55313 |}. 3,940 
Macintofh 2,660 1,819 
Camden © -fo "2,681 1 YF ge: 
Hancock - £45456] “43836 
Montgomery || .isgir80 bn 4 436 
Burke 9,506 | 2,967 
Chatham 2°. 92,946 1 9,049: 
Elbert . y. ¥0,094, | “2,836 fag 
Glyn °F ee Pappa) 1,092 5 aes 
Bullock cis: at guy tas (labore seaman 
Scriven ; 133 OF Oona: 53 7 GG. acre eas 
Columbia, ~ | Or G4Ss |G Be coer ar. 


Total, 162,686 | 59,699 


| eae 


| Face of the Country] “See South Carolina. 


ith Carolina. Its courfe is nsarly from northweft 
-foutheaft. It is formed principally of two branches, 
by the names of Tugulo and Keowee, which {pring 
from the mountains. It is navigable for large veffels 
p to Savannah, and for boats of 100 feet keel, as far 
as Augufta. { ; 
- Ogechee river, about 18 miles fouth of the Savannah, 
mis a fmaller river, and nearly parallel with it in its 
' courte. ieee 
© Alatamaha, about 60 miles fouth of Savannah river, 
hasits fource in the Cherokee mountains, near the had 
of Tugulo, thence it defcends through the hilty coun- 
“try With all its collateral branches, and winds rapidly 
amongit the hills, 250 miles, and then enters the flat, 
plain country, by the name of the Oakmuige ; thence 
“meandering 150 miles, it is joined on the eatt fide by 
the Ocone, which likewife heads in the lower ridges of 
the mountains. After this confluence, having now 
gained a vaft acquifition of waters, it allumes the name 
of Alatamaha, when it becomes a large maijeflic river, 
flowing with gentle windings through a valt plain for- 
eft, nearly 100 miles, and enters the Atlantic by feveral 
mouths. 


Befides thefe, there is Turtle river, Little Sitita oF . 


St, ile, Great Sitilla, Crooked river, and St. Mary's, 

‘which form apart of the fouthern boundary of the 
United States.. 5t, Mary’s river has its fource from a 
vaft lake, or.rather marfh, called Ouaquaphenogaw, 
and flows through a valt plain and pine foreft, about 
150 miles to the ocean, with which it communicates 
between the points of Amelia and ‘Talbert’s iflands, 
lat. 30° 44’, and is navigable for veflels of confiderable 
burthen for go miles, Its banks. afford immenfe 
quantities of fine timber, fuited to the Welt India 
market. ; 

‘The rivers in the middle and weflern parts of this 
State are Apalachicola, which is formed by the Chata- 
houchee and Flint rivers, Mobiiie, Alibama, Tombigby, 
Efcambia, Pafeagoula and Pearl rivers. — All thefe run- 

- ning fouthwardly, empty into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Yazoo and Loofa Chitto empty iato the Miflifippi. 
Sea ‘tart Lakes - 
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Rivers.) Savannah river divides this State from 
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Lakes and Scyamps.) The lake, or rather marth, called. 
_ Ouaquaphenogaw, fies between Flint and Oakmulge 
rivers, and is nearly 300 miles in circumference. ia 
wet feafons it appears like an inland fea, -and has fev- 
eral large iflands of rich land; one of which the preient 
generation of Creek Indians reprefent as the mot blifsful 
fpot on earth. They fay it is inhabited by a peculiar 
race of Indians, whofe women are incomparably beau- 
' tiful. They tell you alfo that this terreftrial paradife 
has been feen by fome enterprifing hunters, when in’ 
is purfuit of their game, who, being loft in inextricable 
{wamps and bogs, and on the point of perithing, were” 
unexpectedly relieved by a company of beautiful women, 
whom they called daughters of the fur, who kindly gave 
them fuch provifions as they had with them, confiiting 
of fruit, and corn cakes, and then enjoined them to fly 
for fafcty to their own country, becaufe their hufbands 
Were herce men and cruel to Rrangers. “they further 
fay, that thefe hunters had a view of their fettlements, 
; fituated on the elevated banks of an ifland, in a beau. 
“tiful lake; but that in their endeavours to approach it, 
they wert involved in perpetual labyrinths, and, like 
: enchanted lunds, fill as they imagined ‘they had jutt 
gained it, it feemed to fly before them. © 'Lhey deter- 
mined at length, to quit the delu@ve purfuit, and with 
much difficulty cffeed a retreac. When they reported 
“their adventures to their countrymen, the young war- 
tiors ‘were inflamed with an irrefiflible defire to invade 
and conquer fo charming a country ; but all their at- 
tempts had hitherto proved fruitlets, they never being 
| able again to find the fpot. They tell another ftory con- 
we cerning this fequeftered country, which feems not. im- 
..» “probable ; which is, that the inhabitants are the pofterity 
r of a fugitive remnant of the ancient Yamafes, who, ef- 
caping maflacre, after a bloody and decitive battle be- 7 
tween them and the Creeks, (who, it is certain, conquer- — 
ed and nearly exterminated that. once-powerfu! people) 
_here found an afylum, remote and fecure from the tury 
of their proud conquerors., ee es 
Chief Torwns.) ‘The late feat of government im tats 
State was Augufla, This city is fituated on i 
; Tete RAT 
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Sank of Savannah river, which is here about 500 yards 


vide, about.144 miles from the fea, and 127 northweft ~ 


vof Savannah. It has 2,215 inhabitants. 2 
“Savannah, the former capital of Georgia, ftands on 
a high fandy bluff, on the fouth fide of Savannah river, 


cand 17 miles from its mouth. It is regularly built in 


the form of a parallelogram, and has 5,146 inhabitants. 
Sunbury is a fmall fea-port town, 40 miles fouthward 


_-of Savannah,and has a fafe and very convenient harbour. 


Brunfwick, in Glynn county, lat. 31° 10’ is fituated 
at the mouth of Turtle river, at which place this river 
empties itfelf into St. Simon’s Sound. Brunfwick has 
a fafe and capacious harbour; and the bar at the en- 
trance into it, has water deep enough for the largeft 
veffel-that fwims. . 

Frederica, on the ifland of St. Simon, is nearly in 
lat. 31° 15%. Itis the firft town that was built in Geor- 
gia, and was founded by General Oglethorpe. ‘The 
town contains but 72 inhabitants in a few houfes, which 
ftand on an eminence, if confidered with regard to the 
marthes before it, upon a branch of Alatamaha river, 
which wafhes the welt fide of this agreeable ifland, and 
forms a bay before the town, affording a fafe and {ecure 
harbour for veffels of the largeft burthen, which may 
die along the wharf. 

Wathington, the chief town in the county of Wilkes, 
is fituated m Jat. 33° 22’, about 50 miles northwelt of 


Augufta. Ithad,in 1788, a court houfe, gaol, 34 dwell- 


ing-houfes, and an academy, whofe funds amounted to 
about. 80o/. fterling, and the number of ftudents to be> 
‘tween 6o.and7o.,.. ! 

The town of Lonifville, which is the prefent feat of 
government in this State, has been laid out and built on 
the bank of Ogeechee river, about 70 miles from its 
mouth. wa | 

Soil, Produions, €Fc.].. The foil and its fertility are 
various, according to. fituation and different. improve- 


ment. The iflands on the fea board, in their natural 


ftate, are covered with a plentiful growth of pine, oak, 


hickory, live oak, (an uncommonly hard and very 
_ Yaluable wood) and fome red cedar. The foil is a mix- 


4. 


ly called a grey foil. The-principal iflands are Skida- 


ture of fand and black mould, making what is common- 


way, 


~ 
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«way, Waflaw, Offabaw, St. Catherine’s, Sapelo, Fred. 
erica, Jekyl, Cumberland and Amelia. 


The foil of the main land, adjoining the marfhes rc , 
creeks, 1s nearly of the fame quality with that of the a 
iflands ; except that which borders on thofe rivers and — 


-sereeks which flretch far back into the country. On i 


-thefe, immediately after you leave the falts, begin the © 
valuable ricé fwamps, which, on cultivation, afford the 4 
-prefent principal ftaple of commerce. a 
The foil between the rivers, after you leave the fea — 
-board and the edge of the f{wamps, at the diftance of 20 — 
-or 30 miles, changes from a grey to a red colour, on 
“which grow plenty of oak and hickory, with a confider- — 
-able intermixture of pine. ‘To this kind of land fuc- ~ 
-ceeds, by turns, a foil nearly black, and very rich, on 
“which grow very large quantities of black ferent mul. 
berry, &e. In this State are produced, by culture, rice, 
‘indigo, cetton, filk, (though not in large quantities) In- 
dian corn, potatoes, oranges, figs, pomegranates, &c. © 
Rice, at prefent, is the ftaple commodity; and as a ~ 
fmall proportion only of the rice ground is under cul- | 
tivation, the quantity .zaifed in future muft be much 
greater than at prefent. 

- Moft of the tropical fruits would flourifh in this 
‘State with proper attention... The rice plant has been 
_tranfplanted; and alfo the tea plant, of which fuch im- 
menfe quantities are confumed in the United States, ~ 


"was introduced into Georgia, by Mr. Samuel Bowen, 


about the year 1770, from India. The feed was ‘dif- 
feminated, and the plant now grows without cultivation, 
-in moft of the fenced lots in Savannah. 
From many confiderations, we may perhaps venture | 
to predid, that the fouthweftern part. of the State, and | 
‘the parts of Halt and Welt Florida, which lie adjoin= 7 
ing, wil, in fome future time, become the Vineyard of | 
America. a 
. Commerce, M: inufaétur es,and Agriculture.) The chief 
articles of export are rice, tobacco, (of which the coun- | 
ty of Wilkes only, exported in the year 1788, about — 
3,000 hogfheads) indigo, fago, lumber of yarious kinds, 
naval Horas: leather, deer ithe. {nake root, myrtle and » 
"bees wax, corn, and live flock. The planters and far- : 


~ mers raife large flucks of cattle, shawn 1,000 to, 1,509 
a 


ead, and fome more, 
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_. The amount of exportsin the year ending Septem-- 
‘per zoth, 1791,was 491,472 dollars. In 1803, 1,343,308 
dollars. Inreturn for the enumerated exports, aresim-~ 
ported, Welt-India goods, teas, wines, various articles 
of clothing, and dry goods of all kinds—from the norih- 
rn States, cheefe, fifh, potatoes, apples, cider, and fhoes. 
“The manner in which the indigo is cultivated and man- 
-ufactured is as‘follows : The ground, which muft be a: 
ftrong rich foil, is thrown into beds «f 7 or 8 feet wide, 
after having. been made very mellow, and is then raked | 
till itis fully pulverized. ‘Lhe feed is then fown in A-- 
pril, in rows atfuch a diftance as conveniently to admit 
of hoeing between them. In July, the firlt crop is fit 
to cut, being commonly two arg t halt fect high. It 
isthen thrown into vats; coniiiucted for the purpofe, - 
and fteeped about 30 hours; after which, the liquor is» 
drawn offinto other vats, where it es as they call it, 
by which means it is thrown,into much fuch a ftate of 
agitation’ as cream is by churning. After this procefs, » 
lime water is cut into the liquor, which caufes the parti-- 
clés of indigo to fettle at the bottom. The liquor is - 
then ‘drawp off, and the fediment, which is the indigo, 
suseh | ee fpread on cloths, and partly dried ; it 
is'then put mto boxes and prefled, and while it is yet 
foft, cut into fquare pieces, which are thrown into the 
fun 16 dryg.and then: put up in cafks for the market, - 
They have commonly three euttimgs.a feafon. A mide - 
_ dling crop for» 30 acrés, is 1,300 pounds. * | 
Charadter and Manners.) No general chara&er will - 
apply to the inhabitants at large. Collected from dif 
férent: parts» of the world, as intereft, neceffity or inclis- 


nation led. them, their character and manners muft, of ~~ 


courfe, partake of all the varieties which diftinguith the - 
feveral States and Kingdoms from whence they came.\ 
There is fo little uniformity, that itis difficult'to trace ™ 
any governing principle among them. An averfion to 
labour is ‘too predominant, owing in part to the relax- 
ing heat of the climate, and ‘partly to the want of ne- 
ceflity to excite induftry: An open and friendly hof- 
pitality, particularly to ftrangers, is an ornamental 
_ charaéteriltic of a great part of this people. 
Religion.) The inhabitants of this State, who. pro- - 
Sels the Chriftian religion, are-of the Prefbyterian, Epifs-. 
t 


‘y copalian,: 


ry 
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_ecpalian, Baptift, and Methodift denominations. They: 
have but few reonlar minifters among them. 

Cenflitution.| ‘The prefent conftitution ofthis State: 
was formed and eftablithed in the year 1789, and is. 
nearly upon the plan cf the conftitution of the United. 
States. pip 

State of Literature.] The literature of this State,., 
which is yet in its infancy, is commencing on a plan, 
“which affords the moft flattering proipedis.. The char- 
ter containing their prefent fyltem of education, was. 
pafied in the year 1785. <A college, with ample and’ 
liberal endowments, is inftituted and organized at 
Louifvile, a high and healthy part of the country, near 
the centre of the Sti. There is alfo provifion made 
for the infiitution of an academy, in each county in the: 
State, to be fupported from the fame funds, and confid- 
ered as parts and members of the fame inflitution, under 
the general fuperintendance and direction of a prefident 
and board of truftees, appointed for their literary accom- 
piifhments, from thediferent parts of the State, invefted: 
with ihe cuftomary powers of,corporations. ~The infti- 
‘tution thus compofed; is denominated, “ The Univerfity 
ef Georyia.” eg | 
-. That this body of: literati, to whom is entrufted the: 
direction of the genezal literature of the State, may not: 
be fo detached and independent, as not toppoffefs. the 
confidence of the State; and‘in order to fecure the at- 
tention a abiscs of the principal officers of ‘gov- 
¢rnment, the governor and council, the fpeaker of the 
houfe of aflembly, and the chief juftice of the State, are 
_ gilociated with the board of traftees, in fome of the 

great and more folemn duties of their office ; fuch as 

Piskiag the laws, appointing the prefidént, fettling the 
property, and inititutine academies. Thus. affociated, 
they are denominated ‘The Senate of the Univeriity,” 
and are to hold a ftated annual meeting, at which the — 
governor of the State prefides.. Ay 

The fenate appoint a board of commiflioners in each 
county, for the particular management and diredtion of 
‘the acudemy, and the other fchcols in each county, who 
are to receive their inftructions from, and are account- 
able to, the Jenate. The rector of each academy is an 
ofcer of the univerfity, to be appointed by a prefi- 

crt, 
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dent, with the advice of the truftees, and commiffioned 
officers, at the annual meeting of the fenate, to deliber- 


mine on the courfe of inftrution for the year, through- 


ut the univerfity. The Prefident has the general 


ander the public feal, and-is to attend, with the other. 


” 


j 


ate on the general interelts:of literature, and to deter - 


4 


charge and overlight of the whole, and is from time te » 


‘time to vifit them, to examine into their order and per- 
-formances.... ‘ 


The funds for the fupport of this infitution are prin. - 


-cipally in lands, amounting in the whole to about fifty 
-thoufand acres, a great part of which is of the beft qual. - 


ity, and at prefent very valuable.’ here are alfo fix < 


thoufand pounds fterling in bonds, houfes and town 


lots, in the towrof Augufta. Other public property to 
the amount of 1c00/. in each county, has been fet apart 
for the purpofes of building and furnifhing their refpec- 
tive academies. ee. 

Indians.] » The Matkogee or Creek Indians inhabit 


+ 


“4 


s 


the middle part of this State, and are the moit numerous . 


tribe of Indians of any within the limits of the United. 
States.. Their whole number, according to a late ac- 
count, is 25 or 26,000 fouls, of whom between 5 and. 


6,000 are gun men. ‘hey are a‘’well made, expert,’ , 


hardy, fagacious, politic people, extremely jealous of ~ 


their rights, and averfe to parting with their lands. 
They have abundance of tame cattleand fwine, turkies, - 


ducks, and other poultry ; they cultivate tobacco, rice,» 


Indian corn, potatoes, beans, peas, cabbage, melons, ,— 
“and have plenty of peaches, plums, grapes, {trawberries, 


and other fruits:. ‘They are faithful frients, but imyet- 
erate enemies; hofpitable to {trangers; and hone(t and 
fair in their dealings. . No nation has a more contempti- 
ble opinion of the white. men’s faith in.general, than 


thefe people; yet they place great confidence in the » 


United. States, and with to:agree with them wpon a per- - 


manent boundary, over which the fouthern: States {hall 


not trefpafs.. They are fettled in a hilly, but not moun~ 


 tainous country: The foil is fruitful ina high degree, . 


- and well watered, abounding in: creeks. and rivulets, 


from whence they are called the Creek. Indians. 
“The Chactaws, or flat heads, inkhabit.a very fine and. 


ive trac of hilly country, with large and fertile. 
2 Se ; Kuz y | plains. 
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their numbers and wealth, as in any of the States. 
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* 


plains intervening, between the Alabama and Miflifippe — 
rivers, in the weltern part of this State.’ This nation — 
had, not many years ago, 43 towns and villages, in — 
three divifions, containing 12,123 fouls, of which 4,045 
were fighting men. oe ; 
’ The Chicafaws are fettled at. the head branches of © 
the Tombeckbee, Mobille and Yazoo rivers, in the north- 4 
weft corner of the State. Their country isan extenfive ” 
piain, tolerably .well watered from fprings, anda pretty # 
good foil. "They have feven towns, the central one of 
which is im latitude 34° 23’, and longitude 14° 30’ welts, 
from Philadelphia. Fhe number. of fouls in this fiation _ 
have been formerly reckoned at. 1,725, of which 575 
were fighting men. 
| Hiftory.) The fettlement: of a: colony between the 
rivers Savannah and Alatamaha was meditated'in Eng~. 
land in 1732, forthe accommodation of poor people in. * 
Great Britain and Ireland, and for the further fecurity- 
of Carolina. Private compaflion and public fpirit con-_ 
ipired to promote the benevolent defign. Humane and? 
opulent men fuggefted a plan for tranfperting a number- — 
of indigent families to this part of America, free of ex-: © 
yenic. Vor this purpofe they applied to King George. 
ti and obtained: from lum letters patent, bearing date. 


a = 


oe 


june oth, 1732, for legally carrying into. execution. 
~what tney had gencrouily projeéted. They called the- 


mew province Grorcra, in honour ofthe king, who en-’ 
couraged: the plan. ae nae ele 
‘ During the late war, Georgia was oyerrun by the. 
Britith troops, and the inhabitants were obliged to flee. ’ 
into the neighbouring States for fafety.  ‘Vhe fufferings., - 
and-lotles of her citizens were.as great, in. proportion to 


Since the peace, the progrefs of the population of this.” 
State has been rapid. Its growth in improvement and: | 
population has been checked by the hoftile irruptions of 
the Creek Indians, which have been frequent and.very- 
diftrelling to the frontier inhabitants. Treaties have 
been held, and a ceffation of hottilities agreed to between. 
the parties ; and it is expected that a pernianent peace. 
will foon be concluded, and tranquillity reftored to the. 
State. See Hewett’s Hitt. 8. Carolina and Georgia, 
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+ MISSEISIPPI TERRITORY. ( 
ba s SiruaTION AND BounDartes, a 
“EO HIS Territory comprehends the weftern part of oa 
| aL Georgia, and is bounded north by Tenneffee ; 


well, by the Miflifippi;.fouth, by Weft Florida. The 
Creek, Chicafaw and Chactaw tribes of Indians inhabit 
a ¢onfiderable portion of this country. 
Diviffons and Population.) 'Vhis 'Verritory is divided | 
into three counties, Viz. ‘ 


Counties. No. Inhab, in 1Ba0. 


WASHINGTON. . 1250 
Pickering 2940 ha 
Adams 4660 c 

Ser IR [flaves.. 


‘ 8850 of whom 3489 are 
-. Rivers.] See Georgia. 

Soil, ProduGions, and Climate.| The foil of this coun- 
try, particularly what has been called the Natchez 
country, is.reprefented as fuperior to any of. the lands. - 
on the borders of the river Mithfippi, for the production 
‘ef many articles. Its fituation being higher, affords a 
_greater variety of foil, and is ina more favourable cli- 
mate for the growth of wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. 
than the country lower down, and_ nearer. to the feas 
The foil alfo produces, in equal abundance, Indian corn, 

rice, hemp, flax, indigo, cotton, pot-herbs, pulfe of ev- — 
ery kind, and pakturage; and the tobacco made hereis . 
‘efteemed preferable to any cultivated in other parts of — -_ 
America. Hops grow wild; all kinds of European e 
fruits arrive. to. great perfection; and no part of the i 
known world is more favourable for the railing of every bade 
kind of ftock. The climate is healthy and temperate ; 
the, ¢ountry delightful and well watered ;:and the pro& - 
pect-is beautiful and extenfive, variegated by many ine i 
equalities and fine Sicadows, fepatated by innumerable 
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yy and Indiana. ee! 


are clothed with grafs and other herbs of the fineft ey 4 


dure, are properly diipofed for the.culture of vines ; the 
mulberry trees are very numerous, and the winters fuf- 


ficiently moderate for the breed of filk worms. Clay. 


of different colours, fit for glafs works and pottery, is y 
found here in great abundance ; and alfo.a variety of + 


- 


ftately timber fit for houfe and fhip building, &c.. The . 


elevated, open.and airy fituation of this country renders _ 


it lefs liable to fevers and agues (the only diforders ever . 


known in its newghbourhood) than fome other parts baie 


dering on the Miflifippi, where the want of fufficient de- 
{cent to convey .the waters off, occafions numbers of. * 


ttagnant ponds, whofe exhalations infect the air. From - 
Fort Adams, in this territory, the exports for the year .- 


1803, amounted to 1,343,308 dollars. .. 


Ghief Towns.] . Natchez, on the eaft bank of the Mif- 
fippi, ts the capital of this territory, and including ta 


Catherine’s, contains 1656 inhabitants; of thefe 83 


et 


are flaves.. Jefferfon, in, Wafhington county, contains -. 


437 inhabitants. Sbamburgh and Steel, in this county, | 


are equally populous. Cole’s ‘Creek,,and Baic Pairre, 


in the county of Pickering, and Sandy and Second: 
Creeks and Homo Chitto, in. Adams county, are-the 
- belt fettled parts of this new country. 

. Hiftory and Government, Of the Territory now defcrib-... 
ed, the State of Georgia, by att of their legiflature, paved | 
Jan. 7, 1795, fold about 22,000,000 of acres, to four. - 


different companies. ‘Thefe lands have been fold by the 
eriginal purchafers: chiefly in the middle and eaftern 


States. Great and ferious difputes* have arifenin ref- . 


pect to the title to thefe lands, which are now in atrain 


of adjuftment before a board of commiflioners on the 
part of Georgia and the federal goyernment. © 


- This Territory, in 1800, was erected into a diftinG: ; 
government, giving to the inhabitants.the fame priviles. 


és as are enjoyed by thofe of the Northweltern Teir 
8 JOY yt Ler 


Mik 


* A full account of thefe difputes is given in the Ar 
the American Gazetteer, publithed in 1797. 
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Beded«to the United States April 30, 1803. Formally transfer. 
ee a red the 2zoth of December following. 


aa 


SirvaTION. AND ExtTenrT. 


Miles, 
4 Be an tees and 50° N. lat. 
éadth 620 (7° ¥S*" 7 88° & 105° W. lon. ir. Greenw.. 


: jaar 
of, ON Pe Akik ealt, by Perdido river, 


Sy the. Mififippi river ; north, by Upper Canada; welt: 

by New Mexico ; fouth, by the Gulf of Mexico. 
»Divifions and Poputation.| Louifiana may be divided 
into Laffern, ‘Lower and Upper Loufiana. The firlt, 


what has been called’ West Froripa; the fecond, the 
feutbern, and the third, the northern part of Louifianay. 


line from the Miffifippi, a Httle below New Madrid. 
’ The fubdivifiens are but imperfe tly known and de- 
Acribed. The number of inhabitants, from the beft in- 


formation that can at prefent be obtained, amount to- 
sabout 100,000, of many colours, nations and tongues). © 


‘but chiefly defcendants of French and Canadians: 

» Rivers.) The Mififippi, wafhing the eallern fide of 

‘this country ; St. Peter, Mangona, Miffouri, St. Fran-. 
cis, Arkanfas, and Red river, which fall into the Mifit- 


fippi; andthe Mexicano or Adayes, withieveral fmall- _ 

er rivers, fall into the Gulf of Mexico. Thefe,. with . 

fmaller {treams and their. branches, water this country. — 
The capital, New Orleans, which {tands on the ealtfide of ~ 


the Miff ippi, is 105 miles from its mouth. It contains. 
sabout 11,000 inhabitants, and is finely fituated for trade. 
Climate, Soil, and Produce.) Louifiana is agreeably 
fituated betweeti the extremes of heat and cold. © Its cli- 
mate Varies as it extends towards the north. The fouth-. 
ern parts, lying within the reach of the refrefhing breezes 
from the fea, are not feorched like thofe under the fame 
Hatitudes in Africa; and its northern regions are’ ir 
than thofe of Europe, under the fame parallels, with a 
Whotefome, ferene air. To judge of the produce to be ex- 
‘d from the foil of Louifiana, we may turn our eyes to 
» Arabia Felix, Perfia, India, China, and Japan, all 
‘correfponding latitudes. eae 


which divides it from Florida, and 


comprehending New Orleans, and the greater part off 


on the weft of the Miflifippi, divided by an eaft and weft. . 
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In this country are produced fugar, (75,000 hogfheads = 
of rocolb. each-annually) cotton, indigo, and rice ; alfo,. 
furs and peltry, lumber, tar, pitch, lead, flour, horfes and» 
cattle for ‘exportation, — 

Learning and Religion.| There are no colleges, and: 
but one public fchool in- Louifiana, whichis at New Orleans. 
Not more than half the inhabitants are fuppofed able to read’ 
and write, and not-more than 2c0; out of 100,000, that. 
are able to do it well. ° 

‘The inhabitants are chiefly Roman Catholics, and have 
a.bifhop, two canons, and 2§ curates, paid (except the. 
bifhops ) out of the public treafury. : 

Minerals.] In Lovifiana are found: mines of gold, fil- = 
ver, lead, iron ore, pit coal, marble, flate, plaifter of Paris,” 
and falt. Mr, Jerrerson mentions a fault mountain, about’ 
1000 mules up the Miffouti, 180 miles long, and 45 wide ! ' 
 ffyftory.) ~The. Mififippi, on which the fine country of > 

» Louifiana’is fituated, was firft difcovered by Ferdinand de ° 
Soto, in.1§41.- Monfieur de la Salle was the firft who trav-*- 
erfed it. . He, inthe year 1682, having paffed down the = 
mouth of the Miffifippi, and. fy veyed the adjacent countrys » 
returned to Canada, from whence he took paflage to France... 

From the flattering accounts which ‘he gave of the coun~: - 
‘try, and the confequential advantages that would accrue from # 
fettling a colony in thofe parts, Louis XIV. was induced to » 
eft:blifh a company for the purpofe.. Accordingly, a fquad-~ 
~ ron of four veffels, amply provided with men and provifions, . 
under the command of Montfieur de la Salle, embarked. with * 
an intention to fettle near the mouth of the Mififippi. But » 
he unintentionally datled ‘100 leagues to the weltward-of : 
it, where he attempted to eftablith a colony 5 buat through » 
the nafivontablenhee of the climate, molt of his men mifer-- 
ably perifhed, and he himfelf was villainoufly murdered, . 
not Jong after, by two of his own men: Monfienr Ibber-— 
ville fucceeded him in-his laudable attempts: He, after# 
two fuccefsful voyages, died while preparing for a third. 

- Crozat fucceeded him; and in 1712, the: king. gave him) 

Lonifiana, Vhis grant continued but a fhort time after the 
death of Louis XIV. In-1763,.Louifiana was ceded to » 
thie. king of Spain ;_ by whom, in-1801, it was¢ ed to * 
France, and ia Dec. 1803, was, in due form, delivered by- 
; States, the, 


Spain to Prange, and-by France tothe United » 
fame month. ae Tea 
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Miles. 
‘Len th 400 © and 31° N. Jat. 
Tosh Go poewwern f Po and ve ° W. lon. from Phil. 
OUNDED north, by Georgia ; eaft, 
eeuadaribs: | by the Atlantic ocean ; fouth, by the 
*Gulf of Mexico ; weit, by Perdido river, which divides it 
from Louifiana. 
> Rivers, Lakes and Springs.]. Among the rivers that fall | 
dato the Atlantic, St. John’s and Indian rivers are the ~ 
- principal. = 4 
Seguana, Apalachicola, Chata Hatcha, and Efcambia, | 
.all rife in Georgia, and run foutherly into the Galf of 
-Mexico. 
Climate.) Very little different from that of Georgia. A 
Soil and Productions.] There are in this country a great 
-variety ofdoils. The eattern part of it, near and about St.’ 
Augultine, is far:'the moft unfruitful ; yet even here, two | so 
vcrops of Indian corn a year are produced. The banks of. aay 
* 


; ! i: 
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a 
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sthe rivers which water Florida and the parts contiguous, 
are of a fupertor quality, and well adapted to the culture 


~of rice and.corn, while the more interior ‘country, which 
is high and pleafant, abounds with wood of almoft every’ a 
Kind ; particularly white and red oak, live oak, laurel mag- | 
eae pine, hiccory, cyprefs, red ie: white cedar. The : 


Tive oaks, though not tall, contain a prodigious quantity of 
timber. The trogen is generally from 12 to 20 feet in cir- 
cumference, and rifes 10 or 12 feet from the earth, and 
. thea branches into 4or 5 great limbs, which grow in nearly 
a horizontal direétion, forming a gentle curve. ‘ I have 
_Atepped,” fays Bartram,* “ above 50 paces on a ftraight line, 
_ from the trunk of one of thefe trees to the extremity of the | 
Fe Jimbs. a They are ever green, and the wood almoltincore 
we ae They beara great quantity of {mall acorns, which 
take an n agreeable food when roafted, and from which the j 


_ miny and rice. The a 
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The laurel magnolia is the moft beautiful among the trees 
‘of the foreft, and is ufually 1oo-feet high; though fome are 
‘much higher. The trunk is perfe@ly erea, rifing in the 
form ofa beautiful column, and fupporting a head like an 
~ obtufe cone. The flowers are on the extremities of the 
branches—are large, white, and expanded like a rofe, and 
the largeft and molt complete of any yet known; when ful- 
Ty expanded, they are from 6 to ginchésin diameter, and have 
a moft delicious fragrance. The cyprefs is the largeft of 
the American trees. ‘*I have feen trunks of thefe trees,” 
fays Bartram, “that would meafure-8, 10, and 12 feet in 
diameter; for 40 and So feet ftraight fhaft.” The trunks 
make excellent fhingles, boards, and other timber; and_ 
4 when hollowed, make durable and convenient canoes. 
‘ “When the planters fell thefe mighty trees, they raife a 
, _ ftage round them, fo-high as to reach above the buttrefles ; 
‘on this {tage 8 or 10 negroes afcend with their axes, and 
fall to work round its trunk.” 
The intervals between the hilly parts of this country are 


f 
j 
. 


extremely rich? } | 
oe Chief Town.] St.-AvuGustine, the capital ef Flor- 
ida, is fituated on the fea-coaft, latitade 29° 45°; isofan | 


= oblong figure, and interfeéted by four ftreets, which cut © 
5 - each other at right angles. The town is fortified. 


It has a church-and monaftery of the erder of its name. — 
The breakers at the entrance of the harbour have formed | 
two channels, whofe bars have eight feet water each. N. ~ 
Jat. 30°, W. long. 81° 30’. sa 4 
_~ Hiftory.| Florida has experienced the viciffitudes of war, — 
mois and frequently changed matters, belonging ‘alternately to ~ 
the French and Spaniards. Weft Florida, as far eaft as | 
Perdido river, now the eaftern divifion of Louifiana, | 
--avas owned and occupied by the French; the re- 
mainder, and all Eaft Florida, by the Spaniards, pre- ” 
vious to their being ceded to the Englifh, at the peace of © 
1763. ‘The Englifh divided this country into Eaft and Weft 
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crown of Spain, by the defanitive treaty of 
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MEXICO, on NEW SPAIN. 0 
a, : SiTuaTION AND Extent. > 5 ay 
| s 54 N Miles, ” ; ey a ; 
Length 2100) © 9° and 40° N. latitude. Ne 
Breadth eet Saki ig Vrcdsd 50° W. longitude, — i 


pi koee yey OUNDED north, by unknown re- 

oundarics. J gions ; eaft, by Louifiana and the ‘ 

‘Gulf of México ; fouth, by the Ifthmus of Darien, which 

feparates it from Terra Firma in South America 

weft, by the Pacific Ocean. 4 

_ Grand Divifons.) 'Vhis vaft country is divided as 

follows? 

_ *Grané: Divifions. Aticiences. Provinces. Chief Towns. 
Galicia y§ Mero 1 


Old Mexico. } Meso 9 ¢ Mexico, N. lat. 19° 26’ 


Guatimala 6€ Guatimala,* 


MS thei i 

price Ak Lacdore o> tht Sa. ain ges 4 

, California, on the weft, a peniofula, St. Juan; 

| Face of the Country, Rivers, Lakes and Fountains.) The — He 

jand is in great part abrupt and mountainous, covered - ) 4 

with thick woods, and watered with large rivers. Some a 

of thefe run into the Gulf of Mexico, and others into 

the Pacific Ocean. Among the firft; are Alvarado, 

Coatzacualo, and Tabafeo. Among the latter, is the 4 

-sxiver Guadalaxara, or Great River. 
There are feveral lakes, which do not lefs embellifh — 
“the country than give convenience to the commerce of 
“the people. The lakes of Nicaragua, Chapallan, and 
 Pazquaro, are among the largeft. The lakes Tetzuco 

and Chalco occupy a great part of the vale of Mexico, E 


which is the fineft tra& of country in New Spain. The 
YS waters. . 


eo * This city was fwallowed up by an earthquake, June 7th, 177 % 
hen 8,000 families inftantly perifhed. New Guatimala is now 
fs gat Yy ‘ Foy 
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-fome of which fpring out fo het, that in a fhort time 


— fevers. - 


-relief is wanted in the feafons of heat, than the thade ; 


_ year under the open fky. But the’ agreeableiiefs of the 


try. They gathered this precious metal chiefly 


waters of Chalco are fweet, thofe of Tetzuco are brackifi, — 
A canal unites them. The lower lake (Tetzuco) was 
formerly as much as 20 miles long and 17 broad, and 
lying at the bottom of the vale, is the refervoir of all” 
the waters from the furrounding mountains. The city 
ef Mexico ftands on an ifland in this lake. a a 

In this-country are interfperfed many fountains of | 
different qualities. ‘There are’ an infinity of nitrous, ” 
fulphureous, vitriolic, ard aluminous mineral waters, 4 


‘There are alfo petrifying waters, with whiclethey make — 
little white fmocth ftones, not difpleafing to the tafte 3 : 
{crapings from which, taken in breth, or in gruel, made _ 


of Indian corn, are moft powerful diaphoretics, and | 


are ufed with remarkable fuccefs in various kinds of © 


any kind of fruit or animal food is boiled in them. © 


e 


Climate.] _ The climate of this extenfive country ig 
various. ‘The maritime parts are hot, and for the moft © 
part moift and unhealthy. Lands, which are very high, | 
or very near to high mountains, which are perpetually ~ 
covered with fnow, are cold; there have been white ~ 


trofts and ice inthe dog days. All the other inland. | 


. parts which are moft populous, enjoy a climate fo mild. . 
_and benign, that they neither feel the rigours of winter, — 


nor the heats of fummer. No other fire than the fun’s . 
rays. is neceffary to give warmth in winter ; no other © 


the fame clothing which covers a man in the dog days, 
defends him in January ; and the animals fleep all the 


Ae Se ae See ee 


climate is counterbalanced by thunder ftorms, which 


‘are frequent in fummer, and by earthquakes, which — 


at all feafons are felt, although with lefs danger than © 


‘terror, we 


Minerals. ‘The mountains of Mexico abound in ores 
of every kind of metal, and a great variety of foflils. 
The Mexicans found gold in various parts of their coun- 

: yin grains — 
among the fand ofthe river. Silver was dug out of the — 


“mines of Tlachco, and others ; but it was.not fo much _ 


prized by them as it is by other nations. Since the con- ~ 
quelt, fe many filver mines kave been difcovered in that 
4a : ed: country, 
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country, efpecially in the provinces which are to the » 
northweft of the capital, that it is quite impoffible to en- ie 
umerate them. There are entire mountains ofloaditone, =~ 
and among others, one very confiderable, between _ 

Tcoiltylan and Chilapan, in the country of the Cohu- 

“ixcas. pee fe 

| Produéions.] However plentiful and rich the mineral 

kingdom of Mexico may~be, the vegetable kingdom 1s 

‘fill more various and abundant. The celebrated Dr. 

Hernandez defcribes, in his natural hiftory, about 1,200 

plants, natives of that country; but as his defcription 
is confined to medicinal plants, he has hardly comprifed. 

ene half of what provident nature has produced there ah 
for the benefit of mankind. With refpe& to the other 
vegetables, fome are efteemed for their flowers, fome eee 
for their fruits, fome for their leaves, fome for their 
roots, fome for their trunk or their wood, and others 

for their gum, refin, oil, or juice. , 

The fruits, which are original in Mexico, are, pine 
apples, plums, dates, and a great variety of others. 
‘There are alfo many others that are not original in the 
country, viz. water-melons, apples, peaches, quinces, 
apricots, pears, pomegranates, figs, black cherries, wal- 
nuts, almonds, olives, chefnuts, and grapes. 

The cocoa-nut, vanilla, chia, great pepper, tomati, 
the pepper of Tobafco, and cotton, are very common 
with the Mexicans. Wheat, barley, peas, beans and 
tice, have been fuccefsfully cultivated in this country. © 

With refpect to plants which yield profitable refins, © 
gums, oils or juices, the country of Mexico is tingular-, 
ly fertile. 

Animals.) Of the quadrupeds, fome are ancient, 
and fome are modern. Thofe are called modern, 
whieh were tran/ported from the Canaries and Europe 
into that country in the fixteenth century. Such are 
horfes, affes, bulls, fheep, goats, hogs, dogs and cats, 

_ which have all multiplied. Ofthe ancient quadrupeds, 

by which is meant thofe that from time immemorial have 

_ been m that country, fome are common to both the ¢on- 
timents of Europe and America, fome peculiar to the 

Rew world, others natives only of the’ k'ngdom of Mexi- 
nC ee 6@. 
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goats, badgers, pole cats, weafels, mattins, {quire a 


_ Mexico is adminiftered by tribunals called Audiences, 


“Eis employment is the greateft truft and power his 


co, The ancient Tatiana common to Nexied a 
the old continents are, tigers, wild cats, bears, wolves, 
foxes, the common ftags and white flags, bucks, wild 


rabbits, hares, otters and rats: A 
Birds of Mexico.| heir prodigious number, their Va-. 
riety, and many valuable qualities, have occafioned fome- 
authors to obferve, that, as A is the country of q 
eafis, fo Mexico is the country of birds.. {tis faid there 
are two handred fpecies peculiar to that kingdom ; 
fome of which are valuable on account of their flefh, 
Some for their plumage, and fome for their fong ; while 
ethers engage our attention by their extraordinary in- — 
Ring or fome other remarkable quality.. Of birds which, — 
:sford a wholefome and agreeable food, ‘there are more 
than 70 ‘fpecies. here are 35 fpecies of Mexican | 
birds that are fuperlatively beautiful. The talking i 
biras, or thofe which imitate the human voice, are to be 
found in equal abundance in this country ; of thefe, the 
parrot holds the firit place. i 
Goverament and Religion.) The civil government of ; 


In thefe courts, the Viceroy of the king of Spain prefides, 


Catholic Majelty has at his difpofal, and is perhaps, the 

richeft government entrufted to any fubje@ in the 

world. The Viceroy continues in office three ysars. 
The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico, The 


-prielts, monks and nuns of all orders, make a fifth of 


the white inhabitants, both here and in other parts of 


 Spanifh. America. , 


Chief Towns and Commerce.| Mexico is the oldeft city 
in America of which we have any account; its founda- _ 


‘tion being dated as far back as 1325. It is fituatedin  » 


the charming vale of Mexico, on feveral {mall iflands, i In} 

lake Tetzuco, in N. lat. 19° 26’ and 103° 35’ W. long. 

from Ferro. This vale is furrounded with lofty and. a 

verdant mountains, and formerly contained no jefs 1 han. 

49 eminent cities, befides villages and hamlets, ae i 
erst the ancient population of this city, t 1€1 
reo “Vario: is opinions. The hiltorians molt ts ber 
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m fay, that it was nearly nine miles in circumference, yh 
and contained upwards of 60,000 houfes, having each 
yom 4 to to inhabitants. By a late accurate enu- > 


neration, made by the magiftrates and priefts,it ap- » 
sears that the prefent number of inhabitants exceeds 
200,000. Seat YY | 
“The greate% curiofity in the city of Mexico, is their 
doating gardens. When the Mexicans, about the year 
1325, were fubdued by the Colhuan and Tepanecan na+ 
ions, and confined to the {mall iflands in the lake, hay- 
cng no land to cultivate, they were taught by neceflity 
30 form moveable gardens, which floated on thé Jake. 
Their conttruction ts very fimple. They take willows 
and the roots of marth plants, and other materials which ° 
fare-light, and twift them together, and fo firmly unite 
‘them as to form a fort of platform, which is capable of F 
fpporting the earth of the garden. Upon this founda- i 
‘tion they lay the light buthes which float on the lake,. 
sand over them fpread the mud and dirt which they 
draw up from, the bottom of the lake. Their regular 
figure ts quadrangular ; their length and breadth va- y, 
rious, but generally about 8 rods long and 3 wide ; f 
and their elevation from the furface of the water is lef 
than a foot. Thefe were the firft fields that the Mexi- 
cans owned, after the foundation of Mexico,; there they 
fir cultivated the maize, great pepper, and other plants 
neceflary for their fupport.. From the induftry of the. 
people, thefe ficlds foon became numerous. At prefent 
they cultivate flowers and every fort of garden herbs, 
upon them. Every.day of the year, at funrifeinnume- —_ 
rable veflels or boats, loaded #ith various kinds of flow- 

ers and herbs which are cultivated in thefe gardens, are ~ 
feen arriving by the canal, at the great market place of 
Mexico. All plants thrive in them furprizingly ; the 
mud of the lake makes a very rich foil, which requires no 
water from the clouds. In the largelt gardens there 

ys commorly a little tree and a little hut, to fhelter the 
eultivator, and defend him from the rain or the fun. 
‘When the owner of a garden, or the Chinampa, as he is 
ealled, wifhes to change his ftuation, to get out of a bad 
i! eighbourhood, or te come nearer to his tamily, he gets 
hae ¥2 hei i into 
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where thefe floating gardens are, is a place of delightful — 
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into his little boat, and by his own ftrength alone, if 
the garden is fmall, or with the affiftance of others, if 
it be large, condudts it wherever he pleafes, with the — 
hittle tree and hut upon it. That part of the ifland 


recreation, where the fenfes receive the higheft pofible 
‘gratificatiom fa 5 Sea 4 

The buildings, which are of ftone, are convenient, - 
and the public edifices, efpecially the churches, are mag-_ 
nificent ; and the city has the appearance of immenfe 
wealthe:; (1% : t - 

The trade of Mexico confifts of three great branches, | 
which exténd over the whole world. It carries on a 
‘traffic. with Europe, by La Vera Cruz, fituated on the 7 
Gulf of Mexico, or North Sea; with the Eaft Indies, © 
by Acapulco, on the South Sea, 210 miles S. W. of | 
Mexico; and with South America, by the fame port. | 
Thele two feaports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are ad- © 
mirably well fituated for the commercial purpofes to | 
which they are applied. y i) a 

Hiftory.) The empire of Mexico was fubdued by ~ 
@ortez, in the year 1521, See Robertfon’s Hitory ef | 
America. : Bits, 
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Ww E now enter upon the defcription of that part of 
3 eeflively Gibrited with the fublime and aftonifhing 


through beautiful and widely extended plains, and 


her treafures, and given every ce, pecans for the 


‘@renched with innocent blood thefe plains, which are 
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SOUTH AMERICA, 


the globe, w there the human mind will be fuc- 
works of nature ; where rivers of amazing breadth flow 


where lofty mountains, whofe fummits are covered with 
eternal fnow, intercept the courfe of the clouds, and hide 
their heads from the view of mortals. In fome parts of . 
this extenfive region, nature hath bountifully beftowed 


convenience and happinefs of man. We have only to 
Tegret, that a fet of avaricious men te fucceflively 


fo beautifully formed and enriched by the hand of na- 
ture ; and that the rod of Spanifh defpotifm has pre- 
vented the population of a country, which might bave x0 
fupported millions of beings in affluence. | 
Divificns.} South America, like Africa, is an exten- 
five peninfula, conne&ed with North America by the 
lithmus of Darien, and divided between Spain, Portu- ae. 
gal, France, Holland, and the Aborigines, as follows : © 


Divitions, Chief Towns. 
Spanith Terra Firma, Panama and Carthagena, 
Ay yccniis Peru; Lima, 
eke ep chliga< ~ StJago,. 
‘ SAREE, - Buenos Ayres. \ 
Portu- 
+ Brazil, St. Salvador. 
guele. me 
French. | Cayentin': Caen. 
*Dutch. 2 Surrinam, Paramaribo. 


Aborig- § Amazonia,  \ 
ines. Patagonia. 
Of thefe countries we fhall. treat in their order.f 


phate, 

* Now poffeffed by the Englith,’ 
tron the beft hiftory of South Ameriea and Mexico, the. cate 
“er as referred to Robertfon’s Hiftory of America ; the Abbe Cla- 


vigero’s s Hiflory of Mcxico, and the Abbe than’ $ ahhosy. of ON 
Anskes, Hanflaced | by Ta Samond, 
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Spanifh Dominions in §. America. 


Z Pi oy 
Wire cere 


TERRA FIRMA, or CASTILE DELORO. 


‘ ¥ 
Suruation ane Exrenr.. 


> Miles. 
Length 1400 The Equator and -r2° N. fat. 
Breadth om between 60° and 82° W. longitude. 
OUNDED north, by the Atlantie ’ 

- Ocean, here called the North Sea s 

eaft, by the fame ocean and Surrinam; fouth, by Ama~ 
zonia and Peru; weft, by the Pacific Geese. 
a _Ttis divided cate 


Boundaries. : 


> Chief Towns: 


= “Terra Firma Proper, | Porto Bello, 


or Darien,, Panama. 


~ -Carthagena, ea ‘Garthagen2.. 


° St. Martha,. . 
~ Venezeula,’ “ys 

Comana, 

Partas 

New. Grenada; Hae 
- Popayan, 3 Popape. 

Rivers. } , Thé hanced rivers are the Darien, Cha: 
gre, Santa Maria, Conception, and’ Oronoko. 

Climate, Sotl and Productions. Bi -The'chimate here, ei 

pecially in the northern parts, is extremely hot and ful- - 


try during the whole year. From the month of May, 


to the part ef November, the feafon called winter by the 
inhabitants, i is almof# a continual fuccefiton of thunder, 


rain and tempetts ; the clouds precipitating the rai 
_ with fuch impetuofity, that the low lands exhibit. 
_ appearance of an ocean. Great part of the coun 


ef confequence, almoft continually flooded ; an 
vogether: with the exceflive heat, fo impregnates the air 
with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about 


_Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholefome. a 
: The feu of this kas is very different, the inland 
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IP parts being extremely rich and fertile, and the coalts 
fandy and barren. It is impoflible to view, without ad-. 


miration, the perpetual verdure of the woods, the lux- 


uriancy of the plains, and the towering height of the 
mountains. This country produces corn, fugar, tobac- 
Jeo, and fruits of all kinds. ™ 

4 Chief Towns.) -Carthagena is the principal fea-port 
town in Terra Firraa. It is fituated on the AtlAntic 
Ocean, in N. lat. 10° 26’ ame 75° 21’ W. long. The 
‘bay on which it flands is feven miles wide, from north 


to fouth ; and has.a fuficient depth of water, with good — 


anchorage 3 and fo {mooth, that fhips are no more agi- 
tated than on a river. The many fhallows at its en- 
trance, however, make the help of a good pilot neceflary. 
The town and its fuburbs are fortified in the modern 
ftyle ; the ftreets are ftraight, broad, and well paved. 
The houfes are principally brick, and one ftory high. 
This city is the refidence of the governor of the prov- 
ince of Carthagena ; and of a bithop, whole fpiritual 
jurifdiction extends over the whole province. There is 
here alfo a court of inquifition. Fr a 
Panama is the capital of Terra Firma Proper,,and is 
fituated in N. lat. 8° 45’ W. long. 79° 55’, upon a ca- 
pacious bay, to which it givesits name. It is the great 
receptacle of the vaft quantities of gold and filver, with 


other rich merchandize, from all parts of Peru and — 


Chili: bere they. are lodged in ftore houtes, till the 
proper feafon arrives to tranfport them to Europe, — 


Porto Bello is fituated clofe to the fea, on the decliv- — 


ity of a mountain which farrounds the whole harbour, | 


The convenience and fafety of this harbour is fuch, that 


Columbus, who firft difcovered it, gave it the name of. 


Porto Bello, or the Fine Harbour, in N. lat? 9° 33’,.W. 
long. 79%’. 

Hiftory.| This part of South America was difcovered 
by Columbus, in his third voyage to this continent. Kt 
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the banks of the river, the foil is. very fertil along 
the fea-coait it is a barren fand. 
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| by Chili ; and eaft, by the mountains called the Andes. 


Jaftly, according to the difpofition of the country, its high or. 


‘ ficiently refrefhes the vegetable creation ; but in Quito he 


have prodigious rains, attended’ by dreadful ftorms of t pun 
der and lightning. . In the inland parts. of Per id by 


Animal and V: -getable Produdions.) WV: aft numbers of cat» 
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Situation anp Extent. hy 

: Miles. : AGS “SRE 
Length 1800) PIE “The Equator and 25° S. lat 
Breadth 500 § ~~ §60° and 81° W.. longitude. 
FQ OUNDED north, by Terra Firma » 
, welt, by the Pacific Ocean 3 fouth,. 


Boundaries. J 


Divifions.] Perwis divided into the following provinces x 


Provinecs. Chief Towns. 
Quito, Quito, Payta. 
—Lima,. Lima, lat. 12° £1’ 8. 
Los Charcos,. Potofi, Porco.. 


Rivers.] There are feveral rivers which rife'in the An- 
des, but moft of them run to the eaftward. Among thefe: 
are the Grande, Oronoko, Amazon, and La Plata. The 
Amazon rifes in Pera, but direéts its cour® eaftward, and 
after running between 3"and 4,00 miles, fails into the At- 
lantic Ocean under the equator. This river, like. others 
between the tropics, annually overflows its banks, at which 
time itis 50 miles wide atits mouth. It is fuppofed to be} 
the largeft river inthe world, whether we confider the lenoth| 
of its courfe, the depth of its waters, or itsaftonifhing breadth. | 
_ Ciimate, Air and Soil.) In one part are mountains of a: 
ftupendous height and magnitude, having their fummits cov- | 
ered with fnow ; on the other, volcanoes flaming within,. 
while their fummits and. chafms are involved in ice. ‘The-| 
plains are temperate, the beaches and vallies are hot; and’ 


low fituation, we find all the variety of gradations of tem-| 
perature between the two extremes of heat and’cold.. It] 
‘e E , . ° : pas , ae, 5 

ts remarkable, that in fome places it never rains.; which: 


defect is fupplicd by a dew, that falls every: night, and fuf- | 


dle were imported. by the Spaniards into Peru, when rs 
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ook poffefion of that country 5 thefe are now fo amazingly 
ncreased, that they run wild, and are hunted like game. 
The molt remarkable animals in this country ate the Peru- 
jan fheep, called lamas and vicunnas. (The Jama, in fever- 
‘I particulars refembles' the camel, as in the fhape of the 
eck, head, and fome other parts; but has no bunch, is 
nuch fmaller, and is cloven footed. Its upper lip is cleft 
‘ike that of a hare, through which, when enraged, it {pits a 
renomous juice, that inflames the part on which it falls, 
Ihe wool, with which it is covered, is of different colours ; 
jut generally brown. Thefe animals are generally docile, fo 
hat the Indians ufe them as bealts of burden, Their flefh 
s efteemed preferable to mutton, The vicunna refembles the _ 
amain fhape; butis much fmaller, andl its wool fhorter and finer. © 
This country: produces fruits peculiar to the climate and — 
noft of thofe in Europe. . The culture of maize, of pimeni- 
0.and cottany which wis found eftablifhed there, has not 
een neglected; and tha¥ of wheat, barley, caflaya, pota- 
sees, fugar, and of thie olive and vine, is attended to. The 
goat has thriven very well ; but the fheep have degenerats 
-d, and their wool has become, extremely coarfes . 
_ Mines.) - In the northern parts of Peru, are feveral gold 
nines 5 bat thofe of filver are found all over the country, 
vatticularly in the neighbourhood of Potofi, Nature never 
offered to the aridity of mankind, in any country on the 
Jobe, fuch rich mines as thofe of Potofi. Thefe famons 
mines were accidentally difcovered in the year 1545, in 
his manner! An Indian, named Hualpa, one day, follow- 
ng fome deer, they made directly upthe hill of Potofi; he 
came to a fteep, craggy part of the hill, and the better to 
enable hin to climb up, laid hold of a fhrub, which came 
1p bY the roots, and laid open a mals of filver ore. He 
‘or Jome time kept it a fecret, but afterwards revealed it to 
uis friend Guanca, who, becaufe he would not difcover to 
iim the method of refining #, acquainted the Spaniard, his 
mafter, named Valaroel, with the difcovery. Valwoel 
vegiftered the mine in 1545 ; and from that time, till 1638, 
hefe mines of Powofi had yielded 345,619,000 pieces of 
aght, which is about 4,255,000 pieces a year. Potofi is 


$ quite barren and defert, and produces neither tree, plant, 
py nor 
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_norherb; fo that the inhabitants of Potofi, which is fituat- 
_¢d at the foot of the hill, on the fouth fide, are obliged to 
procure all the neceflaries of life from Peru. Thefe mines 
begin to decreafe, and others rife in reputation. 


_ Gities.] The city of Lima is the capital of Peru, and 


of the whole Spanifh empire; its fituation, in the mid- 


_ dle of a ipacious and delightful valley, was fixed upoa 


by the famous Pizarro, as the moft proper for a city, 


which he expected would preferve his memory. It is ‘ 


fo well watered by the Rimac, that the inhabitants com- 
mand a ftream, each for hisownufe. There are many 
very magnificent ftru€tures, particularly churches, in 
this city. Lima is about two leagues from the fea, ex- 
tends in length 2 miles, and in breadth one and a quar- 


© 


ter. One remarkable fa& is fufficient to demonftrate — 


the wealth of the city. When the Viceroy, the duke 
de la Palada, made his entry into Lima, in 1682, the in- 
habitants, to do him hcnour, caufed the ftreets to be 
paved with ingots of filver, amounting to feventeen mil- 
lions fterling. All travellers {peak with amazement of 


the decorations of the churches with gold, filver, and — 


precious ftones, which load and ornament even the ‘walls, 
‘The only thing that could juftify thefe aecounts, Is the 


4mmenfe riches and extenfive commerce of the inhabit- 


ants. The merchants of Lima may be faid to deal with 
all the quarters of the world, and that both on their owr 
accounts, and as factors for others. Here, all the pro- 
duéts of the fouthern provinces are conveyed, im order 
to be exchanged at the harbour of Lima, for fuch articles 
as the inhabitants of Peru ftand in need of; the fleet 
from Enrope and the Eaft Indies land at theefame har- 
bour, and the commodities of Afia, Europe, and Ameri- 
ca, are there bartered fer each other. But all the wealth 
‘of the inhabitants, all the beauty of the fituation, and 


a moft tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of this 
city level with the ground, and entirely demolithed Cal- 
Jao, the peat town belonging to it. Never was any 
deftruction more perfe@, not more than one, of three 


the fertility of the climate of Lima, are not fufficientto © 
_ compenfate for one difafter, which always threatens, and 
has fometimes actually befallen them. .1n the year 17475 


thoufand y 


a 
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“thoufand inhabitants, being left to record this dreadfal 
calamity, and he, by a providence the moft fingular and 
extraordinary imaginable.’ This man, who happened 
ito be on a fort which overlooked the harbour, perceived 
im one minute, the inhabitants running from their hou- 
des in the utmoft terror and confufion; the fea, as is 
ufual on fuch occafions, receding to a confiderable dif- 
tance, returned in mountainous waves, foaming with 
the violence of the agitation, buried the inhabitants for+ 
ever in its bofom, and immediately all was filent: but 
the fame wave which deftroyed the town, drove a little 
boat by the place where the man ftood, into which he 
threw himfelf, and was faved. 
~\ Cusco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, 
lies in the mountainous couritry, at a difténce from the 
fea, and has long becn on the decline, but is yet a very 
‘confiderable place. ‘Quito is next to Lima in popula- 
tion, if not fuperior to it. It is, like Cufco, an inland 
city, and having no mines in its neighbourhood, is chief- 
ly famous for its manufactures of cotton, wool, and flax, 
which fupply the confumption over all the kingdom of 
Peru. 
Inhabitants, Manners, and Government.) It is impoffi- 
ble to afcertain with any degree of precifion, the num- 
ber of inhabitants in Peru. The city of Lima is faid 
to contain 54,000 ; Guagaquil, 20,000 ; Potofi, 25,0003 
da Paz, 20,000, and Cufco, 26,e00. 


“fountains of liquid matter, called coppey, refembling 
' pitch and tar, and ufed by feamen for the fame purpofe. 
> pe 20 


- ‘Cutio, on the eaft. The principal towns.in the former, 
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On the coaft of Guagaquil and Guatimala, is found 
-acertain fpecies of fnails, which yield the purple dye 
fo celebrated by the ancients, and which the moderns ~ 
have fuppofed to have been loft. The fhell that con- - 
tains them is fixed to rocks, watered by the fea. It is 
of the fize of a large nut. Various methods are ufed 
to extract the purple matter from the animal. There 
-js no colour that’can be compared to this, either in luf- 
tre Or permanence. 
General Obfervations.) In treating .of this country, 
the mind is naturally led back to the barbarous and - 
cruel conquerors of it, who, coming fromthe old world 
‘in queft of gold, to fatisfy their avarice,.difplayed fcenes _ 
fhocking to humanity. After the conqueft, the coun- 
try fearcely preferved any thing but its name ; every 
thing affumed a new face. There were other edifices, 
other inhabitants, other occupations, other prejudices, 
and another religion. See Robertfon’s Hiftory of 
America. 


c H I L I, 


9 SiTvaTION AND ExTeEnrt. 


2 Miles. _ 
Length gee ‘eNeatoe 25° and 44° S. lat. 


Breadth 580 65° and 85° W. long. 
Boundaries andy CY OUNDED by Peru, on the 
Chief Towns. J, north; by Paraguay or La 


Plata, on the eaft; by Patagonia,.on the fouth ; and by 
the Pacific Ocean, on the weft. It lies on both fides of 
_ the Andes ; Chili Proper lies on the weft ; and Cuye of 


are St. Jago and Baldivia ; in the latter, St. John de 
_ Frentiera. | Shee a 


| Climote oy 
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| Climate and Soil.| The climate of Chili is one of the — 


_ molt delightful in the world, being a medium between 


the intenfe heat of the torrid, and the piercing cold o€ 


: the frigid zones. Along the coalt of the Pacific Ocean, 
they enjoy a fine temperate air, and a clear ferene fky,. 
_ mott part of the year ; but fometimes the winds that blow 
from the mountains, in winter, are exceedingly fharp. 
_ There are few places in this extenGve country, where 
‘the foil is not exuberantly rich ; and were its natural ad- 
vantages feconded by the indultry of the. inhabitants, 
Chili would be the moft opulent kingdom in America. 

Animal and Vegetable Productions.) The horfes and 

mules of Chili are in great elteem, particularly the for- 
‘mer. Prodigious numbers of oxen, goats and fheep, 
are fattened in the luxuriant paftures of Chili; and in- 
deed this is the only part of hufbandry to which the 
‘inhabitants pay any confiderable attention. An ox, 
well fattened, may be purchafed for four dollars: Tur- 
kies, geefe, and all kinds of poultry,.are found here im 
the fame profufion. 

The ceafts abound with many excellent fith ; there 
are alfo vaft numbers of whales and fea wolves. The 
foil produces Indian and European corn, hemp, grapes, 
and all other fruits. ‘The European fruit trees are oblig- 
ed to be propped, to enable them to fuftain the weight 

_ of the fruit. Orange trees are in bloom, and bear fruit 
throughout the year. Olives alfo, and. almond trees, 
thrive exceedingly well; and the inhabitants® prefS a 
kind of mufcadine wine from the grapes, which far ex- 
seeds any of the kind made in Spain. 4B, 

Mines.) Mines of gold, filver; copper, tin, quickfil- 


ver, iron and lead, abound in this country. Vaftquan- — 


tities of gold are wafhed down from the mountains by 
brooks and torrents; the annual amount of which, 
when manufactured, is eftimated at no Jefs than $00,008 
dollars. ‘ie 
Commerce.] Chili has always had commercial con- 
_ nexions with the neighbouring Indians on its frontiers, 
with Peruand Paraguay. The Indians in their tranfac- 
_ tions, are fortnd to be perfectly honeft. Chili fupplies 
ae . Perw. 


\ 
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Peru with hides, dried fruit, copper, falt meat, horfes, — 
hemp, and corn; and receives in exchange, tobacco, | 
fugar, cocoa, eaithen ware, fomé+manufadures made. — 


= 


Ruirope. 


at Quito, and fome varticles of luxury broveht from. 


Chili fends to Paraguay, wines, brandy, oil, but chief-. 


ty gol; and receives in payment, mules, wax, cotton,, 
the herb of Paraguay, negroes, &c. The commerce be- © 
tween the two colonies is not carried on by. fea ;. it has. 


been found more expeditious, fafer, and even lefs expen- 
five, to go by land, though it is 354 leagues from St. 
Jago to Buenos Ayres, and more than 40 leagues of 
the way amidft the fnows and precipices.of the Corde- 
leirias. | 

Inhabitants and Manners.) The Indians in this coun< 
try are fttll m a great meafure unconquered ; they live 
fcattered in the deferts and forefts, and it is impoffible. 
to afcertain their numbers, Thofe Indians, which are. 


not fubject to the Spanith yoke, are very honeft in their. 


commercial tranfattions ; but, like almoft all other In- 
dians, they are very fond of fpirituous liquors. They 
five in fmall huts, which they build in the courfe of a 
day or two at fartheft, and which they abandon when 
hard pufhed by. an enemy. They are brave and warlike, 
and all the attempts of the Spaniards to fubdue them, 
have proved ineffeCtual. It is almof equally difficult 
to afcertain the number of Spaniards in Chili. The 
Abbe Raynal fays, there are 40,000 in the city of St. 
Jago. If this be truc, the aggregate number im all the 


provinces of Chili muft, be more confiderable than has. - 


been generally fuppofed. 


Governinent.| “St. Jago is the capital of this country,, 


‘and the feat of government. The commandant there, is. 


fubordinate to the viceroy of Peru, in all matters relat. 


oe. 


uncer his orders, with the details of adminii 7 on 


ing to the government, to the finances, and to war ; but r 
_ he is independent of him as chief adminiftrator of jut | 
tice, and prefident of the royal audience. infe 


_ gior officers, diftributed in the province, are. char 
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PARAGUAY, orLA PLATA... 


SITUATION. AND EXTENT.. 


iles. 


: ag 
Length ros between J 12. and 37° S. lat. 


| Jefuit, by the name of P. Cattanco, who failed up this 
river, {peaks in the following language concerning it: 
While I refided in Europe, and read in books of hit 
‘tory or geography, that the river La Plata was 150 


vat rivers. When I approached its mouth, I had the 
moft vehement defire to afcertain the breadth with my 
own eyes, and I have found the matter to be exaétly as 


circumftancee When we took our departure from 
the mouth of the river, and where its breadth is confid- 
and when we were in the middle of the channel we 
could not difcover land on either fide, and faw nothing 


but the fky and water, as if we had been in fome great 
ocean.. Indeed we fhould have taken it to be fea, if the 


freth water of the river, which was turbid like the Po,. 


had not fatisfied us that it was a river.” 


. Climate, Soil, and Produce.} From the fituation of this 

country, fome parts of it mult be extremely hot, from the 
Imoft vertical influence of the rays of the fun; while 
ther parts muft. be pleafant and delightful. But the 
veat is in fome meafure abated by the gentle breezes, 
3 generally begin about ning or ten o’clock in the 
ey aR 4. Z 2: MOFNiNgs , 


Breadth 10900 50° and 75° W. long: 
Bemidsri.T OUNDED by Amazonia, on the: 
anmeday tes. | north ; by Brazil, eaft; by Pata-. 
-gonia, fouth ; and by Peru ‘and Chili, welt. eat 
It contains. the-followiag provinces : 
Paraguay, Guira,. Tucuman,. 
Parana,. Uragua,, Rio de la Plata. 


Rivers.) Befides a-valt number of {mall rivers which. 
water this-country, there is the grand river La Plata, . 
which deferves a particular defcription:. A Modenefe 


miles in breadth, I confidered it as an exaggeration, be-. 
caufe in this hemifphere we have no example of fuch: 


it was reprefented. This I deduce particularly from one : 
Monte Viedo, a fort fituated more than 100 miles from), 


erably diminifhed; we failed. a complete day before we 
_ difcovered the land-on the oppofite bank of the river 5. 


in many ethers, you find extenfive and beautiful plained a 
where ‘the foil is very rich, producing cotton, tobacco, 
and the valuable herb called Paraguay, together with Rs 
variety of frnits, There are alfo prodigioufly rich pat) 
tures, in which are-bred fuch herds of cattle: that it 
faid, the hides are the only part exported ;. while the flef} 
is bee to be devoured by the ravenous beafts of the wil-7 
dernefs. % 
Commerce and Chief Gity.}. Paraguay fends annually in- 7 
to the kingdom of Peru as many as 1,5c0 or 2,000 mules, © 
They travel over dreary defarts for the diftance of 8 or. | 
900 leagues. The province of Tucuman furnifhes to” 
Potofi annually, 16 or 18,000 oxen, and 4 or 51000. | 
horfes, brought forth and reared upon its.own territory. — 
Byenos Atavs is the capital of this country. Its, 
fituation, on the river La Plata, is healthy and pleafant,,~ 
and the air temperate. It is regularly built. The num- — 
ber of inhabitants is about 30,000. One fide of the 
town is defended by a fortrefs, with a garrifon of 6 or-~ 
oo men. The town ftands 180 miles from the fea. 
The accefs to the town, up the river, is very difficult. 
Tibabitants.} From the beft information that can be- 
obtained, there are not more than 100,cc0 fouls in this. - 
; ee including Spaniards, Indians,. Negroes, and the. 
ixed blood, ar Creoles. The Spaniards exhalt much, 
#1 fame character here as.in the other kingdoms al-. 
ready defcribed. 

_ Hiffory and Religion.] The Spaniards firft dibapiexeds 
this country in the year,1515, and founded the town of, — 
Buenos Ayres in 1535. Molt of the country is ftill in-. 
habited by the native Americans. The Jefuits have been, © 
indefatigable in their endeavours to convert the Indians. 

- to the belief of their religion, and to introduce among 
_\ them the arts of civilized life, and have met with farprif._ 
ei ing fuccefs. It is faid that above 340,000 families, fev= 
eral years ago, were fubject to the Jefuits, living in obe-. 

. dience, and an awe bordering on adoration, yet procur- 
ed without any viclence or conftraint. In 1767, the Jef 
wits were fent out of America, by royal authority, and, 
their fubje@s were put sire she piel footing: with hee 
welt “* the Souemaitls ) He ’ ie ae 
ills _Portuguele 7 
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ips Portuguele America, 
Be Rick ae OK oie 


‘ft _ SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


Miles. pti 
Bength 2,500 _ §the Equator and 35° 5, lat.. 
Breadth 700} Derance 35° and 60° W. longitude. 


Brundaltee) OUNDED north, by the mouth of 

* the river Amazon and the-Atlantic 

Ocean ;.eaft, by the fame ocean;.fouth, by the river La 

Plata ; weft, by moraiffes, lakes, torrents, rivers, and. 

mountains, which feparate it from Amazonia, and the 

Spaniih poffeflions. On the coalt are three {mall iflands,. 
where fhips teuch fox provifions on their voyage to the. - 

South Seas, viz. Ferdinando, St. Barbaro; and St. Cath- 

arine’s. - - 

Bays, Harbours.and Rivers.) Thefe are, the harbours. 
of Pernambuco, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, the port of St. 
Vincent, the Harbour of Gabriel, and the port of St. 
Salvador. There is a great number of noble ftreams,, 
“which unite with the river Amazon and La Plata 3. 
befide others which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. ; 

Climate, Soil, and Produfions.} The climate of Brazik 
is temperate and mild, when compared with that of Af, 
rica 5 OW Be chiefly to the refrefhing wind, which blows 
continually from the fea. The air is not aoty cool] but 
chilly through the night, fo that the natives kindle a fire 
every evening in their huts, As.the rivers m this coun- 
try annually overflow their banks, and leave a fort of 
Gime upon the land, the foil in many places is amazingly 
rich, The vegetable productions are, Indian corn, fegar 
canes, tobacco, indigo, hides, ipecacuanha, balfam, Bra. 
.zil weod, the laft is of a red colour, hard and dry, and is” 

chiefly ufed in dying, but not the red of the beft kind, | 
ae >! vee the yellow fultic, of ufe in dying yellow; and 
: on eae . beautiful | 
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a beautiful kind of fpeckled wood, made ufe of in cabi«- 
net work. Here are five different forts of palm treesy. 
fome curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton trees.. 
This country abounds in horned cattle, which are hunt- 
ed for their hides only, 20,000 being fent annually into- 
Europe. ‘There is alfo plenty of deer, hares, and oth- 
er game. Amongtt the wild-bdealts found-here,. are ti-- 
gers, porcupines, janouveras, and a fierce animal fome- 
what like the greyhound ; monkies, floths, and the to- 
piraflou, a creature between a bull and an afs, but with-- 
out horns, and‘entirely harmlefs ; the flefh is very good,. 
and has the flavour of beef. There is a numberlets va-- 
riety of fowl, wild and tame, in this country. 
Commerce and Chief Town. | The trade of Brazil is- 
very great, aud increafes every year. ‘hey import as_ 
Many as 40,000 negroes- annually... The exports. of 
Brazil are diamonds, fugar, tobacco, hides, drugs, and. 
medicines ; and they receive, in return, woollen goods: 
ef all kinds, linens, laces, filks, hats, lead, tin, pewter, . 
copper, iron, beef and cheefe. They alf6 receive from: 
Madeira a great quantity of wine, vinegar and brandy;: 
and from the Azores, £25,000 worth of other liquors. 
St. Satvapor is the capital of Brazil. This city,. 
which has a noble, fpacious and commodious harbour, . 
is built on a-high and fteep rock, having the fea upon, 
ene fide, a lake forming a crefcent on the other... The: 


_ fituation makes it ina manner impregnable by nature ;: 


and they have befides added to it very ftrong fortificae . 
tions. It is populous, magnificent, and, beyond com-. 


-parifon, the moft gay and opulent in all Brazil. 


Mines.] There are gold mines in many parts of this. 


“country, which have been wrought with confiderable- 


profit to government. There are alfo many diamond: 


~ mines which have been difcovered in this country ;. they: 


are of all colours, and almoft of every thade. 
Natives.] The native Brazilians are about the fize of: 


the Europeans, but not fo flout. They are fubject to: 
fewer diftempers, and long-lived, They wear no slabhn. 


ing ; the women wear their hair extremely long, the: 
men cut theirs fhort; the women wear bracelets of: 
bones of a beautiful white; the men necklaces of the. 


FRENCH AMERICA. a a) 

fame; the women paint their faces, and the men their 
bodies. i 
; Religion. | Though the king of Portugal, as Grand 
Matter of the order of Chrift, be folely in poffeffion of 
‘the titles, and though the produce of the crufade belongs 
entirely to him; yet, in this extenfive country, fix bith- : 
oprics. have been fucceflively founded, which acknowl-. — | 
‘edge for their fuperior, the archbifhopric of Bohia, ef- 
tablifhed in the year 1552. 
~~ Government.| The government of Brazil is in the 
Viceroy, who has two councils ; one for criminal, the 
ether for civil affairs, in both which he prefides. 

Only half of the 16.Captainries, into which this. coun- 
try is divided, belong to the crown; the reft being fiefs 
made over fo fome of the nobility, in reward of their 
extraordinary fervices, who do little more than a¢@- 
knowledge the fovereignty of the king of Portugal. 

Hiflory, Fc.) The Portuguefe difcovered this coun- : 
try in the year 1500, but did not plant it tillthe year 
1549, when they took poffeffion of All Saints Bay, and 
built the city of St. Salvador, which is now the refidence ; 
ef the viceroy and archbifhop. The Dutch invaded Bras ; 
-gilin 1623, and fubdued the northern provinces ; but,the 
Portuguefe agreed, 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tons 
_ef gold to relinquifh their intereft in this country, which 
was accepted, and the Portuguefe remained in peaceable 
pofleflion of all Brazil, till about the end of 1762, when 
the Spanifh governor of Buenos Ayres, hearing of a war 
between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month’s flege, * 
the Portuguefe frontier fortrefs, called St. Sacrament 5) __ 
but by the treaty of peace, it was reftored. Be 
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_ French America. 


Ge NO BR 
OUNDED north and eaft, by the’ 
Atlantic Ocean ; fouth, by Amazo- 


ie! : : : 
nia; and welt, by Guiana, or Surrinam. It extends 
’ » Tal ; 240 


Boundaries.) 
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240 miles along the coaft of Guiana, and nearly 300° 
miles within land ; lying between the equator and the 
5th degree of nor th latitude. | Re: 
Penge. S Sail and. Produce.) 'T he land along the coals 
is low, marthy, and very Fubjee + to inundations during 
the rainy feafons, from the multitude of rivers which” 
rulh down from the mountains with great mpetuofity. 
Here the atmofpiicre is very hot, moift and unwholes 
fore, efpecially where the woods are not cleared away 5 
but on the higher parts, where the trees are cut down,, 
and the sround laid out in plantations, the air is more_ 
healthy, and the heat greatly mitigated by the fea 
breezes. ‘The foil, in many parts, is very fertile, pro- 
ducing fugar, tobacco, Indian corn, fruits, and other. 
neceflariés of life.. 


fe reps tara 


‘Dutch America. tie 


SURRINAM, on DUTCH GUIANA. 


r 


HIS province, the only one belonging to the 
Datch,? on the continent of America; is fituated: 


| between 5° and 7° N. lat. having the Atlantic and the: 
mouth of the Oronoko on. the north ; ; Cayenne eat ; 


Amazonia fouth ; and Terra Firma weft. 
Yhe Dutch claim the whole coaft from the mouth of 


_ the Oronoko, to the river Marowyne, on which are fit-. 


uated their colonies of Effequibo, Demarara, Berbice,, 
and Surrinam. ‘The latter begins with the river Sara- 


_ macha, and ends withthe M arowynes tastes 2 a length: 
Ms of coaft of 120 miles. es 


Rivers.J,. A number of fine rivers pafs through this 
-¢guntry, the principal’ of which: are, Effequibo, Surri-- 


- nam,. Demarare, Berbice, and Coney ae 
. | E Glimaté 1 


+ This proyinee was taken by the Englith, in 1805, 
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Climate.| n the months of September, October and 
Jovember, the climate is unhealthy, particularly to 
trangers. The common difeafes are, putrid and other 
evers, the dry belly ache, and the droply. An hundred 
niles back from the fea, you come to quite a different 
oil, a hilly country, a pure, dry, wholefome air, where 
1 fire fometimes would not be difagreeable. Along the 
fea-coaft, the water is brackifh and unwholefome, the air 
damp and fultry. The thermometer ranges from 75° 
to go® throughout the year. The feafons were former- 
ly divided into rainy and dry ; but of late years, fo much 
dependence cannot be placed upon them, owing proba- 
bly to the country’s being more cleared; by which © 
means a free paflage is opened for the air and vapours. — i 
Chief Toauns and Population.) Paramaniso, fituated 
on Surrinam river, 4 leagues from the fea, N. lat. 6° 
W. lon. 55° from London, is the principal town in Sur- 
rinam. It contains about 2000 whites, one half of 
whom are Jews, and 8000 flaves. The houfes areprin- 
cipally of wood ; fome few have glafs windows, but 
generally they have wooden fhutters. The ftreets are 
{pacious and ftraight, and planted on each fide with 
erange and tamarind trees. 

About 70 miles from the fea, on the fame rivers, is a ” 
village of about .40 or 50 houfes, inhabited by Jews. : 
This village and the town above mentioned, with the x 
intervening plantations, contain all the inhabitants of 
this colony, which amount to 3,200 whites, and 43,000 
flaves. . ‘ 

Soil, Produétions, Trade, &Sc.] On each fide of the 
rivers and creeks are fituated the plantations, contain- 
ing from 500 to 2000 acres each, in number about 550 
in the whole colony, producing at prefent, annually, 
about 16,000 hhds. of fugar, 12,000,0colb. of coffee, 
700,0001b. of cocoa, $50,000lb. of cotton: all which 
articles (cotton excepted) have fallen off within 15 
years, at leaft one-third, owing to bad management, 
both here and in Holland, and toother caufes. Ofthe 
proprietors of thefe plantations, not above 8o refide on 
them. Indigo, ginger, rice, tobacco, have been, and. 
may be farther cultivated. In the woods are found | 
~ many kinds of good aad durable timber, and fome 
ieee - -weods 
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woods for ornamental purpofes, particularly a kind of 


mahogany called copic. . The foil is perhaps as rich and — 


as luxuriant as any in the world ; it is generally a rich, 
fat, clayey earth, lying in fome places above the level 
of the rivers, at high water, (which rifes about 8 feet) 
but in moft places below it. This country has never 
experienced hurricanes, thofe dreadful fcourges of the 
Welt Indies ; and droughts, from the lownefs of the 
land, it has not to fear; nor has the produce ever been 
deftroyed by infects or by the blaft.. This colony, by 
proper management, might become equal to Jamaica. 


Animals, Serpents, c.} ‘The woods abound with : 


plenty of deer, hares and rabbits, a kind of buffalo, 
and two {fpecies of wild hogs, one of which (the peccary) 
is remarkable for having fomething refembling the na- 
‘vel on its back. 

The woods are infefted with feveral fpecies of tigers, 
but with no other ravenous or dangerous animals. The 
rivers are rendered dangerous by alligaters. Scorpions 
and tarantulas are found here, of a large fize and great 
venom, and other infects without number, fome of them 
_-very dangerous and troublefome; the torporific eel 
alfo, the touch of which, by means of the bare hand, 
‘or any condu¢tor, has the effect of a ftrong eleétrical 
fhock ; ferpents alfo, fome of which are venomous, 
cand others, as has been afferted by many credible per- 
fons, are from 25 to 50 feet long. In the woods are 
-monkies, the floth, and parrots in all their varieties ; 
_alfo, fome birds of beautiful plumage, among others the 
flamingo, but few or no finging birds. | } 

Government, ‘Sc.| This colony is not immediately un- 
der the fates general, but under a compaity in Holland, 
called the directors of Surrinam, (a company firft form- 
ed by the ftates general, but now fupplying its own va- 
- cancies) by them are appointed the governor_and all 


the principal officers, both civil and military. The in- 


terior government confifts of a governor, and a fupreme 

and inferior council ; the members of the latter are 

chofen by the governor from a double nomination of 

_thesprincipal inhabitants, and thofe of the former in the 

_ fame manner. By thefe powers, and by a magif- 
: e ete, teate 
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trate prefiding over all criminal affairs, jultice is exe- 
cuted, and laws are enacted neceffary for the interior 
government of the colony; thofe of a more general — - 
and public nature are enacted by the directors. ! 
» The colony is guarded by about 1,600 regular troops, 
paid by the directors. | BTRS 
_ Hiftory.] This.colony was firft pofleffed by the French, 
as early as the year 1630 or 40, and was abandoned by 
them on account of its unhealthy climate. In the year 
-¥650 it was taken up by fome Englifhmen, and in 1662. 
-a-charter was granted by Charles IT. In 1667, it was. 
taken by the Dutch ; and the Englifh having got pof- 
fefion about the fame time of thethen Dutch colony of 
New York, each party retained its conqueft. The Eng- 
lith planters moft of them retired to Jamaica, leaving” 
their flaves behind them, whofe language is ftill Eng- 
lith, but fo corrupted as not to be underitood at firft by 
an Englifhman. 3 
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_ Miles, . ahs 
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- Rivers). The river Amazon is the largeft in the 
&nows world. ‘This river fo-fumous for the length of 
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its courfe, that great vaflal of the fea, to which it brings 
the tribute it has received from fo many of its own vaf- - 
‘fals, feems to be produced by innumerable torrents, — 


_ which rufh down with amazing impetuofity from the. 


eaftern declivity of the Andes, and unite in a fpacious 
plain to form this immenfe river. In its progrefs of 
3,300 miles, it receives the waters of a prodigious num- 
ber of rivers, fome of which come from far, and are 
very broad and deep. It is interfperfed with an infi- 


nite number of iflands, which are too often overflowed: 
to admit of culture. It falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 


under the Equator, and is there 150 miles broad. 


Climate, Soil and ProduGions.}| ‘The air is cooler in — 
this country than could be expected, confidering it is. 


Se ee Pe a! 


fituated in the middle of the torrid zone. ‘This is part- — 
ly owing to the heavy rains, which occafion the rivers: — 


to overflow their banks one half of the year, and partly. 
to the cloudinefs of the weather, which obfcures the 
fun great part of the time he is above the horizon. 
During the rainy feafon, the country is fubject to dread- 
ful. ftorms of thunder and lightning. 

The foil is extremely fertile, producing cocoa nuts, 
pine apples, bananas, plantains, and a great variety of 
tropical fruits; cedar, redwood, pak, ebony, logwood, 
and many other forts of dying wood ; tégether with to- 
bacco, fugar canes, cotton, potatoes, balfam, honey, &c. 
The woods abound with tigers, wild boars, buffaloes, 
deer, ard game of variouskinds. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fifh. Here are alfo fea cows and turtles ; 


but the crocodiles and water ferpents render fifhing a. 


dangerous employment. 

Natives.| Thefe natives, like all the other Ameri- 
cans, are of a good ftature, have handfome features, 
long black hair, and copper complexions. They are faid 


to have a tafte for the imitative arts, efpecially painting | 


and feulpture, and make good mechanics. They {pin 
and weave cotton cloth, and build their houfes with 
wood and clay, and thatch them with reeds. Their 
arms, in general, are darts and javelins, bows and ar- 
rows, with targets” of cane or fith fkins. The feyeral 


“mations are governed by their chiefs or cafliques ; it be- 


ing . 
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ing obfervable that the monarchical form of govern- 

ment has prevailed almoft univerfally, both among the 

‘ancient and modern barbarians, doubtlefs on account 
of its requiring a much leis refined policy than the re- 

‘publican fytem.. The regalia which diftinguifh the 
chiefs are a crown of parrot’s feathers, a chain of t?- 

ger’s teeth or claws, which hang around the wailt, and 
_a wooden fword. + : 


i 
———--——--+ 
PATAGONIA. ah 
SiTUATION AND ExTENt. 
| Breath N80} hisdieen 5 54° South lat. 


OUNDED north, by Chili and Par- 
aguay; eaft, by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
fouth, by the Sraits of Magellan ; wett, by the Pacific 

. Ocean. x fbn: 
Climate, Soil and Produce.| The climate isfaidito.be 
much colder in this country,, than in the north, under 
the fame par 'lels of latitude ; which is imputed to its 
being in the vicinity of the Andes, which pafs through 
it, being covered with eternal fnow. It is almoft im- 
poflible to fay what the foil would produce, as it is mot 
at all cultivated by the natives. There are, however, 
good paftures, which feed incredible numbersof horned 
_ eattle and horfes, firit carried there by the Spaniards, 7 
_ and now increafed in an amazing degree. , 
Inhabitants.) Patagonia is inhabited by a variety of 
Indian tribes, among which are the Patagons, from 
whom the country takes its name. They are exceed- | 
_ ingly hardy, brave, and aétive, making ufe of their ; 
arms, which are bows and arrows headed with flints, . 
_ with amazing dexterity. | 
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the one, and deprecate the wrath and vengeance of the _ 


ether. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


vron SOUTH AMERICA. 


E have now traverfed the feveral provinces of _ 


that extenfive region which is. comprehended 
between the Ifthmus of Darien and the fifty-fourth de. 
gree of fouth latitude. We have taken a curfory view 
of the rivers, the foil, the climate, the produdtions, the 
commerce, the inhabitants, &c. It only remains now, 
‘that we fhould make fuch other general obfervations as. 
naturally oceur upon the fubje@. ma 
The hiftory of Columbus, together with his bold and 
adventurous actions in the difcovery of this country, 
are fufficiently known, to all who have paid any atten- 
tion to hiftory. His elevated mind fuggefted to him 
ideas fuperior to any other man of his ave, and his af 
piring genius prompted kim to make greater and more 
noble efforts tor new difcoveries. He croffed the ex- 
tenfive Atlantic, and brought to view a world unheard 
of by the people of the ancient hemifphere. This ex. 
cited an enterprifing, avaricious {pirit among the inhab- 
itants of Europe,; and they fiocked to America, forthe 
purpofes of carnage’and plunder. Accordingly a feene. 


_ of barbarity has been aéted, of which South America . 
has been the principal theatre, which fhocks the hu«- 
man mind, and almoft flaggers belief. No fconer had 


the Spaniards fet foot upon tke American continent, 

_than they laid claim to the foil, tothe mines, and to the 

fervices of the natives, wherever they came. Countries. 

were invaded, kingdoms were overturned, innocence 

was attacked, and happinefs had no afylum. Defpotifin. 
! and, - 


= 


As to the religion or government of thefe favages, 
we have no certain information. Some have reported 
that thefe people believe in invifible powers, both good, | 
and evil ; and that they pay a tribute of gratitude to | 
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and cruelty, with all their terrible fcourges, attended’ 


their advances in every part. They went forth, they- 
conquered, they ravaged, they deltroyed. No deccit, 
no cruelty was too great to be made ufe of, to fatisty 
‘their avarice. Juftice was difregarded, and mercy 
formed no part of the charatter of thefe inhuman con- 
querors. They were intent only on the profecution 
.of fchemes moft degrading and moft feandalous to, the 
human character. In South America, the kingdoms of 
Terra Firma, of Peru, of Chili, of Paraguay, of Brazil, 
and of Guiana, fucceflively fell a facrifice to their vicious 
ambition. The hiftory of their feveral reductions is too 
lengthy to be inferted in a work of this kind.* Let us 
then turn from thefe diftrefling fcenes ; let us leave the 
political world, where nothing but fpectacles of horror 
are prefented to our view—where fcenes of blood and 
carnage diftraét the imagination—where the avarice, in- 
juftice and inhumanity of men furnifh nothing but un- 
eafy fenfations ; let us leave thefe, I fay, and enter on 
the natural world, whofe laws are conitant and uni- 
form, and where beautiful, grand and fublime objects 
continually prefent themfelves to our view. 

We have already given a defcription of thofe beau- 
tiful and fpacious rivers which every where interfect 
this country ; the next thing that will engage our at- 
tention, is that immenfe chain of mountains, which runs 

_ from one end of the continent to the other. At fight 
of thefe enormous maffes, which rife to fuch prodigious 
heights above the humble furface of the earth, where 


almoft all mankind have fixed their refidence ; of thofe © 


mafles, which in one part are crowned with impenetra- 
ble and ancient forefts, that have never refounded witli 
the ftroke of the hatchet, and in another, raife their 
towering tops and ftop the clouds in their courfe, 
while in other parts they keep the traveller at a dif- 
tance from their fummits, either ‘by ramparts of ice 
that furround them, or ‘from vollies of flame iffuing 


forth from the frightful and yawning caverns ; maifes © 


. giving rife to impetuous torrents, defcending with 
Wiread! adful noife from their open fides, to rivers, fountains 


ae Aaz and’ 


Robertfon’s Hiflory of South America, 


© © The reader will find the bett hittory of thefe tragical feénes, | 
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and boiling fprings : At thefe appearances, I fays every 


beholder is fixed in aftonifhment. 
The height of the moft elevated point in the Penge 


nees is, according to Mr. Caffini, 6,646 fect. The | 
height | of the mountain Gemmi, m the canton of Berne, ~ 
is 10,110 feet. The height of the Peak of Teneriffe ‘ 


is 13,178 feet. The height of the Chimborazo, the 


motft elevated point of the Andes, is 20,280 feet. oa 
on comparifon, the higheft part of the Andes is 7,102 7 
feet higher than the Peak of Teneriffe, the moft elevated: _ 


mountain known in the ancient hemifphere. 


Wen Apdia» Llande: 


ETWEEN North and South America, lie a multi-. 
, tude of iflands, which are called the Weft Indies ; 
and which, fuch as are worth cultivation, now belong 
to fix European Powers, viz. Great Britain, Spain,. 
France, Sweden, Holland, and Denmark, as follows .* 
; The Britisn claim | 


Jamaica, , St. Vincent, 
Barbadoes, Nevis, 
St. Chriftopher’s, Montferraty,. 
Antigua, Barbuda, 
Grenada and the Grena- Anguilla, 
“Se pes, Bermudas, 
Dominica, . «The Bahama Iflandx. 
Spain claims. 
Cuba, Margaretta, . 
Porto Rico,, | Juan Fernandes, in the: 
Trinidad, Pacific Ocean. hog 
| The Frencu:claim = -.°«: a 
| Hifpaniola, or St. Domingo, St, Lucia, ne 
Martinico, . Defeada & Marigala: tes, 
Guadaloupe, Tobago. oe 
The Swepes claim. « eet Gari ss 
St. Darthoomer, mi The 
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pena The Dutcn claim . 
The Ilands. of St. Eu-.  Curaffou, or Curacoa;,, 
- ftatia,. Saba... 
é - Denmark claims 
The Iflands.of St. Croix,, St. John’s.. 
4 
St. Thomas,, a po 
The climate in all. the Weft India iflands is nearly 
the fame, allowing for thofe accidental. differences: 
which the feveral fituations and: qualities of the lands 
themfelves produce.. As. they: lie within the tropics,, 
and the fun goes quite over their heads, pafling beyond 
them to the north, and never returning farther trom any 
of them than about 30 degrees to the fouth, they would. 
be continually fubjected to an extreme and _ intolerable 
heat, if the trade winds, rifing gradually as the fun gath-- 
ers ftrength, did not blow in upon them from the fea,. 
and refreth the air in fuch a manner, as to enable them 
to attend their céncerns even under the meridian fun.. 
On the other hand, as the night advances, a breeze be- 
gins.to be perceived, which blows {martly from the: 
land as it were from the centre, towards the fea, to all 
_ points of the compafs at once: 
By the fame remarkable providence in the’ difpofing 
of things,, it is, that when the fun has made a great 
_ progreis. towards the tropic of Caneer, and becomes in. 
a manner vertical, he draws after him fuch a vaft body 
. ef clouds; which fhield. them. from his direét beams ;. 
-and,. diflolving into rain, cool the air, and refrefh the 
eountry,, thirfty with the long drought, which common- 
ly prevails, from: the beginning of January to the latter’ 
end of May. rh a 
‘The rains make the only diftinétion of feafons in the 
_ Welt Indies ; the trees are green the. whole year round ;: 
they have no.cold, no frofts, no fnows,, and but rarely 
fome hail ; the ftorms of hail are, however, very violent 
when they happer, and the hailftones very great and. 
heavye. pois a, a. 
... The grand ftaple commodity of the Weft Indies is 
fugar. The Portuguefe were the firft who cultivated it 
im America. he juice of the fugar-cane is the moft 
_ tively, excellent, and the lealt cloying fweet in nature. 
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They compute, that, when things are well managed, | 


the rum and molaffes pay the charges of the plantation, 
and the fugars are clear gain. 
The quantity of rum and molaffes exported from all — 
the Britifh Weft India iflands in 1789, to all parts, was, 
accurately, as follows ; { 
Ga!tons. Gallons, ; — 
Rum 9,492,177 of which 1,485,461 came to the U. S, 
Molaffes 21,192 do. 1,000 do. 
The iflands of the Weft Indies lie in the form of a 


bow, or femicircle, ftretching almoft from the coaft of ~ 
Florida north, to the river Orenoko, in the main conti-. 
nent of South America. q 


BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


ee ee HIS ifland, the mofvaluable appen- 

J amaicay | dage to the Britifh Abukiinsorts in 
America, is 180 miles long, and 60 broad ; of an oval 
form lying between 17° 34’ Nv lat. and about the lon- 
gitude of Philadelphia. | (oa . 

Jamaica is divided into the counties of Middlefex, | 
Surry and Cornwall, which contain 23,000 whites, and 
200,000 negroes. , 

‘This ifland is interfected with a ridge of fteep rocks, - 
from which iffue a vaft number of fmall rivers of pure, 
wholefome water, which fall down in cataracts, and, to- 
gether with the ftupendous height of the mountains, 
and the bright verdure of the trees through which they _ 
flow, form a moit delightful landfcape. aks ig 

The longeft day in fummer is about 13 hours, andthe © 
fhorteft in winter about eleven ; but the moft ufwal di- — 
vifions of the feafons in the Welt Indies, are into the 
dry and wet feafons. — : - a 
. Sugar ts the greateft and moft valuable production ~ 
ef this iland. Qf this article was exported to Great 
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Britain, in 179%, 1,185,519cewt. It produces alfo, co- 
coa, ginger, pimento, or, as it is called, Jamaica pepper, 
nd vulgarly alfpice ; the wild cinnamon ; the machi- 
neel, whofe fruit, though uncomm nly delightful to the 
“eye, contains one of the worf poifons in mature ; the 
cabbage tree, remarkable for the hardnefs of its wood, 
ewhich, when dry, is incerruptible, and hardly yields to 
any kind of tool ; the palma, affording oil, much efteem- 
ed by the favages, both in food and medicine ; the foap 
tree, whofe berries anfwer all purpofes of wafhing ; the 
-mangrove and olive bark, ufeful to tanners ; the fuftic’ 
and redwood, to the dyers ; and lately, the logwood.. 
The indigo plant was formerly much cultivated, and the 
cotton tree is {till fo. They have maize, or Indian corn, 
Guinea corn, peas of various kinds, with a variety of 
roots: Fruits grow in great plenty ; citrons, Seville 
and China oranges, common and {weet lemons, limes, 
fhadocs; pomegranates, mamees, fourfops, papas, pine 
apples, prickly pears, allicada pears, melons, pompions, 
guavas, and feveral kinds of berries ; alfo gardén ftuffs: 
‘in-great plenty, «and good. | 
Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. The. 
eonvenience of its harbour. induced the inhabitants to 
build their capital on this fpot, though the place was a 
hot dry fand, and produced none of the neceifaries of 
life, not even. freth water. But the advantage of its 
harbour, and the refort of pirates, made it a place of 
great confideration. Thefe pirates ware called Bucca- 
neers ; they fought with a defperate bravery, and then. 
fpent their fortune in this capital, with as inconfiderate 
diffipation. About the year 1692, no place of its fize 
could be compared to this town for trade, wealth, and’ 
entire corruption of manners. In the month of June, 
in this year, an earthquake, which {hook the whole ifl- 
and to. its foundations, totally overwhelmed this city, fo. 
as to leave in one quarter, not even the fmallelt veftige 
remaining, In two minutesthe earth opened and {wal- 
owed up nine-tenths of the houfes, and: two thoufand 
Feople. The water gufhed out from the openings of 
ithe earth, and tumbled the people on heaps ; but fome 
i them had the good fortune. to catch the beams and. 
Taga = 2 rafters 
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rafters of houfes, and were afterwards faved by boats, 
Several fhips were cait away in the harbour ; and the 
Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to careen, was car- 
ried over the tops of finking houfes, and did not overfet, 
but afforded a retreat to fome hundreds of people, who’ 
faved their lives upon her. An officer, who was in the’ 
town at this time, fays, the earth opened and fhut very 
quick in fome places ; and he faw feveral people fink: 
down to the middle, and others appeared with their’ 
heads juft above ground, and were fqueezed to death. | 
At Savannah, above a thoufand acres were funk, ‘with | 
the houfes and people in them ; the place appeared for 
fome time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but no 
houfes were feen. In fome parts, mountains were fplit | 
and at one place'a plantation was removed tothe dif. 
tance of a mile. ‘They again rebuilt the city, but it was 
- a fecond time, ten years after, deftroyed by a great fire. 
The extraordinary convenience of the harbour tempted | 
them to build it once more ; and once more, in 1782, 
it was laid in rubbifh by a hurricane the moft terrible 
- onrecord. Such repeated calamities feemed to mark” 
"out this place as a devoted fpot ; the mhabitants there-. 
fore refolved to forfake it forever, and ‘to refide at the. 
bay, where they built Kincston, which is now the cap- 
ital of this ifland. It confilts of upwards of one thou- 
fand houfes. Not far from Kingfton ftands St. Jago de 
la Vega, or Spanifhtown, which, though at prefent infe- 
rior to Kingfton, was once the capital of Jamaica, and is 
Rill the feat of government, and the place where the 
courts of juftice are held. 
This Mand was-originally a part of the Spanifh em- 
‘pire in America. It was reduced under the Britifh 
dominions in 1656, and ever fince has been fubjeé& to 
the Englith. .The government of it is one of the rich- 
eft places next to that of Ireland, in the difpofal of the 
crown, the flanding falary being 2,500/. per annum, 
and the aflembly commonly voting the governor as 
much more ; which, with the other perquifites, mak 
it on the whole, little inferior to 10,100/. per annum, 
Barbadces.| This ifland; the moft eafterly of all th 
Caribbees, is fituated in 59 degrees welt longitude, an 
: >» \ 4g degrees 
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3 degrees north latitude. It is 21 miles in length, 
nd 14 in breadth. When the Englifh, fome time after 
he year 1626, firft landed here, it had not the leaft ap- 
earance of ever having been peopled even by favages. 
‘here was no kind of beafts, no fruit, no herbs. nor 
ots, fit for fupporting the life of man, In 1650; it 
ontained more than 50,000 whites, anda much greater 
umber of negro and Indian flaves ; the latter they ac- 
uired by means not at all to their honour ; for they 
eized upon all thofe unhappy men, and carried them in- 
o flavery—a prattice which has rendered the Caribbee. 


aad begun a little before this, to cultivate fugar to gre 
dvantage. ‘The number of flaves was, in confequence 
of their wealth, {till angmented ; and, in 1676, it is fup- 
sofed that their number amounted to 100,000, which, 
-ogether with 50,000 whites, make 150,000 on this 
mall fpot ; a degree of population unknown in Hol- 
wand, in China, or any other part of the world moft re- 
‘aowned for numbers. 

Their annual exports at this time, in fugar, indigo, 
‘ginger, cotton, and citron water, were about 350,000/. 
and their circulating cafh at home was 200,000/. This 
ifland fince has been much on the decline. Their 
numbers, at prefent, are faid to be 20,000 whites, and 
100,000 fiaves. Their capital. is Bridgetown, where 
the moreno refides, whofe employment is faid to be 
worth 5,000/. per annum. They have a college, found- 
ed and well endowed by Col. Codrington, who was a 


has fuffered much by hurricanes, fires, and the plague. 


the failors, St. Kitt’s, is fituated in 62 degrees welt 
longitude, and 17 degrees north latitude, about 14 
leacues from Antigua, and is 20 miles long and 7 broad. 
It has its name from the famous Chriltopher Colum- 
bus, who difcovered it for the Spaniards. That nation, 
‘however, abandoned it as unworthy their attention ; 
and, in 1626, it was fettled by the French and Englifh 
-conjunctly ; but entirely ceded to the latter by the peace 
“of Utrecht. Befides cotton, ginger, and the tropical 
a | fruits, 


indians irreconcileable to the Englith ever fince. fous” . 


native of this ifland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, | 


St. Chrifiopher’s.) This ifland, commonly called by- 
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fruits, it produced, in 1787, 231,397cwt. of fugar. Ito 
is computed that this land contains 6,000 whites, and 


36,000 negroes. si 


' Antigua.] Situated in 61 degrees wer longitude, | 


and 17 degrees north latitude, is of a circular form, . 


nearly 20 miles over every way. It has one of the belt 
harbours in the Weft Indies ; and its capital, St. John’s, © 
which, before the fre in 1769, was large and wealthy, ~ 
is the ordinary feat of the governor of the Leeward 
iflands. Antigua its fuppofed to contain about 7,000 
whites, and 30,000 flaves. 

Grenada and the Grenadines.| Grenada is fituated in 
12° north latitude, and 60° weft longitude, about 30 


a 
“ 
at 


i 


a 
> 


leagues 8.W. of Barbadoes. This ifland 1s faid to be 30 © 


miles in length, and 15 inbreadth. It produces fugar, ” 
coffee, tobacco and indigo. A lake on the top of a hill 
in the middle of the ifland, fupplies it plentifully with 
imall rivers, which adorn and fertilize it. 

Deiiinica.) Situated in r6° N. latitude, and in 62° 


W. longitude, lies about half way between Guadaloupe — 


and Martinico. It is nearly 28 milesin length, and 13 


in breaath ; it obtained its name from being difcovered — 
by Cclumbus on a Sunday. ‘The foil of this ifland is — 


thin, and better adapted to the rearing of cotton than 
fugar ; but the fides of the hills bear the fineft trees in 
the Weft Indies, and the ifland is well fupplied with. 
rivulets of good water. It exported to Great Britain, 
In 17G0, upwards of 50,000cwt. of fugar. 

| St. Vincent.) Situated in 13° N. latitude, and 61° 
W. longitude, 50 miles northweft of Barbadoes, 30° 
miles fouth of St. Lucia, is about 24 miles in length, 
and 18 in breadth. It is very fruitful. It fent to Great 
Britain, in 1790, 76,747cwt. of fugar. 

Nevis and Moniferrat.| Two fiealt iflands, vig 
between St. Chriflopher’s and Antigua, neither of them 
18 miles in circumference, and are faid to contain 5,0c0 
whites, and 10,000 flaves. ‘They fent to Great Britaia, 
in 4787, 108,324cwt. of fugar, but much: le in 


£799: oor 
Barbuda. a Situated 35 miles north of ‘auite la, 1s 
zo miles in length, and 12 in breadth, aud fertile. | 


The inhabitants amount to about 1,500 
. Anguilla 


| . Rag 
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Aaguilla is 60 miles N. W. of St. Chriftopher’s, about © ; 
60 » dpe and 10 broad. ‘This ifland is perfectly 
‘Tevel. . 
| Bermudas, or Sommers’ Ifands.| Thefe received their 
““firft name from their being difeovered by John Bermu- “4 
das, a-Spaniard ; and were called Sommers’ Iflands, a 
from Sir George Sommers, ‘who was fhipwrecked on ‘ 
their rocks, in 1609, in his paflage to Virginia. . They 
are fituated in 32° N. latitude, and 65° W. longitude, . 
diftant from the Madeiras, about 1,200 leagues ; and oa 
from Carolina, 300. The ifland is rocky and uneven. ; 
In-the main road a fulky may pafs ; and even there, in 
‘many places, with difficulty ; but turn to the right or 
left, and it is paffable only on horfeback. The air is 
‘healthy ; a continual fpring:prevails. “The inhabitants 
are numerous ; 15 or 20,000 are collected on this fmall 
{pot. .The blacks are twice as numerous as the whites. 
Lucays, or Bahama Iflands.) The Bahamas are fituat- 
ed between 22° and 27° north lat. and 73° and 81° 
welt longitude. They extend alon g the coatt of Florida, 
‘quite down to Cpba ; and are faid to be 500 in number, 
fome of them only rocks; but twelve of them are large 
and fertile ; all are, however, uninhabited, except Proy- 
‘idence, which is 200 miles eaft of the Floridas ; though . 
fome others are larger and more fertile, on which the 
Englifh have plantations. Thefe iflands are the firh 7% — 
fruits of Columbus’ difcoveries. ae 
- The Falkland Ifands are not among the Welt India | Pe. 
iflands.. They lie in the 52d degree of fouth latitude © 


near the Straits of Magellan, at the utmoit extremity of + 
South America. 


5 : 
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Cc - af % U B A. 
YHE ifland of Cuba is fituated between 19° and 
- +23° N. lat. and between 74° and 87° W. long. 
Too miles to the fouth of Cape Floritia, and-y5 miles 
North of Jamaica, andis nearly 7co miles inlength,and 
Beek | generally | 


. 
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generally aboyt 70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills | 


runs through the middle of the ifland from eaft to weft ; 


but the land near the fea is in general level, and foods 
ed in the rainy feafon, when the fun is vertical. This- 
noble ifland is fuppofed to have the beft foil, for fo large % 
a country, of any in America. It produces allthe com- © 


modities known ih the Weft Indies. . 


Havannan, the capital of Cuba, is a place of great 4 
flr ength and importance, containing about 2,0co houfes, a 


aT a number of churches and convents. 


LTifpaniola, or St. Dominga] ‘This ifland was at firft . 


pofieiled by the Spaniards alone ; but by far the moft 
confiderable part, till 1793, has been in the hands of 
the French. It is now partly in the hands of the Eng- 
lifh. | However, as the Spaniards were the original 
poflefiors, and ftill continue to have a fhare in it, Hif- 
paniola is commonly regarded as a Spanifh ifland 

It is fituated between “the 17th and 2ift degrees N. 
lat. and the 67th and 74th of W. long. lying in the 
middle ecewrn Cuba and Porto Rico, ane is 450 miles 
long, and 150 broad. When Fiifpanfola was firft dif- 
bavened by Columbus, the number of its inhabitants was 
computed to be at leaft one million. ‘The face of the 
ifiand prefents an agreeable variety, of hills, vallies, 
woods and rivers; and the foilis allowed to be extreme- 
ly fertile, producing fugar, cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
maize, and caflava root. 

‘The moft ancient town in this ifland, and j in all Ameri- 
ca, built by Europeans, is St. Domingo. It is a Span- 
ifh town, and was founded by Bartholomew Columbus, 
brother to the admiral, in 1504, who gave it that name 
in honour of his father Dominic, . and by which the 
whole ifland is fometimes named. 

The principal French town. is Care Francois, the: 


capital, which contained, before its deftrugtion 1 in I 7939 : 


about 8,000 whites and blacks. 
waco he following i isa ftatement of the produce, popula. 
tion and commeree, of the French colony ef F {ifpanic- 
- Ja, in the year 1588 : White people, 2: FOES 

ere of ¢olour, 21,808, | ie a Bo Ro: 
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¥0,22 7091. of white fugar, | 930,016lb. of indigo. 
93,177,518 do.- brut do. 6,286,126 do. cotton’ 
/68,151,18% do. | coffee, 12995dre! ffedfkins” 


ee Sold to American, Englifh and Dutch Smugglers. 


42 53000,000lb. brut fugars, 
12,000,000 do. coffee, 


The molaffes exported in American bottoms, valucd 
at 1,009,000 dollars ; precious wood exported in French 
fhips, 260,000 dollars. oa 

The Negroes, im’ the French divifion of this ifland, 
have for feyeral years pat been ina {tate of infurrection. 
Tn the. progrefs of thefe dreadful diturbances, which 
have, not yet fubfided, the planters, and-others, have 

“fultained immenfe loffes. ery 

Porto Rico,| Situated between 64 and 67 degrees W. y 

Jong. and in 18 degrees N. lat. lying between Hifpant- 
ola and St. Chriftopher’s, is roo miles long, and 4o 
broad. * The foil is beautifully diverfiaed sah woods, 
vallies and-plains ; and is very fertile, producing tle 
fame fruits as the Sther iflandi. . 

Porto Rico, the capital town, fands in a little if. 
and on the north fide, forming a capacious harbour, 
defended by forts and batteries, which render the tow n 

almoi inacceflible. 

Frinidad.|~ Sitmated i ciettin 59 and 62 degrees w. 

- tong, and in 10 degrees N. lat. lies between, the ifland 
“oF “Pobago and the S eae: Main; from which it is’ 
feparated by; the Strai Daridte <It'is about go miles 
long, and 60 broad, jand i isan unhealthful, but f uitfal” 
Apot, producihg ois ar, fine tobacco, indigo, ginger, | a 
varlety of fruit, and fome cotton trees. : 

Margaretta.) Si uated in 64. degrees W. long, and 
‘Lr? 30’ N. fat. feparated from the ‘northern ‘eoaht of 
New Andalofia, in-Terra Firma, by a trait of 24 miles, 
and is about 40-miles in length, and 24 in breadth ; and 
__ being always verdant, affords a moft agreeable profps ey 

. The iflaad abounds in pafture, maize, and. fruit. 

“There are many other {mall iflands in thefe {eas, to 

ch the Spaniards have paid no attention... We thal! 
fore Vide i pea: Paid Horn into the: South Seas, — 

Susman" j 


| 3,000,000lb. of cotton, | 
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where the firft Spanifh ifland of any importance is, ¥ 
_ Cnitok, on the coaft of Chili, whichhas a governor, — 
- and fome harbours*well fortified. me 
Juan Fernandes.) Lying in 83 degrees W. long. and | 
$3°S. lat. 300 miles weft of Chili. This ifland is uain-: 
habited ; but having fome good harbours, it is found: | 
extremely convenient for the Englifh cruifers to touch,” 
atand water. This ifland is famous for having given. — 
rife to the celebrated romance of Robinfon Crifoe. It. | 
feems, one Alexander Selkirk, a Scotchman, was left 
athore mthis-folitary place, by his. captain, where he. 4 
lived for fome years, until he was difcovered by captain, | 
‘Woods Regers, in 1709 3 when taken up he had al: 3 
mot forgotten his native language... He was dreffed in. ¥ 
goat fins, and would drink nothing but water. Dar. | 
ang his abode in this ifland, he lad killed’ sco coats, 
which he caught by runuing them down ;-and he marke. 
ed as many, more onthe ear, which he Jet go. Some... 
of thefe were caught zo years.after, by Lord Anfon’s, 
people ; their venerable afpect and majeftic beards, dif-. — 
covered {trong fymptoms of antiquity. 4 
_. Selkirk, upon his. return to. England, was advifed to. + 
‘publifh an. account of his life and adventures imhis little ” 
- kingdom. He isfaid to have put his papers into the. — 
hands of Daniel Defoe; to prepare them for publication. 
But that writer, by the help of thofe papers, and a live- 
ly fancy, transformed Alexander Selkirk into Rob- 
- _infon Crufpe, and returned: Selkirk his papers again ;. 
fo that the latter. derived no advantage from them.. 
‘Lhey were probably too indigefted for publication, and. 
Defce might derive little from them, but thofe hints. 
which might give rife to his own celebrated perform. 
ance, a. ste 
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ae 
E have already Sosa ye o. colony ; 
| upon the Spanith ifland of apiola, or St. “ 
eae as the mott important of all ch, foreign fet-,- 
giements. We fhall next! proceed to the iflandsof which ‘ 
‘the French have the fole poffellion, beginning with the 
large ‘and important Gne of Martinico. 
- Martinico, which is fituated between 14 and 15. de: 
grees’ of Nlat. and in G2 degrees W. long. lying about 
40 degrees N, Weof Barbadoes, is about 6o miles in 
length, and*30 in breadth. “lhe inland part’ of it SROs, 
hilly, from which are poured out upon every fide, a ' 
number a agreeable and ufeful rivers, which adormand , 
_ enrich, ifland in a high degree, The produce of 4y 
othe foi Saefigesy cotton, indigo, ginger, and fruits. 
' Martinico is the refidenee of the governor of the French 
‘iflands-in thefe feas. Its bays and harbours are numei- 
ous, fafe, commodious, and well fortified. ’ 
“ eee Score is about 30 leagues north of Martiniéo, ¥, 
as many fouth of Antigna; being 45 miles 
Joo and 3% broad. Its foil is equally fertile, and — 
~ abounds in she fame productions with that of Martinicos i ie 
a St. Lucia, 80. miles. northwelt of DBarbadoes, is 23 aa 
uit ength, and 42 “ breadth. ‘he foil in chalk a 
Sie: sly rich. + arise excellent timber, ot 
da vith, 9 afant ri no SA es 
lard isfituated about 11 degreesN. 
nth Barbadoes, and about the fame Sp 
Spanish Main. | It is aboutge tailes 
n length, and 9 in breadth. It has a fruieful (all, ea & Oe 
‘ ble gh a9 w@ fugar, and indeed everything s 
= raifed incthe® elt Indies, with the sade of ; 
amon, hutmes, and gum copal.). Itis well wa | 
tered pelted iprings. It was taken by the ef 
a 
; 


. 
~~ 


~Briuth in 1793. ae 
halemenv,* Deftaday 3 and Marigalante, ave stales : 5 
ima nig ir nei of Ansigaa: 
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are brought from the United States, or exported: 
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- 
* 


- TA’ ig 0: 5 alee 
S2. Euflatins, or Euftatia, S A reba ae We 
Jong. and three leagues northweft of St. Chriftopher’s, 
is Orly a mountain, about 29 miles in compafs, rifing | 
out of the fea like a pyramid, and almoft round. But. ~ 
though fo fmall, and inconyeniently laid out by nature; 7 
the indu&ry of the Dutch have made it turn to very © 
good account ; and it is faid to contain 5,00q whites and. ~ 
15,000 negroes. he fides of: the mountains are laid | 
out in very pretty fettlements ; but they have neither. / 
iprings nor rivers. They raife here fugar and to-. — 
bacco. - : a 
- Curafou, fituated in t2degrees.north latitude, 9 or 10, © 
leagues from the continent.of Terra Firma, is 30 miles. | 
Jong, and 10 broad. It feems.as if it were fated, that. — 
the ingenuity; and patience of. the Hollanders.fhould. — 
every where, both in Kurope and America, be employ-. q 
ed in firhting- again an unfriendly foil ; for the ifland, | 
is not only barren and dependent on the rains. for its; — 
water, but the harbour is naturally one.of the worft in. 
America, yet the Dutch have entirely, remedied that : 
defe& ; they have upon this harbour one of the largelt, 
and by far, the moft elegant, and cleanly towns in the. 
Wiel Tndiesi.”... sti nis ware Che ea 
_.. The trade of Curaffou, even in time of peace, is faid: 
_to be annually worth to the Dutch,nolefs than 500,000. . z 
But in time of. war, the profit is ftill greater, for then. 
it becomes, the common emporium of the Weft Indies ¢.. 
it affords a retreat. to fhips of: all nations, and refufes. — 
none of them. arms and ammunition. The French come 
hither to buy beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, which . 


-. ¥reland ; fo that whether in peace or in. war, the 
oo this Mland flourithess.y2 aes 6 ee 


NEW DISCOVERIES. ae: 
Danifh, Weft Indies. 


—_———— 


Se. Thomas - N inconfiderable member of the Ca-. 
Bag 7 ribbees, is fituated in 64° W, long. 
nd 18° N, lat. about 15 miles in circumference, and 
s a fafe and commodious harbour. It produces up- 
‘wards of 3,000 hogtheads of fugar, befides other Weft . 
India commodities. eR 
St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, another {mall and unhealthy 
ifland, lying about five leagues eaft of St. Thomas, ten 
or twelve leagues in length, and three or four where it 
is broadeft. From a perfect defert, a few years fince, | 
it has rifen into confiderable importance. 


New: Difcoveries. 


—_---~ 


UR knowledge of the globe has been confiderably 

* augmented by the late difcoveries of Ruffian, 
Britifh, and American navigators, which have been nu-. 
merous and important. . 
_ The Northern et ae This confifts of fevera] - 
groupes of iflands, which are fituated bet-veen the eaftern | 
coaft of Kamtfchatka and the weftern coaft of the con-. ° 
tinent of America. 

The moft perfec equality reigns among thefe ifland- 
ers. They feed théir children, when very young, with: 
the coarfelt fleth, and for the moft part raw. If an in-. 
fant cries, the mother immediately carries it to the fea 
— fide, and, whether it be fummer.or winter, holds it nak- 

ed inthe water until itis quiet. “This cuwftom is fo far 

from doing the children any harm, that it hardens them 
againft the cold, and they accordingly go barefooted | 
ar the winter without the leatt inconvenience, © 
The leaft afflition prompts them to fuicide ; the appre- 
henfion of even an uncertain evil, often leads them to 
dsipair ; and they put an end to their days with great 

arent intnfbility. ) 

es. wie ee 


of June, 1767. [tis fitua al : 
—fouth latitude, and between, 149°} ii hae 1 . 


‘sing ; a 
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The Pelew [ands }. TheAntelope Pucker (below ng 
to the Eaft India Company). wasiwrecked on one of} 
them in Auguft, 1783. From the acco unts given of. 
thefe iflands, by captain Wilion, who commanded the’ 
Packet, it appears that they are:fi itufated between. the’ 


sth and oth degrees of north latitude, and between 3p 


and 136 deorees of éaft longitude from Greenwich. 

The natives of thefe’ iflands gas a flout, well made 
people. - re 

The government i 1 nonerentae and’ the king is ab- 
folute, ‘but his power is exercifed more with the toild- 
Bets of a father than a fovereign. 

‘It appears that when the En salith were thrown onone 
of thefe iflands, they were LNs by the natives with 
the greateft humanity -and hofpitality ; and till their 
departure, experienced.the utmoft cotrtely and atten- » 


qo" 4. They felt-our people were diftreiied, and in con- 


equence, wilhed they fhould thare. whatever they had 
to give. It was not that worldly munificence, that bé- 
ftows and {preads its favours with a diftant eye to retri- 


bution. Ir was the pure emotion of native benevo- - 
‘ence. It was the love. of. man to man. It was a fcene: 


that pictures human nature. in triumphant colouring 5 


and ‘whilft. their liberality g gratined the ee their Vit~ 


99 a <4 


tue ftruck the heart. 
» dagrakams Lands.) Thefe iflands were “difeovered’ 
by, Capt. Jofeph Ingraham, of Botton, commander of 
the brigantine Hope, _ on the aoth_ of. April, * T79%% 


| ‘They lie between 8° 3’ and 8° cs’ §. lat. and. between. 
1g0°-19/,.and 141° 18° W. lon. from London. “They: 


are 5a in number,. which. Capt. Ingraham named as 

iolowe, viz, W afhington, Arte Federal, 

Franklin, Hancock, Knox, ae : 
Otaheite, was difcover red 


i: at 2h) Ful d, HAS 2 
x A day memorab le to “Americans, as on 
ie Revolutisnary War in pe gan ene! at 
~ battle Of Levingtonn oP K- ogee 
+ ee he: Marquclas. Hlands are bons nm 
‘50 leagues Ey 5, E. from Ingraham’s i i 
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long. Some parts. of Otaheite are very populous ; and. 
Capt. Cook was of opinion, that the number of inhabit- 
‘ants on the whole ifland amounted to 2c4,000, includ-. 
ing women and children.. ‘They are ‘remarkable for a 
their cleanlinefs.; for both men.and women conftantly . 
wafh their whole bodies in running water, three times 
‘every day. ‘heir language is foft and melodious, and: 
abounds with vowels. sais 
The inhabitants of Otaheite believe in one Supreme 
Deity, but at the fame time acknowledge a variety of 
fubordinate deities:; they offer up their prayers without: 
the ufe of idols, and belfeve the exiftence of the foul im. 
a feparate fate, where there are two fituations, of differ- 
ent degrees:of happinefs. Otaheite is faid to be able to. 
fend out 1,720 war canoes, and 68;oco fighting men. 
Society [linds, fo called in honour of the Royal Soci-- 
ety, were difcovered by Capt. Cook, in the year 1769. 
The Friendly Iflands.| ‘Thefe iflands were fo named: 
by Capt. Cook,in the year 1773, on account of the 
friend{hip which appeared to fabfilt among the inhabit-. 
‘ants, and from their. courteous behaviour to ftrangers. 
Their great men are fond of a fingular kind of luxury, . 
which is,’to have women fit befide them all night, and » 
beat on different parts of their body until they go to 
fleep ; after which, they relax a little of their labour, 
unlefs they appear likely to wake 3 in which cafe they 
redouble their. exertions, until they-are again fa@ 
‘afleep. Meee) ren? fs ak | 
New Zealand was firh® difcovered by Tafman, the- * 
Dutch navigator, inthe year 1642. From the late dit i 
coveries of Capt. Cook, who failed round it, itis found © 
to confit of two large iflands, divided from each other 
by a ftrait, 4 or 5 leagues broad. ‘They are fituat- ; 
ed between the latitudes pf 34 and 48 degrees fouth, . ; 
and between the longitudes of 166 and 180 degrees ealt. * 
of Greenwich. EARS ie hens Sinaia 
‘We conclude this article with the following charac-. 


ter of Capt. Cook, to perpetuate the memory and fer- 4 
\wices of fo excellent a navigator and commander, 
Perhaps no: fcience .ever received greater additions r 
rem the labours ofa fingle man, than geography has. 
Be sa eet yy Oe ee ce 
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cc ON DISCOVERIES. 
» done from thofe of Capt. Cook. In his firft voyage te: 
> the South Seas, he diftévered the Society Iflands; dea: 
termined the infularity “Of New Zealand; difcovered 
the Straits which feparate the two iflands, and are calle a 
after his name ; and made’a complete furvey of both. 
He afterwards explored the eaftern coaft of New Hol. 
land, hitherto anknown ; an ‘extent of 27 degrees of 
latitude, or upwards of 2,000 miles. yd 4 
In his fecond expedition he folved the great problem’ 
of a fouthern continent, having traverfed that hemif- 
phere between the latitude of 40°.and 70°, in fuch a 
7 manner as not to leave a poflibility of its’exiftence, un-_ 
. lefs near the pole, and ont of the reach of navigation. | 
~ During this voyage he difcoveted New"Caledonia, the 
Targeft ifland ih’the foutherh Pacife, except, New Zea- | 

Jand ; the ifland of Georgia and an unknown coal, 

which he named Sandwich land, the. Jae of the fouth- 4 

_.» ern hemifphere; and having twice #ifited’ the tropical 4 
feas, he fettled the fituations. of the old, and.made fev- | 

eral new ditoptries. 0 Re ae Fe Pat . 
But the lat voyage is ditinguilted above all the ret, @ 


; by the extent and importance of sits difcoveries. | Be-1% 
fides feveral fmaller iflands ‘in The fouthern Pacific, he * 
_difcovered, to the north of the, equinoxial line, the 
group? called the Sandwich Iflands, which from their 
fituation and produions, bid fairer for Becoming an | 

. object of A ee in the fyftem of European navi- 
_ gation, than any other difecvery inthe Sonth Sea. He 
afterwards explored what had hitherto remained un- 
known of the weftern coaft of America; from the lat. of | 

43° to 70° north, containing. an extent of 3,500 miles ; 
_aicertained the proximity of the two great continents of - 
_ Afia and America; paffed the flraits between them, 
>and furveyed the coalt on each fide, to fach a height of ~ 
_ northern latitude, as to dér on{lrate the impratticability * 
.*~ of a paflage in that hemifphere; from the Atlantic into: ~ 
the Pacific Ocean, either by an eaficrn or weftern courfe. 
In fhort, if we except the Sea of Amur, and the 
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‘ ‘NEW DISCOVERIES. Re 
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As a navigator, his fervices were not, perhaps, lefs 
fplendid ; certainly not lefs important and meritorious. 
The method which he difcovered, and fo fuccefsfully 
_purfued, of preferving the health of feamen, forms a 


new era in navigation, and will tranfmit his name to 
‘future ages, among the friends-and benefactors of man- 


kind. 

 ‘Thofe who are converfant in naval hiftory, need not 
‘be told at how dear a rate the advantages which have 
been fought, through the medium.of long voyages at fea, 
have always. been’ purchafed. That dreadful diforder 
which is peculiar: to the fervice, and whofe ravages 
have marked the tracks of difcoverers with circumftan- 


ces almoft too fhocking to relate, muft, without exer- - 
cifing an unwarrantable tyranny over the lives of our 


feamen, have proved an infuperable obfacle to the prof- 
ecution of fuch enterprizes.. It was referved for Capt. 
Cook, to fhow the world, by repeated trials, that voy- 
ages might be pxotracted, to the unufual length of three, 
or even four years, in unknown regions, and under ev- 
ery change and rigour of the climate, not only without 
affecting the health, but even without diminifhing the 
probability of life, in the fmalleft degree. 
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From AMERICA we pa/s to the EASTERN Con: | 
TINENT, in the de/cription of which we begin 
with 


Bear OP Oe, 


SiTvATION AND Exrenjr. 


‘Miles. 

Length 3000. bet, § 10° W. &65°E. ton. fr. Lon, 

Breadth 2 5005 erwect 71 36 cand 72° N. latitude. 

OUNDED north, by the Frozen 

Ocean; eaft, by Afia ; fouth, by 
the Mediterranean Sea ; elt by the Atlantic Ocean, 
which feparates it from America. 

Europe is the leaft extenfive quarter of the globe, con- 
taining only about 2,627,574 {quare miles, whereas 
the habitable parts of the world in the other quarters, 
are eftimated at 36,666,806 fquare miles. Here the 
arts of utility and ornament, the fciences, both military 

and civil, have been carried to the greateft perfection. 
If we except the earlieft-ages'of the world, it isin Eu- 
rope that we find the greateft variety of charaétter, gov- 
ernment, and manners, and from whence we draw the 
ogreatelt number of faés and memorials, both for our 
‘entertainment and inftruction. 

Befides monarchies, i in which one ‘man bears the chief» 
fway, there are, in Europe, ariffocracies, or governments — 
of the nobles, and demecracies, or governments of the 
people. Venice, till the late revolution, was < an. exam- 

'. ° ple of the former ; Holland, and fome ftates of Italy 

* and Switzerland, afford examples of the latter. ‘There 
bee Hkewile ‘mized governments, wh. sat cannot be af 
figned to any one clafs. hae : 
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~The chriftian religion is eflablifhed throughout every 
‘part of Europe, except Turkey ; but from the various 
capacities of the human mind, and the different lights 
in which f{peculative opinions are apt to appear, when 
viewed by perfons of different educations and paflions, 
that religion is divided into a number of different fects, 
but which may be comprehended under three general 
-denominations: 1ft, the Greek church; 2d, <u Ro- 
man Catholic; and 3d, Proteftantifm: which laft is . 
again divided into Lutheranifm and Calvinifm, {6 call. 
‘ed from Luther and Calvin, the two diftinguifhed re- 
formers of the 16th century. 

The number of Roman Catholics, before the French 
Revolution, was eftimated at 90,000,000; the number 
-of Proteftants, at about 24,000,000. 

' The languages of Europe are derived from the fix 
“following : The Greek, Latin, Teutonic or Old Ger- 
‘man, the Celtic, Sclavonic, and Gothic. 

_. The armies of all the countries in Europe amount ta 
about two millions of men ; {0 that, fuppofing 140 mill- 
‘tons of anhabitants in Europe, vo more than #5 of the 
~whole population are foldiers. % 

-. The greatcft part of Europe being fituated above the 
4sth degree of northern latitude, and even its mof 
tfouthern provinces being far diftant from the torrid 
‘zone, the {pecies of organized bodies are much lefs nu- 
‘merous in Europe than in the other parts of the globe. 
Thus, for inftance, upon an equal number of fquare ° 


vis to the number of them in Afia, as 1 to 24, to thatin. 
America, as 1 to 245 and to that in Africa, as 4 to 19, 
sand the number of the vegetable fpecies in the other 
‘three divifions of the globe,.is greatly fuperior to that - 
in Europe. But nature has enriched Europewith every 
Mpécies of minerals ; diamonds and platina, perhaps, ex- 
scepted.. Gold, the frit of metals, is not found in Eu- 
trope in fuch abundance as in the other quarters of the 
wworld. However, as the European nations have the 
#kill of making the beft ul of their natural productions, 
fand have taken care to tran{plant into their own {oil as 
r any of the foreign productions as their nature will 
lermit, Eviopc, upon the whole, mutt be allowed to be 
Mok the richeit parts of the globe. _ i 
Rah es Ce 


miles, the number of {pecics of quadrupeds in Europe, ~ 


Vn. 


a climate, which, being tempered with a moderate des! 
Bree: of cold, forms.a race of men, ftrong, bold, active 
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“The greatelt part of Europe is under the’ influence off 


and ingenious ; forced by neceflity to mate the beft ufe 


a they can of the fmaller fhare of vegetable and iat 4 
sy treafures, which their foil produces. 
0 _ Granv Drivistows anp PopuLarion.] The follow- 
ae ing Table exhibits the extent and population, real and | 
a comparative, of the feveral grand divifiors of Europe, 
a in 1787. 3 a 
a T A B as Ei hy J 
| Areas of nh.in 
(ra and Divitions of Europe. thefe ftates Population, beach 
A if fq. miles. fq. wei. 
et Oa ri Ea e mee 
7 Ruffia, Gia Europe) 't,104,976 20,000,000 29 | 
: Sweden, 209,392| 3,000,000 | 14 
» > . Denmark, a) » 182,409 2,300,0C0 124 
| Poland and Lithuania,!. 160,800 8,500,000 | 53. ° 
tt Germany, - 192,000) 26,000,000 | 135 
y The kingdom of 
é Pruffia alone, ie: afer tied bea ees tee 67, 
oa Trance, 163,200| 24,800,000 152 
ye Holland,» | 10,000 » 2,360,000 | 236 
~ Great Britain and | 
fer Ireland, | 100,928 LT,000;000 1Qg 
2s Switzerland ie . 1,800,000 ). 
: } 155299) 1 200,000 4 | 117 
; Galicia and tet} 9 B. Rutner, 5 
ae ‘Mifia,. e 40:5 2 2,800,000 t3 
Fa Italy, it. - 90,000] 16,000,000 | 188 
2 Portugals -.37,376| 2,000,000 |. 65 
= er jungaty: an Tran- ; 6 
es Spain, ihe "i eae 10,0C0,0CO : 68 
ae Rae, . 82,562 7s000;000_ | 38 
~. “England and Wales 7.000,000 |g ko 
alone, eee reigigit’ medium | oe 


hs Buirian Monarel Jo 180,406) 19,51 1,0¢ oo | 109. 


our ope has Redneed to its fubjeaion a great pait ey i 
the other quarters of the world. It governs all that 
pa “the American continent which has been peopled | fk 
from Europe, the United States excepted. It polletics 
almof all the iflands which have been difcovered in the 
three great Oceans, the Pacific, the Atlantic, and, the ef 
Indian. It gives laws to more than half Afia, to the re? 
ereater part of the coaft of Aftica, and to feveral inte-. 
- yior countries of confiderable extent ; fo that nearly Salt : 
of the inhabited world bows to Europe. © ee 


VS sclufive of the. Britith ifles, Evrope contains the 
£3 yn owing principal iflands ; | 


af : ---—- Ot  r —_ 
[ / Iilands. T Chie! “hOW 118, [ Dube 


dn the iin, piceland,, * 7 Skalholr, 


era Ocean. | 
; ( Zealand Furien,Alfen, | 
Baliter, - iLangiand, 
a. Laland, » Femercn, 
‘Baltic Sea. 94 Money Bornholin | 


R. aes Gothland, Aland, Rugen,|. — > 
‘} Ofel, Dagho —_—_ —<— 
a " Uledomn, "W olfia,: sy | ie 
th Ivica, vica, 

tctgy Ag . { aajores, _ {Majorca, 
© Mediterrane- 3 Minorea, PortMa 


> an Seca. _ ~}Cosfica, . Ballia, » 
Ee i » Sardinia, Cagliari, 
$. Py ST oe Usaha Palcrmo, syn 
Adriatic, | Lateef ,Cepha- . Ly 
Gulvos Venice theta » Zant, Leuca e: Riel eos 
3 ie ‘Rhodes, Ne-7) 
Lemnos, 
3 | Denédos Scyros 
Archipelago, ytelene, Scio, Sa- / s 
- and reel 0S Ph sfPatmos, Paros, } uae 
_ Beas, eee f Santorin, |.) 2% 
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DEN MAAR 
PossEssions or DEN MARK tn Evurore.. 


LI. thes, Danith> provinces, in 1787, corttained 


183,400 fquare miles, and, including the colo-. 


mM€$, 2,500,000 inhabitants, 
‘Divifions, So bd les. Population. Chicf Towns. Lnbabjt 
1 Denmark Prop- ; . if 
er, on the Bal-> 13,000 [1,125,500 | Corennactn 87,060 | 
tre Sea, . . 
3) Darehy of Hol-’ f 
ffein, im oo Ger 4,800 | 319,600 } Glukfladt, 25493. 
ieee y ; | } 
2). 3 Norway, .whiwh) ] — | ; 
hag the Atlan-> IT2,Q00 723,141 | Bergen, 118,009 
tic weft, t 
4 daro Hands, - s;000. | ——— on 
5 Teeland, 46,400 46,201 | Skalholt, et, sen 
The whole of Denmark contains 68 towns, 22 bor- 
oughs, 15 earldoms, 16 baroniesy 932 eftatesiof the in-. 
«» Aerior nobility, and 7,000 villages. a? 


< 


Norway contains only 13 towns, z éarldoms, and 27 


tates of the other nobility. ; 
The Danes have iectlements: at Coromandel ia A fia, 


'- on the coalt of Guinea, and other places in Africa, and. 


in Greenland in America, 
Faft and Weft Greenland, a very extenfive country, but 


thinly inhabited. Crazzz reckons only 957 ftated and. 


7,000 wandering inhabitants 1 Mae Greenland. The 


Danes are the only nation 
_ Weit Greenland ;. where, under their proteétion, the. 
. Moravian brethren. have m 
_ eftablifhments. 


who have fettlements in 


Greenldnd is divided into. 


iffionaries, and very ufeful, 


ity Se 
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“ity of it. 
“are very rich corn countries, and abound in 


Wealth and Commerce.) Yt 


of Norway did not require. om 
Denmark, the latter could export a’ confiderable quan-. 
Slefwick, Jutland, Zealand, and Le. 


(ee, 


At 
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he cold and barren kingdom, 
large fupplies of corn from; 
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3 DENMARK 
fe The ‘chief produce of “Norway is wood, 4 
“ * da great variety of peltry-. The mines uf 


fo heenth part of itis fit for agriculture. 
of trade is in favour of Norway, dnd againtd er al 
‘The whole of the exports of Denmark and Heltt 
amounted, in 1768, to 1,382,681 rix dollars; tu 
‘ports to 1,976,8co. The exports of No 

Pras7 Ly and the imports to 1,238, 284. 
Montederes do nét thrive in Denmark. “(i - 
Capital.) Corenuacen is the capital of Denmark 
and the refidence’of the King. Itliesin N. lat. 53° 


hand E. Jong. 312° 50's and ftands on “a- low mar y 
nee on thé margin of the Baltic Sea, and has a 4 
‘beautiful and ian nodidul harbour, which admits only” . 
“One fhip to enter at a time, but is capable of containing — - ; 
500. The roadgor the fhipping begins about two miles) 

| from the town, andis defende od by go pieces of cannon... 
»On the land fide are ‘fome lakes which furniih the inz°7 7 
Mhabiants with plenty of frefh water. ‘The adjacent | 


} 


‘country is pleafant ; and oppofite the city lies the ifland 
of Amiac, which is ecry fruitful, and forms the harbour.’ 
t is Heine to the town by tito bridges. This city is’ 
“more than fix miles in circumf-rence, qud makes a fine* fs, os 
be se a at a diftance. 

~ Religion.] The eRablithed religion is the sdk. . 

Government.) Denmark is a hereditary kingdom, , - 
and governed in an“abfolute manner; but the Danifh , 
) Kings are legal favereigns, and perhips the only legal, 
fovereigns in the 3 for the fenators, pepe? cle er 
igy and. commons, dithemfelvés of their right ax aa 
Well as power, in th r1661, and nade a forme rw 2g = <5 
srender of their li to the then King, Frederie ITT. ~ e 
* Hiftory.]° Denmark, the ancient king the 
Goths, was little known till the year 71 ge? as 
-was King. © Chriftian VI. is the prefent fovereis an 
the vifited England in 1768. — His Queen, the —— Bes, - 
Aulter. of George HI. ‘King of Great Britain, was tude may, 
enly fcized, confined ina eallle as a fate prifoner, and 

hWwards banified the kingdom, The Counts nad 

pe Prande (the® firft, prime pani r, and the’ 
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Queen's phy fician) were feized at the fame time, Janis 
ary 1772, and beheaded the fame year,. ; 
Bartholinus, celebrated for his knowledge of anato~. : 
my, and Tycho Brahe, the famous aftronomer, were. 
natives of.this country. 4 
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HE whole country of: Lapland extends fo far as its 
_ is known, from the North Cape in 71° 30’ N. lat. a 
to the White Sea, under the arctic circle. Part of Lap. 
land belongs to the Danes, and is included in the gov-4 4 
ernment of Wardhuys; part to the Swedes, which is... 
_by far the moft valuable; and fome parts in the eaft,.. : 
to the Mufcovites.or: Ruffians. It is impoffible to point. 
out the dimenfions of each. It has been generally : 
thought, that the Laplanders.are the defcendants of, 
Vinlanders driven out of their own country, and that. 
they take their namie-from Lappes, which fignifies exiles, 
In Lapland, for fome months in the fummer, the fun ; 
“never fets, and during winter it never rifes: but the | 4 
imhabitants.are fo well affifted by the twilight, and the ~ 
aurora borealis, that they never difcontinue their work:. 
en account of the darknefs., 

Climate] The winters here, as may eafily be fonclud- ~ 
ed, are extremely cold. Drifts.of- {now often threaten — 
fo bury the traveller, and cover the ground four or five 
feet deep. A thaw fometimes takes place; and then © 
thie frott that Ps prefents the.Laplander with a_ 
fmooth level of ice, over which he travels with a rein- | 
deer, in a fledge, with inconceivable fwiftnefs. The : 
heats of fummer are exceflive for a fhort time ;.and the, 
cataracts, which dafh from the mountains, often prefent : 

to the eye the moit picturefque appearances. 

People, Cuftoms De Manners.) ‘The majority of the 
apaplanders are Pagans. The number and oddities of | 
their fuperftitions have induced the northern | traders tox, 
ges that. they are fkjlled. i na ands divination... 
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_ ing without form or fubftance, they aflign to them nei- - 
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They fill retain the worfhip of many of the Tentonic. 
Is; but have among them great remains of the Druid- 
ical inflitutions.. They believe the tranfmigration of 


the foul; and have feftivals fet apart for the worfhip of 
certain genii, called Jeuhles, who they think inhabit the 


air, and have great power over human actions; butbe-- 


Ps 


_ ther images nor ftatues. . 


The employment of the women confifts in making 


_ nets for the fifhery, in drying fifh and meat, in milking 


but it is underftood to 


the rein-deer, in. Wey 5 cheefe, and in tanning hidess- , 
e the bufinefs of the men to: 

look after. the kitchen, in which, it is faid, the women. 
never interfere. = 

The Laplanders live in huts in the form of tents, from 
25 to-go feet in diameter, and not much above fix feet { 
in height. They cover them according to the feafon,.° — 
and the means of the poffeffor ; fome with briers, bark *— 
ef birch, and linen; others with turf, coarfe cloth, or) 
felt, or the old fkins of rein-deer. The door is of felt, . 
made like two curtains, which open afunder. A little 
place furrounded with ftones is made in the middle of 
the hut, for fire, over which a chain is fufpended to hang 
the kettle upon. In winter; at night, they put their | 
naked fect into a fur bag. 
- Lapland is but poorly peopled, owing to the general’ 
barrenne(fs of its foil.. -‘The whole number of its inhab+- 
itants may amount to about 60,000. Both men and 
women are in general confiderably fhorter than mcrey 
fouthern Europeans. Maupertius meafured a woman. 
who was fuckling her child, whofe. height did not ex» 
ceed four feet two inches and a half; they make, how- 
ever, a much more agreeable appearance than the men, , _ 
who are often ill fhaped and ugly, and their heads too 
large for their bodies. ©The women -are complaifant, 
chafte, often well made, and extremely nervous ; which 
is allo obfervable among the men, although more rarely, KE 
_When a Laplander mtends to marry a female, he,or 


Mis friends, court her father with brandy ; when with 
efome difficulty he gains admittance to his fair one, he 


efcrs hot a beaver’s tongue, or fome other eatable, 


oo which. 
a “cad 


ee 


Boundaries. 


- Denmark and the Baltic; welt; by Norway. The 
whole kingdom of Sw eden contains 104 towns, 80,250 
_ villages, and 1,300 eftates of ‘the nobility. ~Next to” 


. the refidence of the King, is fituated i in‘N, lat. 59° 204 


| aS or oad; and the, market Places petal, oe 
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which fhe Be td before company, but accepts of in pri . 
vate. Cohabitation often precedes marriage ; but eve: 9 
ery admittance to the fair one is purchafed from her ¥ 
father, by her lover, with a bottle of brandy, and this | 
prolongs ‘the courtthip fometimes for three years. The’ 
prieft of the parifh at laft celebrates the nuptials ;.but | 
the bridegroom is obliged to ferve his father in-law for 
four years after. He then carries his wife and her for. = 
tune home. | | 
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. SITUATION- AND Exrenr. 
t ‘ Miles. : hr 
Length 800 Ps 55° and 70° N, lat: 4 
Breadth a mere’y 10° and 30° E. long. °. 3 


OUNDED north, by thé Frozed: 
Ocean; eaft, by Ratlia’; ; fouth, by 9 


Ruflia, Sw eden i is the largeft {tate in Europe. 


, 


Divifions. . 89. Miles Poputstion Cop. Towns. 
x Sweden. Pro er, SrocKHOLM, 

2 Gothland, - 4 a 64,000)4;100.8c0 jy elt inhabitants« 
3 Nordland, +s} 95.472} 150,000 Lund. ‘ 
-@ Lapland, + — 

5Finland, . . . 48,789) 624,000, - Abo, - 
6 Swedifh Pomerania, | 15440) 100,550 |. » Bergen, 1402 ‘inh: 


4 In the Weft Indies, Sweden obtained from Fraace, in, seat TG 
1785, the ifland of Barthelami. , 


Via: 
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Capital} Stockont, the capital of Sweden, and iy 


rf 


and-E. long. 19°40", 760. miles N. 5. from London. 
Stand! ing at the junction of the Baltic Sea, and the le xe 
Maler, it has the advantage of both falt 2 ireth water. 
It is built partly on fix iflands, and partly on pen 

and its circuitis computed ata 2 miles. I 
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ver of the town properly called the city, are above 5000 
houfes, molt of them ftanding on piles, They are built 
ntirely of ftone, and are four or five ftories high; but 

fs are covered with copper or fron plates, and others 

with tiles. 

All parts of this city are connected by bridges. It 

affords a fine profpeét of the lake Maler on one fide, 

and of the harbour on the other. ‘The number of im- 

habitants who pay taxes, is computed at 60,000. 

Climate, Soil, Exports and Imports. Sweden bas a cold 

»but healthful climate. Linnzus reckons 1300 {pecies of 

plants, and 1400 {pecies of animals, in this kingdom. 

~The induftry of the inhabitants, in arts and agriculture, 
has raifed it to the rank of a fecondary European power, 

Sweden imports 300,000 tons of corn, and 4,535 hogf 

Theads of {pirituous liquors, befides hemp, flax, fait, wine, 

Nbeef, filk, paper, leather, and Ealt and Wei India goods, 

"The exports of Sweden confilt chicily of wood, pitch, 

tar, fifh, furs, copper, iron, fome gold and filver, and 

other minerals, to the amount iri the year 1768, of up- 
twards of 13 millions of dollars; and their imports ia the 

Mame year amounted to Jittle more than 19 millions of- 
dollars, The Swedes trade to all parts of Europe, to the: 

Levant, the Ealt and Weit Indies, to Africa and China, 

Revenue.) In 1784, four millions of rix dollars. 
~ Government.) Since the memorable revolution in 

9772, Sweden may be called a monarchy. The fenate 
ftill claim fome tharve in the adminillration, but its mem- 

bers are- chofen-by the King. The King has the ab- 

folute difpoial of the army, and has the power of calling 
and of ditfolving the ailembly of the ftates; but he can. 

spot! impofe any new tax, without confulting the aigt» A 

he fenate is the higheft court or council in the oe 

dom, and is compofed of 17 fenators, or fupreme coun- — 

‘fellors.. The provinces are under governors, called pro- 

-vincial captains. 

Army.) In 1784, it confifted of 50,421 men. 

_ Religion.) religion eltablifhed in Sweden is the 

Dutheran, which the fovereign mui profefs, and is en- 

aged to maintain in the kingdom. vinifts, Roman 
tholics and Jews are tolerated. The fuperior cler- 
of Sweden have preferved the dignities of the Roman 

01 oF the Archbifhop of. 
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“Wotal, of 14 Bifhops, and of 192 ee The j 
rifdidion in ecclefiattical matters is in the bands. of 197) 
confiftories. The number of the inferior cleray, comes 
prehending the minilters of parithes, &e. amounts only} 
(ROHER 87. ; 
_ fliffery. We have no account of this country till th 1 
foreign of “Bornio IIL ALD. 7140 Margaret, Queen of) 
| 


; Denmark and. Norway, was, called to the throne of | 
ee Sweden, on the forced refigr ation of Albert their King ; 
ae AD). 984. Et periinied: mired to the Danifh crown® 
' till 1523, when the famous Guftavus hist expelled them 
Danes, and ever fince it has remained independent ; but J 
was” made an abfolute monarchy: by Gul Rave a ETL in} 
/ 9772.’ ‘The: late King, Guftavus1V. was ainaredl 
CORSE Ankerfrom, on the -16th of March, 1792; and .wasy 
. faceeeded by his fon, the prefént King; chen 14 years 
“= old. The enthufiaftic. aflafin, amid the » ereatelt fuisg 
. ere gloried 1 in his UeRY: 
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a “MUSCOvY, on THe RUSSIAN EMPIRE} 
; Ue In EUROPE AND ASIA, | “a ws) 
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ae si Situation and EXTENT. aM a 


a 
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_ Miles. 


sen. 4,802) % tween 122°20)-& 180? 207 E. long.) 
‘Breadth 1,200 J Shee 44°40’ and 72° WN. Jato 


NHIS ‘nine empire ftretches from the Baltic Sed, 5; 

and Sweden on the weft, to Kamtfthatka and th 
Pacific Ocean on the’eaft; and fromthe Frozen Ocean! 
on the north, to nearly the 44th dies of lat/on the fourths’ 
en which fide it is bounded by Poland, Litrle Qartary, 
mT turkey, vai the ea an ib plore ce Seas, Crag 
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Thecountry now.  doMeRIn under the 
nny or the Ruffias, is of an extent néarly e 
 ¥elt-of Europe, and greater th: : 
the zenith of its power, or the e 
By Alexander, or both put tog: 
"Dis pie eee aad. ey mans vi 


oy ig RUSSIA. as 
Sc. ae 
GC. overr ments, Ivheb. ehinsh Tnbaby a oi 


| Sunt part of Ruffia, 39 40 ,000,000F Peterfburg, 217,948) | S 
| Afiatic Ruffia; 12 4,000,060. Cafan, 25,009 Bi 2 
i The fuperiority of-the European part over the va re 
‘pat uncultivated provinces of Afiay is ftriking, The 
srovinces acquired by the divifion of Poland are highly & 
waluable to Ruifia, to which the acquifition of “Crim: ea is “ 
Phy no. means comparable in value. 5 ij. Gee 
». This immenfe empire comprehends upwards. 
different nations ; and the number of languages 18, 
| pofed not to be lefs than the number of nations, | 
Wealth and Commerce.) Info vaft a tract of country 
the empire of Ruflia, {preading under many degr 
latitude, watered by more than eight rivers, whic 
through the fpace of 2000 miles, and croffed by an | - 
tenfive chain of mounta‘ns, we may expect to find an in= 
finite number of natural productions, though we muft 
make fome allowances for the great deferts of Siberia, 
-and the many parts, not yet thoroughly inveltigated by 
natural hiflorians. The f{pecies of plants peculiar ta 2 
“part of the globe, which have already been difcove 
amount to many thoufands, The foil contains al no! 
minerals, tin, platina, and fome iemi-metals exe 
enitepbounds with animals of almoft alk the varie ; 
kinds, and has many that have never been defcribed. It — 
has the greateft variety cf the fineft fur. In 1781, there’ © 
Were exported from Peterfburg alone, 428,87 “ Gites of, 
hares, 36, 904 of grey fquirrels, 1,354 of bears, 2,019) 
| ermine, 5,639 of foxes, 00 of wild cats, befides thofe 
of wolves, and of the fi/lic, (a beautiful animal of the rat oe 
kind) exclufive vf the exportation of the fame articles” 
from Archangel, Rie and the Cafpian fea. Inone year 
there were exported from Archangel, 783,ceo'pud ef © ~ 
tallow, (a pud is equal to 40lb.) 8,602 pud of candles, — 4 ge 
~and 1:02 padof butter. In 1781 from Peterfbur Peay . 4 
pud of red leather, 10,885 pud of leasheiae ae. 
530,656 pud of candles, 50,0co pud of SARC Att | 
| pid of ox bones, 990 calveikins. The fifheri apes ? i 
ing to Rufia are very productive. The forefte ofifir’ 
strees are immenfely valuable. Oak and beech donot - 
tO nee. a plein oie Beyo the Path. as of north - 
a | Fatitoder oe “ne 


ie Dratieiae. They export timber, pitch, t tar, and pot-afh to. 
a vait amount. Rye, wheat, tobacco, hemp, dax, fail : 
~~ -eloth,'linfeed oil, flaxfeed, iron, filver, copper, falt, jaf- 
Una» (9 285 niarble, granite, &c. are among the produétions of - 
 Ruffia. The whole of the exports of Ruffia amounted, 
inn 78 35 to nearly i 3,000,000 of rubles er dollars; the © 
imports did not much exceed the fum of 12,000,000. _ 
The imports confift chiefly of wine, {pices, fruits, fine. 
cloth, and other manufactured commodities and articles 
ef luxury. There are faid to be, at prefent, no more 
than 484 manufacturers in the whole empire. 
eae Army. } It confittedy in 1772, of 600,000 men. In 
3 ErSaso 368,901. : 
Navy.) Sixty-three armed fhips, and 20,000 failors. — 
ae SGieernonbit. } The Emperor or Autocrator of Ruffia, + 
3s abfoltte. He muft be of the Greek church, by the _ 
ancient cuftom of the empire. ‘The only written fun- 
damental law exifting, is that of Peter I. by which the 
right of fucceffion to the throne depends entirely on the © 
hice of the reigning monarch, who has unlimited au- _ 
| acy over the lives and property of all his fubjects. A 
@ management of public affairs is entrufted to fevers } 


alvdepartments. At the head of ‘all thofe concerned 
in the ‘regulftion of internal affairs (the ecclefiaftical fy- 
“nod excepted) is the fenate, under the prefidency of a 
chancellor and vice chancellor. The fovereign nomi- — 
nates the metubers of this fupreme court, which is dis © 
Ee ‘vided into 6 chambers, 4 at Peterfburg and 2 at Mof- 
cow. The provinces are ruled by governors apuoiitad a 
ce by the fovereign, containing, on an odd ak 33 400,008 
~~ > fubjects. 
Chief Cities.) PErERssurc, the capital of Ruiia, 
Nes at the. JenehoR of the river Neva with the La. 
doga’ in N. lat. 59° 57’, and E. long. 31°; but the read- _ 
ermay havea better idea of its fituation, by being ing © 
yeerined ‘that it fands on‘both fides the river Neva, bee. 
» tween that lake and the bottom of the Finland gulf. 1 
_» the year 1764, this city confiftéd of a few fmall af 
; Ents, © ona fpot fo marfhy that the ground was 
into nine iflands. It now extends about: fix milesevery 
wayyy: a contains” eet: iracure a mificence, | 
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- "The city of Mofcow, formerly the capital of this.  — 
‘great empire, ftands on a pleafant plain, in N. lay 55° 
-40', E. long. 38°; 1,414 miles N. E.of London. ‘The 
river Mofkwa, running through it in a winding courfe, 
-and feveral eminences, inter{perfed with gardens, groves, 
‘and lawns, form moft delightful profpects. It feems 
‘father to be a cultivated country than >a city. The 
‘ground it ftands on is computed to be 16 miles in cir- 
‘cumference. It contains 1,400 churches, The num: 
‘ber of inhabitants is about 250,000, befides 50,000 in 
‘the adjacent villages. | 
The great bell of Mofcow, the largeft in the world, 
weighs 443,772 pounds. . ery 
Religion.) ©The religion eftablifhed in the Ruffian 
empire, is the Greek. The moft eflential pointin 
which their profeflion of faith differs from that of the — 
Latin church, is the dottrine, that the Holy Ghoftpro- 
ceeds from the Father only. Their worfhip is as much 
overloaded with ceremonies as the Roman Catholic, 


Saints are held in veneration, and painted images: ‘om 
them, but no ftatnes, are fuffered in the chure baa 
The church has been governed -fince the time of fn 


wa 


the great, by a national council, called the Holy Syt d, 
Marriage is forbidden to the Archbifhops and Bifhops, ~ 
but is allowed to the inferior clergy. There are47Q ~ 
convents for men, 74 for women, in which*are about ~~ 
0,000 perfons. Above gco,000 peafants belong to 
die eftates in poffeffion of the clergy. 

Hiftory.| The earlieft{ authentic account we hare 
of Rufia, is, A.D. 862, when Ruric was grand duke é 
of Novogorod, inthis country. Inthe yearg81, Wok 
idimer was the firit’Chriftian King, ‘The Poles con- _ 
quered it about 10583 but it is uncertain how long they 
kept it. Andrey I, began his reign ap se laid 
the foundation of Mofeow, About 1,200 of the Mun- 
gul Tartars conquered it, and held it fubjeét to. them 
till 1540, when John Bafilowitz reftored it to indepen-. 
dency. About the middle of the fixteenth century, the 
“Ruflians difeoveréd and conquered Siberia. It became : 
Yan empire 1721, when Peter I. afflumed the title of Em- Re 

eror of all the Ruffias, which was admitted by the pow- 

of Europe, to be obferved in future negociations = 
Mththe court of Peter{burg. , 
Vee. Da | The 
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The reign of Elizabeth, in the courfe of the laft cen- ” 
tury, is remarkable, on account of her abolifhing the 
fe of torture, and governing her fubjeéts for twenty — 
years without inflicting a fingle capital punifhment. 

The late Emprefs Catharine employed herfelf in found- _ 
ing a number of {chools, for the education of the lower — 
clafles of her fubjects, throughout the beftinhabited parts - 
of the empire ; an inftitution of the moft beneficial ten- 
dency. She died in 1797, and was fucceeded by her 
fon Paul; fince dead, and fucceeded by Alexander I. 
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Between 49° and 58° so’ North latitude, and 2° 
Eaft, and 6° 20’ Weft longitude. 


: Divifions. Sq. miler / population, | capital. inhabitants. 
SA UNGLAND and Wales, 54,122 | 7,000,000 | Lonnon, 800,00 © 


Scotland, 25,100 | 1,300,000 | Edinburg, 80,000 
eland, 21,216 | 2,161,514 } Dublin, 160,000 
a Counties. Counties. | 
England is divided into 40 | Scotland, 31 and 2 ftewardfhips. 
Ireland, 32in 4 provinces. 


Wales, 12 


Britifh Pofefions beyond the Seas. 


1. In Europe, the fortrefs of Gibraltar, onthe coait 
of Spain; 3,200 inhabitants. | 
2. In Arrica, Cabo Corfe, on the coaft of Guinea, 
and fome other forts there near the Gambia, and the 
ifland of St. Helena. | 
3. In Asta, the extenfive countries of Bengal, Ba- 

har, and part of Orixa. 1. The capital of Bengal, is © 
Calcutta, or Fort William, the refidence of the Governor 
General of the Eaft India fettlements. -Thefe territo- 


ries are computed to contain 10,000,000 inhabitants, 
and to be in extent nearly 150,000 fquare miles. 2. 
indel, of which 


- Large fettlements en’the coaft of Coromandel, of 
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Madras is the capital, containing 80,000: inhabitants. 


3. . The fettlements of Bombay and Surat, on the Mal-- 


_abar coaft, and many other forts and factories on the 
continent of India, and the iflands of Sumatra, Bally, 
and Banca; and the ifland of Ceylon. 
4. In America, the extenfive provinces: of Upper 
and Lower Canada, New Brunfwick and Nova Scotia ; 
fettlements in Labrador and Hudfon’s Bay, the iflands 
of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and St. John, andl the 
the Weft India iflands mentioned in page 294. | 
Wealth and Commerce.| "The two divifions of Great 
Britain, England and Scotland, differ.widely with re- 
fpeét to their natural fertility, and to the wealth of their 
inhabitants. South Britain, or England, abounds with 
all the ufeful productions of thofe couritries of Europe 
which are in parallel latitudes, wine, filk, and fome 
wild animals excepted. - Agriculture, gardening, the 
‘cultivation of all thofe plants which are moft ufeful for 
feeding cattle, and breeding horfes and fheep, are car- 
‘ried on in England to an aftonifhing height. Of about 


42,000,000 acres, which England contains, only 8,500,000 


alien: corn; the relt is either covered with wood, or 
aid out in meadows, gardens, parks, &c¢. and a con- 


is ey shade 1 


eS 


fiderable part is ftill waite land. Yet out of the crops — 


obtained from the fifth part of the lands, there have 


been exported, during the {pace of five years from 1745. 


to 1750, quantities of corn to the value of 7,6c0,000/. 
fterling. The net produce of the Englifh corn land, is 
eftimated at 9,000,000/. fterling. The rents of pafture 
ground, meadows, &c. at 7,00c,00c/. The number of 
people engaged in, and maintained by farming, is fap- 
pofed to be 2,800,coo, England abounds in excel- 
lent cattle and fheep. In the beginning of the laf 
century there’ were fuppofed to be 12,000,000 of 
fheep, and their samber has fince been increafing. In 
the years 1769,1770, and 1771, the value of the wool- 
lens exported from England, including thofe of York- 
fhire, amounted to upwards of 13,500,000/. fterling, 

Copper, tin, lead and iron are found in great abun- 
_dance in Great Britain, where there is made every year 


‘ee 7 — 
©0¢ tons of bar iron. 


England 


‘om 50 to 60,000 tons of pig iron, and from 20 te 
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England polleftes : a great treafure in its inexhaufible 
_ coal mines, which are worked chiefly in the northern, | 

counties, whence the coal is conveyed by. fea, and by~ 
the inland canals to every part of the kingdom. The 
-Taines of Notthumberland alone, fond every year ae 
wards cf 600,c00 chaldrons of coals to Londén, andi 

1,500 vellels.are employed. in, carrying them along the. 

ealtern coaft of England. 

ScoTann’s natural Srodit@ions are greatly: inferior -» 

to thofe of England, both with refpect to plenty and. _ 
varicty. It. produces chiefly flax, hemp, .coals, fome.— 
iron, and much lead. ‘he trade of this country con-. - 
faits chiefly in linen, thread and coals; they have lately 
begun to manufacture cloth, carpets, fugar, &e. 
_. Irevanp is, in moft of its provinces, not inferior in 
’ fertility to England. The chief articles of its produce. | 
are cattle, theep, hogs, and flax; large quantities of ex- 
~ cellent dalted..pork, beef and butter r-are annually exe. 
‘ported. 7 " 

The Irifh wool is very fine. The principal manu-. 
faQure of Ireland, is that of linen, which at prefent is. 
‘a very valuable article of exportation. Fifteen. hun-. 
dred perfons are employed in the filk manufactures ag. 


ah ies te at St pe ae 


Dublin. 


Saat Of: gentus, has provided, by wife and excellent: Jaw 


With the increafe of liberty and induftry,, this king-. 
dom will foon rife to the commercial confequence to, 
which it is entitled by its fertility and fituation. 

The total value of the exports from Ireland to:-Great. - 
Britain, in 1779 and 1780, at an average, was 2,300,000/,. 
‘The balance is greatly in favour of Ireland... _ 

‘The manufadures in England, are, confefledly, with, 
very few exceptions, fuperior to thofe of other countries. 
For this fuperiority, they are nearly equally indebted to. 
national charaéter,. to the fituation of their aueert and: 
to their excellent coniftitution. | mi : 

The Englifh government, favourable to every exer-. 


ya ~ 
il 


for the fecure enjoyment of property acquired b by in- 
gerhity and labour, and. has removed obftacles to i 

dultry, by prohibi ting the importation of fuch ar 
from: anes as. could be manwtaduted at 
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The Britifh iflands, among other advantages for 
favigation, have coalts, the fea line of which, includ- 
ing both Great Britata and Ireland, extends nearly 
3,800 miles. ‘Uhe commerce of Great Britain is im- 
-menfe and increafing. In the years 1783 and 1784, 
the fhips cleared outwards, amounting to 950,000 tons, 
exceeded the number of tons of the {hips employed in 
1760, (24 years before) by upwards of 400,000 tons. 
The value of the cargoes exported in 1784 amounted to 
upwards of 15,000,000/. fterling ; and the net cuftoms 
paid by them into the exchequer were upwards of 
3,000,000/. fterling ; and even this fum was exceeded 
the following vear, 1785, by upwards of 1,000,000/. — 
fterling. The balance of trade in favour of England 
is eftimated at 3,000,000/, The inland trade is valued | 
at 42,000,00c/. fterling. The fifheries of Great Britain. 
are numerous and very productive. The privileged 
trading companies, of which the Eaft India Company, 
chartered in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is the 
principal, carry on the moft important fercign com- . _ 
merce. 

Government.) The government of Great Britain 
may be called a limited monarchy. It is a combina. 
tion of a monarchical and popular government. The * 
king has only the executive power ; the legiflative is 
fhared by him and the parliament, or more properly by 
the people. ‘The crown is hereditary ; both male and 
female defcendants are capable of fucceflion. The 
king muft profefs the Proteftant religion. att Oe: 

eligion.| The eftablifhed religion, in that part of 
Great Britain called England, is the Epitcopal.chureh . 
of England, of which the king, without any fpiritu- 
al power, is the head. The revenues of the church 
of England are fuppoied to be about 3,000,000/. fter- 
ling. All other denominations of Chriltians, called Dii- 
fenters, and Jews, are tolerated. Four fifths of thie peo- 
ple of Ireland are Roman Catholics, and are ’confe- F 
quently excluded from all places of trult and profit. 
Their clergy are numerous. The Scotch are Prefbyte- 
rians, and are Calvinifts in doctrine and form of eccle- 
Gialical government. The other molt confiderable re- 
aS Ddz ligious 
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throne, to whom William and Mary fucceeded) hap-. © 


td 


ok Brea 2dth 520 


lius Cefar fubjeéted them to the Roman empire. , ‘The. | 


in 1714, and ‘the fucceffion has fince been. regular in, 


“@ warm oppofitien, in 18co, 


£ > «and the Baltias eat, by Poland and: Hun. 
oath, Py Switzerland and the fies ee ride it 


lizious feéts in Phipland, are Unitarians, Baptitts Qua. 
kets, (60, o00) Methoditts, Roman Catholics, (60,000) 
12,000 families of Jews, and French. and. German Lu.. 
therans and Calvinitts: y 
. Hifisry.] Britain was firtt inhabited by a tribe of a 
Gaus.” Fifty two years before the birth of Chrift, Ju. 


Romanus remained matters of Britain 500 years, till they 
were called home in. defence of their native country: 
againft the invafion of the Goths and Vandals: The-@ 
Pias, meats and Saxons then took poffeflion of the. | 
ifland. In thas, William, Duke of Normandy, obtain-. 
eda complete victory over Harold, King of England,. 
which is called the Norman Conqueft, Magna Charta. q 
was figned by John, 1216. This-is called the bulwark: a 
of Englith liberty. In 1485,. the houfesof York and: © 
Lancaiter were united in Henry VII. after a long and: | 
bloody conteft. In 1603, King James VI. of Scotland, 4 
who fucceeded Queen Elizabeth, united both kingdoms, “| 
under the name of Great Britain: The ufurpation of © 
Cromwell took place in 1647. The revolution (focall- | 
ed on account of James the Second’s abdicating the. ~ 


pened 1688. Queen Ann fucceeded William and. Mary- q 
m-1702, in whom ended the Proteftant line of Cliarles I.. 
(George I. of the houfe of Hanover, afcended the throne: 


this line. George ILI. is the prefent. King. . The. 
Union of Treland-with:Great. Britam took. Pees after | 
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Circles. 
Upper Saxony, , 
Lower Saxony, — 
Weftphalia,. , 
Upper Rhine, . 
Lower Rhiue, 


Befides thefe ten circles, there 


German Empire, 


The Kingdom of Bohemia, divided into 16 circles,. 


Maer: awe 


Population. 
3»700,009 


- “25100,000 


1ty.300,000 
1C00,Q00 
1,100,000 
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Circles. 
Burgundy, . 
Franconia, 
Swabia, 
Bavaria, 
Avftria, 


Total, 26,265,000» , 


- 


The Marquifate of Moravia,in 5 circles, 


The Marquiiate of Lufatia, (belonging to the 


EleQor of Saxony) 
- Silefia (belonging to the Roman empirg) 


62,000 villages. 


/ 


33h. 
ffom Italy ; weft, by. the dominions of France and the. 
ow Countries, from which it is feparated by the Rhine, - 
_ Mofelle, and the Maefe or Meufe. 
_ Divifons.]_ The German empire is divided into ten 
eircles, viz. oe. BN ite a5 5 : 


Population. 


_ 15880,000 


1,000,000. 
1,800,068 
1,406,060 
4,182,000- 


belong alfo to the 


Population. 
2,266,000 
1,137,000 

400,000 
__ 1,800,0c0 

According to the Imeft accounts, Germany contains 
28 millions of inhabitants-—-3co free and fovereign 
States—upwards of 2,300 cities—3,0co towns, and 


Rivers.] No country can boatt of a greater variety of 


noble, large rivers than Germany. 


At their head flands 


the Danube or Denaw, fo called from ihe {wiftnefs of 
the current, and which dome pretend to be naturally the 
: fineft river in the world.. From Vienna to Belgradey in 
Hungary, it is fo broad, that in the wars between the 
Turks and Chriftians, thips of war have heen engaged 
on it;. and its convenitncy fo carriage to all the coun- 


tries throngh which it pailes, is mconceivable. 


The 


Danube, however; contains a vali number of cataracts 


and whir]pools ; its ftream is rapid, and. its courk 
without reckoning. turnings and windings, is compute 
to be 1,620 miles, ci: 
Rhine, Elbe, Oder, Wefer, and Mofelle. 
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The other. princi 


.~ PreduGions and Commerce.) From the a 
‘GHtuation and the great extent of Germany, from the va- 


d_ plenty 


eh ofall 


i 


pal rivers are, 


dvantdgeous 


$ appearance of ihe foil, the number of its mountains, 
and large rivers, we fhould bé led fo expect, » 
‘3 re actually find, a great variety an of 
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ufeful productions, The northern, and chiefly, the : 


northeaftern parts, furniih many forts of peltry, as, fkins, 
of foxes, bears, wolves, fquirrels, lynxes, wild cats, 


boars, &c. The fouthern parts prodwee excellent wines 


4 
i 


som Yr 


and fruits ; and the middle provinces great plenty of © 
corn, cattle, and minerals. Salt is found in Germany, ~ 


‘in greater abundance and purity, than in moft other — 


countries. . 


Government.] The German empire, which, till the 


year 843, was connected with France, now forms a ftate 


by itfelf, or may be confidered as a combination of up- _ 


wards of 300 fovereigntics, independent of each other, 
but compofing one political body, under an elective head, 
called the Emperor of Germany, orthe Roman Emperor. 


All other fovereigns allow him the firft rank among the _ 


European monarchs. Eight princes of the empire, cail- 
ed electors, have the right of electing the Emperor. 
The electors, are divided into ecclefiafticaland temporal: 


Ecclefiaficial,. Temporal: 
, The King or Elector of Bohemia. 
The Elector of the Palatine of 
The Archbifliop: of Mentz, Bavaria.. 
The Archbifhop of Treves, | The Ele@or ef Saxony, 
Fhe Archbithop of Cologne. | ‘The Elector of Bradenburg,. 
_ The Elector of Bryunfwick, . 
The Elector of Hanover. 


4rmy.) The army of the empire, when complete;. 


muft amount, according to agreement. in 1681, to: | 


_ 28,000 infantry and. 62,000 cavalry. 

Religion:] Since the year 1555, the Roman Cath: 
olic, the Lutheran, and the Calvinift, generally called: 
the Reformed Religion, have been the eftablithed: re- 
ligions of Germany. The firit prevails in the fouth of 
Germany,.the Lutheran in the north, and: the Reform+ 
_ ed near the Rhine | 

_ Capital.) Vienna, on the Danube, is the capital of 
Auttria, and‘of the whole German empire ; and is the 
Tefidence of the Emperor. ees as 

Improvements.) The Germans.can boat of a greater 
number of ufeful difcoveries and: inventions im arts and 
{ciences, than any other European nation. They have~ 


the honour ef inventing the Art ef Printing, about the — 


ve 


year 1450; 
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Hiffory; &c.] Charlemagne, or Charles the: Great,, 
King of France, was the founder of the German em. 
pire, in800. The Emperor Jofeph died Feb. 20, 17905. 
_and his fucceflor, Leopold IL. was poifoned March 1, 
‘9792. The prefent Emperor is Francis. age 
. Yhe German empire, when conftdered as one fingle 
power orftate, With the Emperor at its head, is of no 
great political confequence in Europe, becaufe from the 
-amequality and weak connexion of its parts, and the 
different nature of their governments, from’ the infig- 
nificancy of its ill compofed. army, and above all, from: 
the different views and interefts of its matters, it is next: 
to impoflible its force fhould be united, compa& and 
wniform, ae 
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YHE countries belonging to this monarchy are: 
feattered; and without any natural connexion. 


The kingdom of Pruflia is bounded north, by part of ~ 


Samogitia ; fouth, by Poland Proper and Mafovia; eaft, 
by part of Lithuania; weft, by Polifh Pruflia and the 
Baltic ; 160 miles in length, and 112 miles in breadth, 
Pruffia extends to 55° N. lat. and is divided into 


Population. 
he countrics which are independent of the German Empire, 6,000,060 
The countries witich are dependent, 6,400,000 


Wealth and Commerces} Vhe different provinces of the 
Pruffian monarchy are by no means equal to one anoth- 
er, with refpect to fertility and the articles of their 
produce. The kingdom of Pruflia, being the molt 
northern part of the monarchy, is rich in corn, timber, 
manna, grafs, flax, and ‘peltry of all forts, and exports 
thefe articles... Amber is exported annually, to the val- 
ueof 20,000 dollars. Pruflia wants falt, and has no met- 
als butiron. The profits of its fifheries are confiderable.. 

“Other parts of the monarchy produce various metallic 
/ores, minerals, and precious ftones, The fum accru- 


ars, and the profits of private proprietors to 500,000. 
ars.. Five thonfand hands are employed in the filk, 
Se manufactures, 


to the King from the mines, amounts to 800,000. 
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manufactures. Pruflia annually exports linen to the 
value of 6 millionsof dollars. Their manufactures of - 
iron, cloth, filk, linen, leather, cotton, poreelain, hard 
wares, slafs, paper, and their principal manfactures,- 
employ upwards of 165,000 hands, and the produce of 
their induftry is eftimated at upwards of 30 millions of - 
dollars. a 

Capital Towns.) Konincspurc, a city of Poland, the 
eapital of Ducal Pruflia, and of the King of Prufiia’s © 
Polifh dominions, is fituated on the river Bregal, over — 

_ which it has feven bridges. According to Bufching, it _ 
is feven miles in circumference, and centains 3,800 4 
houfes, and about 60,000 inhabitants. — Its river being — 
navigable for thips, it has made a confiderable figure in — 
the commercial world. A univerfity was founded at ~ 
Koningfburg in 1554. oie 

Berwin is the capital of the Pruffian dominions in ~ 
Germany, fituated on the river Spree, in the Marquifate 
of Bradenburg. 

Government and Religion.) The Prufhan Monarchy 
refembles a yery complicated machine, which, by its in- © 
genious and admirable conftrudion, produces the great- 
eft effects with the greatelt eafe, but in which the ‘yield- 

“ing of a wheel, or the relaxation of a fpring, will Rop 

the motion of the whole. ‘The united effetts of flourifh- 
ing finances, ef prudent economy, of accuracy and dif- 
patch in evéry branch of admmiftration, and of a for- 
midable military ftrength, have given fuch confequence 
to the Pruffian monarchy, that the tr anquillity and fe-. 

_¢urity not only of Germany, but of all Europe, depend, 
im a great meafure, on the politics of its cabinet. The | 
adininiftration: of juftice is likewife admirably fimpli- . 
fied, and executed with unparalleled quicknefs. 

Under the reign of the late King, Frederick the | 
Great, all fects of Chriftians lived peaceably together, - 
_ becaufe the eftablifhed religion, which is the reformed, — 

_. had no power te opprefs. thofe of a different perfuation. 
Roman Catholics and Jews are very numerous in_ the 

Pruffian dominions ; they enjoy the moft perfes rée- 
dom in the exercife of their religion. — ” 
_ Army.| In 1783, the part of Profia amounted too 
Bagg men. 
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Finances.) _ The finances of this monarchy amount 
to 23 millions of dollars. | 
Hiftory.| Pruffia was anciently inhabited by an idol- 
-atrous and cruel people. The barbarity and ravages they 
were continually making upon their neighbours, obliged 
onrad, Duke of Maflovia, about the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, to call to his affiftance the Knights of the 
Teutonic order, who were juft returned from the holy 
and. Thefe Knights chofe a Grand Matter, and attack- 
ved thofe people with fuccefs, and after a bloody war of 
fifty years, reduced them to obedience and obliged them 
‘to embrace Chriftianity. They maintained their con- 
quelt till 1525, when Albert, Margrave of Bradenburg, 
their laft Grand Mafter, having made himfelf matter of 
all Pruffia, ceded the weltern part to the king of Po- 
land, and was acknowledged duke of the eaftern part, 
but to be held as a fief of that kingdom. ‘The elector, 
Frederick William, furnamed the Great, by a treaty with 
Poland in 1656, obtained a confirmation of this part of 
Pruffia to him and his heirs, free from vaifalage, and. 
in 1663, he was declared independent, and fovereign 
Duke. With thefe titles, and as Grand Mafter of the 
Teutonic order, they continued till 1701, when Freder- 
ick, fon of Frederick William the Great, and grand- 
father to the late king, raifed the dutchy of Pruflia to 
a kingdom, and on January 18, 1701, in a folemn af- 
fembly of the fkates of the empire, placed the crown , 
with his own hands, upon his head; foon after which 
he was acknowledged as King of Pruflia by all the oth- 
er European powers. Frederick III. died Auguft 175 
1786, and was fucceeded by his nephew, Frederick Wil- 
lam, the prefent king, who was born in the year 1744. 
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HE Auftrian dominions, include, 1. The circle 

of Auftria, the kingdom of Bohemia, Marquifate 
tof Moravia, part of Silefia and the Auftrian Nether- 
nds ; all which belong to the German empire. — 2. 
Lombardy 
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a 


Lombardy in Italy ; Hungary, Illyria, Tranfylvania, 


Buckowina, Galicia and Lodomiria; countries which — 


are independent of the German empire. 


Wealth, Commerce, &Fc.] The provinces of the Aut _ 


trian monarchyy are not only favourably fituated as to 


climate, but they may be reckoned-amongit the moft fer- - 
tile in Europe. There is fearcely any valuable produ@ — 
which is not to’ be met with in them. Bohemia pro- | 


_sduces and exports flax, wool, hides, ‘fkins, hops, iron, ~ 
{teel, tin, cobalt, vitriol, brimftone, alum, garnets, and ~ 
other precious ftones ; it ‘imports falt, wine, filk, cote y 
ton, {pices, &c. Upon the whole, the value of exports © 
exceeds that of the imports by two millions of florins. — 
Silefia exports large quantities of linen, and Moravia 
has a great number of ‘manufa¢tures‘of all forts, chiefly ~ 
of cloth, the produce of which amounts to the value of . 
13 millions. The exports of Lower Auftria to the Le-~ 
vant are computed at fix millions; but the imports, | 
confifting of the articles of cotton, goat’s or camel’s hair, © 
{pices and coffee, at nine millions. The diftricét com- — 


prehending the provinces of Stiria, Carinthia, and Car- 
niola, called by the German geographers Interior Auf 


tria is famous for its minerals. | Lombardy, the popu- _ 
dation of which is prodigious, produces vaft quantities 


of filk, to the amount of 4,500,0c0 florins. The value 
of the mines of the Auftrian.monarchy is computed to 
amount to 19,000,000 florins. It is well known that 
Hungary produces an incredible quantity of excellent 


wines ; the moft delicious of which is the famous Tokay. — 


The Auftrian, Netherlands have been long famous for — 


their fifheries, corn, madder, and flax of a fuperior fine- — 
nets, of which the Brabant lace is made, which brings — 


a great deal of money into the country. — - 


Vienna is the capital of the circle of Auftria, and | 


is the refidence of the Emperor of the whole empiré — 
of Germany. It isa noble and a ftrong city, and the — 


princes of the Houfe of Auftria. have omitted nothing 


that could contribute to its grandeur and riches, Its 


inhabitants are.reckoned at 60,000.. | ipa Bea 


Finances.) ‘The finances of the Auftrian monarchy — 


amount to above 100, millions of florins. 
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~ heir debts to about 200,000,060 of florins. | 
Army.) ‘The Auftrian army, according to the regu- 
Jations of 1779, amount to 283,000 men. 
General Remarks.) The Roman Catholic religion is 
the eftablifhed religion of the monarchy: there are, 
however, at leaft 80,000 Proteftants in the provinces 
‘belonging to the German empire. In Hungary, the 
number of Proteftants is fo great, that fince the ad of 
toleration has been publifhed, no lefs than 200 church- . 
es have been allowed tothem. There are befides ma: 
ny thoufand Greeks, 223,0c0 Jews, and about 50,000 
Egyptians-or Gypties, in the Auftrian dominions. At 
the beginning of the prefent reign, there were upwards 
of 2,000 convents of monks and rams, which are now 
wifely reduced to 1,143. The arts and {ciences, hither- 
to greatly neglected, begin to make confiderable prog- 
refs. he Emperor Jofeph appropriated the greateft 
part of the revenues, arifing from the eftates of the fec: 
aularized convents, to the improvement of the fchools, 
and the encouragement of literary merit. 
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KINGDOM or BOHEMIA. | 


[BELONGING To THe AusTRisn Monarcny.] 


SifvaTion anv Exrenr. 


Miles. 
. Length 478) 48° and 52° N. lat. 
Breadth tT peewee ae and 19° E. lon. 


‘3% OUNDED by Saxony and Bran- 
Seeeparne 2 B denburg, on the north; by Poland 
and Fiungary on the eaft; by Auftria and Bavaria, on 
_the fouth; and by the Palatinate of Bavaria, on the 
well: formerly comprehending, 1. Bohemia Proper ; 
2. Silefia; and 3. Moravia. 
_, Cities and Tonons,| Pracus, the capital of Bohemia, 
one of the finelt and moft magnificent cities in Eu- 
, and famous for its noble bridge. Its circumer- 
i Le ence 
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_ cence is fo large, that the grand Pruffian army, in its la ~ 
fiege, never could completely inveft it.  ‘T'he inhabic- 
ants are computed at 80,000. It contains above 100 — 
churches and chapels, and 40 cloifters. It is a place of © 
little or no trade, and therefore the middling inhabit- — 
ants are not wealthy ; but the Jews are faidto carry on — 
a large commerce in jewels. Olmutz is the capital of — 
Moravia. It is well fortified, and has manufactures of 
_ woollen, iron, glafs, paper and gunpowder. It contains — 
11,000 inhabitants. Breflaw is the capital of Silefia. — 
Commerce and Manufacures.] See Auttria. 2 
Conflitution and Government.| ‘the forms, and only — 
the forms, of the old Bokemian conftitution ftill fubfit ; — 
but the government under the Emperor is defpotic. 
Their flates are compofed of the clergy, nobility, gen- 
try, and reprefentatives of towns. 
_ © Hiffory.] The Bohemian nobility ufed to ele& their 
own princes, though the emperors of Germany fome- 
times impofed a king upon them, and at length ufurp- 
ed that throne themfelves. In the year 1438, Albert 
II. of Auftria received three crowns, that of Hunga- 
ry, the Empire, and Bohemia. : ; 
~ Inr514, John Hufs and Jerome of Prague, two of the 
firft reformers, and Bohemians, were burnt at the coun- 
cil of Conftance, theugh the Emperor of Germany had 
given them his proteétion.. This occafioned an infur- 
rection in Bohemia. The people of Prague threw the 
Emperor’s officers out of the windows of the council 
chamber ; and ‘the famous Zifca, affembling an army 
of 40,000 Bohemians, defeated the Emperor’s forces in 
feveral engagements, and drove the Imperialifts out of 
the kingdom, © The diyifions of the Huffites among 
themfelves, enabled the Emperor to keep ‘poffeflion of 
Bohemia, though an attempt was made to throw off the 
Imperial yoke, by electing, in the year 1618, a Proteft- 
ant King, in the perfon of the Prince Palatine, fon-inr 
law to James I. of England. He was drivenfrom Bo- 
\hemia by the Emperor’s generals, and being ftripped 
_ of his other dominions, was forced to depend on the 
court of England fora fubfiftence. After a war of 30 
years duration, which defolated the whole empire, the 
Bohemians, fince that time, hayeé remained fwbject to 
the Houfe of Autftria. a ene 
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Sirvation AnD Extent. 
. 


£ Miles. - 7 5 Sq. Miles. 
ength 300 17° & 23° E. lon, 
Breadth it payee 45° & 49° N. ae S89P 
Siuitahead OUNDED north, by Poland; eatft, 

ee by Tranfylvania and Walachia ; 
fouth, by Sclavonia ; weft, by Auftria and Moravia. 


Divided into Upper Hungary, north of the Danube, cap-- 


ital, Prefburg ; and Lower Hungary, fouth of the Da- 
nube; capital, Buda. N. lat. 47° 40’, E. lon. 19° 20’. 
Rivers.] 'Thefe are the Danube, Drave, Save, Teyfley 
Merith and Temes. , 
Population.) Hungary contains 3,170,0co. inhabit- 
ants. . 


Air, Scil and Produce.) 'Theair inthe fouthern parts ~ 


of Hungary is very unhealthy, owing to ftagnated wa- 


ters in lakes and marfhes. The air in the northern parts 


is more ferene and healthy. The foil in fome parts ts 
very fertile,and produces almoft every kind of fruity 
They have a fine breed of moufe-coloured horfes, mach’ 
efileemed by military officers, 

Religion.} ‘The eftablithed religion in Hungary is 
the Roman Catholic, though the greater part of the in- 
habitants are Proteftants or Greeks ; and they now en- 
joy the full exercife of their religious liberties. 

Government.] By the conftitution of Hungary, the 
crown is ftill held to be elective. This point is not 
difputed. All that is infifted on is, that the heir of the 
Houle of Auttria fhall be elected as often as a vacancy 
happens: 


‘The-regalia of Hungary, confifting of the crown and: 
fceptre of St. Stephen, the firft king, are depofited in ~ 


_ Prefburg. Thefe are carefully fecured by feven locks, 
_ the keys of w are kept by the fame number of Hun- 
_.gatian noblemen. No prince is held by the populace’ 
rai? . © cas 
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as legally their fovereign, till he be crowned with the | 
diadem of King Stephen; and they have a notion that | 
the fate of their nation depends upon this crown’s re- | 
maining in their pofleffion ; it has therefore been al~ § 
_ ways removed in times of danger, to places of the great- 
eft fafety.. 7 

Chief Toauns.| Pressure, N,. lat. 48° 20’, E. lon. 14° 
30’in Upper Hungary, is the capital of the whole king- 7 
dom. It 1s well built, on the Danube, and, like Vien- © 
na, has fuburbs more magnificent than itfelf. In this. 
city the States of Hungary hold their affemblies, and © 


in the cathedral church the fovereign is crowned. * 


Hiftory.| ‘This kingdom is the ancient Pannonia.. 
Julius Cefar was the firit Roman that attacked Hunga- _ 
-ry, and Tiberius fubdued it. The Goths afterwards 
took it; and in the year 376, it became a prey to the 
‘Huns and Lombards. It was annexed to the empire 


ef Germany under Charlemagne, but became an inde- 
pendent kingdom in 920. It was the feat of bloody 
wars between the Turks and Germans, from 1540 to. 


1739, when, by the treaty of Belgrade, it was ceded to 
the latter, and is now annexed to the German empire. 
Formerly it was an aflemblage of different ftates, and 
‘Stephen was the firft who aflumed the title of King, in 


the year 997. He was diftinguifhed with the appella- 


‘tion of Saint, bécaufe he firk introduced Chriltianity 


into this country. 
& 


TRANSYLVANIA,SCLAVONIA, CROA- 
TIA, anp HUNGARIAN DALMATIA. 
K 7 E have thrown thefe countries under one divif: 


Y ion, for feveral reafons, and particularly becaufe 
we have no account fufficiently exact of their extent 


and boundaries. The beft account of them follows + 


‘Tranfylvania belongs to the Houfe of Auftria, and is 
bounded on the north, by the Carpathian mountains, 
which divide it from Poland ; on the eaft, by Moldavia 

-and Walachia ; on the fouth, by Walachia ; and on the 
ar A te | a am Papelt, 
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welt, by Upper and Lower Hungary, It liesbetween. 
a2 and 25 degrees of «aft longitude, and 45 and 48 of s 
north latitude. Its length is extended about 185, and. 
its breadth 120 miles, and contains nearly 14,400 fquare 
miles, but it is furrounded: on ail fides by high moun-: 
tains. Its produce, vegetables and animals, are almott: 
- the fame with thofe of Hungary. Catholics, Lutherans, . 
Calvinifts, Sociniaris, Arians, Greéks, Mahometans, and: 
ther fectaries here enjoy their feveral religions, 
Tranfylvania is part of the ancient Dacia, the inhab-- 
jtants of which!ong employed the Roman arms, before: 
they could be fubdued.. The Tranfylvanians can bring: 
into the field 30,000 troops. Stephen I. King of Hun- ral 
gary, introduced : Chainer, there, Secu the year 
1000: * ? 
Sclavonia lies between’ the reek and 23d degrees of _ 
ealt longitude, and the 45th and 47th of north latitude... % 
It is thought to be about 200 miles in length, and 60 if 
- breadth, aa contains about 10,000 fquare miles., It is: 


bounded by the Drave, on the north; by the Danube, on, j : 
the eaft ; by the Save,on the fouth ; and by Kiriain Auf= ¥ 
tria, on the weit, The Sclavonians are zealous Roman L 
Catholics,, though Greeks and Jews are tolerated. ~~ 
In 1746, i was united to Hungary, and the es; 
States fend reprefentatives to the diet of Hungary.. oe 

Croatia lies between the rs5th and 17th degrees of - a 
eaft longitude, and the 45th and 47th of ‘ nOWee latitude. - % 


It is 8o miles: in length, and 70 in breadth, and con~ 
tains About 2,500 {quare aides, The manners, govern- * 
ment, religion, language and cuftoms of the Croats are : 
fimilar to thofe of the Sclavonians and ‘Tranfylvaniansg,. 
who are their neighbours. Carolltadt isa place of fome 
note, but Zagrab is the capital of .Croatia.w 
| Hungarian Dalmatia lies in the upper part of sha’ 
Adriatic Sea, and confifts of 5 diltri@%. in which the. 
mott remarkable places are Sena, which isa royalfree 
town, fortified both-by nature avid by art,’and fituated. 
near the fea, ina bleak, ‘mountainous and barren foil ; 
wand Ottofchatz, a frontier ‘fortification on the river 
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POLAND any LITHUANIA, 
mer Miles. | ; 
Length et 


16° and 34° E. Jon. 
Breadth 680 


between 


. yby the King of Pruffia, aided by the Emperor 


and Emprefs Queen, and the Emprefs of Ruffia,. © 


which event happened fince the year 1771, the kingdom- 
ef Poland, with the Dutchy of Lithuania annexed, was- 


bounded north, by Livonia, Mufcovy and the Baltic s — 


_eaft, by Mufcovy; fouth, ‘by Hungary, ‘Turkey and 
Little Tartary . ~” Germany. . Containing 230: 
towns. 

In Poland, were villages 2,377, Conyents of nuns 86y,. 
noblemen’s eftates22,032, abbeys 34, convents of” 
monks §79, houfes in general 1,674,328, peafants: 
1,243,000, Jews 500,000. 
| Divifions.] The kingdom of Poland formerly cone- 
tained 155 towns, and was divided into 

1. Great Poland. 5, Courland... 9. Polefia. 

2. Little Poland. 6. Lithuania. 10. Red Ruffia.. 

3. Prufa Royal, 47. Mafovia. 11. Podolia. 

4. Samogitia,. 8. Podolachia.. 12. Volhinia. 


‘By a manifefto publithed March 25, 1793, this unfors. 
tunate country underwent another excifion, which left: 
, to the kingdom of Poland, three of its {malleft provinces,. 
viz. Mafovia,, Sdmogitia, and Podolachia, containing: 
2¢,00Q {quare miles, out of 226,000, which formerly; 
belonged to this kingdom. © 


In 1795,,the King formally refigned’ his crown, at: _ 


Grodno, and was a fate prifoner, till his death ; and: 


46° 30’ and 57° 35’.N. lat.. % 
EFORE the extraordinary partition of this country» 


all Poland has fince been in poffeflion ofa foreign force... 


_ Wealth and: Gommerce.| Poland is one of the weakelt- 

 ftates.in Europe, owing to the oppreffion of the trades. 
people in the towns, and the flavery of the peafantry. 
If the fkill of the natives in agriculture bore any propor- 
tion to the fertility of the foil, Poland might be one 
of the richeft countries in the world ; for though alarge : 
part ‘of it lies uncultivated, it exports.no ineonfiderable- 
guantity of corn. Want of indufiry and of freedom,. 
ia iy are. 
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are the chief reafons.that the balance of trade is fo much: » 


againft Poland.. The exports are corn, hemp, flax, horfes,, 
cattle, (about 100,000 oxen. every year) peltry, tim-- 
ber, metals, manna, wax, honey; &c..the value of which, 


in the year 17775. amounted: to.nearly 30 millions of . 


dollars.. The imports, confilting chiefly of wine, cloth, 
filk, hard ware, gold, filver, Eaft and Weft India goods, 
were fuppofed:to amount to no lefs than 47 millions of 
dollars. | 

Government: ] What their more powerful and tyran-- 
nical neighbours. are pleafed to appoint. 

Religion.J], The eftablithed religion is the Roman: 
Catholic: Proteftants, to whom the name of Diffidents.- 
is now confined, are tolerated, The power of the Pope: 
and of the Priefts.is.very great. 


Population.}\ Previous to the difmemberment of. 


this kingdom;. in 17723; its inhabitants amounted to: 
14,000,000; afterwards to. 9,000,000 ;, now, to lefs. 
than half the laft number. . 
Capital.| Wearfaw, fituated’ on the river Viftula, ins 
the centre. of Poland, contains-70,000 inhabitants. 
Hiftory.]' . Poland: was. anciently the country of the> 
Vandals, who. emigrated from it to invade the Roman: 
empire.. It was erected into a.dutchy, of which Lechus. 


was the firft Duke, A. D. 694... In his time, the ufe of. 


gold and filver. was unknown to his fubjects, their com-- 
merce being carried on only by exchange of goods.. It> 
became.a kingdom in the year 1000; Otho II]. Empe-- 


ror of Germany, conferring the title of King on Bolef-- 


laus I. Red Ruflia was added to this kingdom. by. Bo-- 


leflaus II. who married the heirefs of that country,. 


A.D. 1059. Difmembered by. the Emperor of Ger-. 
many, the Emprefs of. Ruffia,.and the King: ofi Pruflia,. 


who, by a. partition treaty, feized the moft valuable ter-. © 


ritories, 1772. Thefe nations have lately made another- 
partition of this kingdom, in confequence of which, it 
is faid that the King and Diet of Poland have, by trea-- 


ty, formally refigned their country into the hands of, 


their oppreflors. This event took place: early in the: 
- year 1795, 


Many interefting particulars refpecting this country,, 


may be found jn the American Univertal Geography,, 
vol, IL. p. 254—302, Edit. 1796 and 1801. Me 
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‘SWITZERLAND. 
Miles. | 


Length 260) , 6° and 31° E, longitudes- 
Breadth oe aigeen dais and 48° N. latitude. 


OUNDED north, by Germany ;° eaft; by Tirol, 
a }~ Trent and Lake Conftance ; fouth, by Italy; weft,.- 
by France. 3 
Divifions.] Switzerland.is divided into thirteen cantons, - 
which ftand in point of precedency as follows: +1. Zu 
rich ;: 2..Berne; 3: Lucerne ; 4. Uri; 5. Switz; 6,- 
Underwald; 7. Zug; 8. Glaris; 9. Bafil or Bafle; ro. 
Fribourg; 11. Soleure; 12. Seaffhaufe ; 13. Appenzell.. 
Cities.) Berne, on the river Aar; contains-10,500 ine 
habitants: Basrtor‘Basve, onthe banks of the Rhine, . 


3 


contains 220 ftreets; and by fome is reckoned the ‘capé 


ital of all Switzerland, 15,000 inhabitants. 
- Rivers.’ ‘The principal rivers: are the: Rhine and 


Rhone, both of which rife in the Alps-. 


_ Mir, Soil and Produions.}; This: country is’ full of | 


_ mountains ;~on the tops of fome of them, the fnow re- 


mains the year round ; the air, of confequente, is keen, ; 
and the frofts fevere.. In the fummer the inequality of - 
the foil renders the fame province very unequal in its 

feafons.. On one fide of the mountains, called the Alps, . 
the inhabitants are often reaping, while they are fowing 

onthe other: The vallies, however, are warm, fruitful, - 
and well cultivated. The water of Switzerland ‘is ex-- 
cellent, defcending from the mountains in beautiful 

cataracts; which have a moft pleafing and delightful ef- - 
fe&.. Itsproductions are fheep, cattle, wine, flax, wheat, - 


barley, apples, peaches, cherries, chefnuts, and plums. 


Population and €harager.] The number of inhabit-- 
ants, in 1793,-Was’ 1,020,900.) £57 ae 
The Swifs are a-brave, hardy, induftrious people, re-- 


-markable for their fidelity, and their zealous attachmert* 


to the liberties of their’country. - A general fimplicity 


‘of manners, an open, unaffected'franknefs, together with : 


an invincible {pirit of freedom, are the moft diftinguith- 
ing charaéteriftics’ of the inhabitants of Switzerland. 
On the firft entrance-into this country, travellers can- 
not-but obferye the air of content and fatisfaction, which 
tah appears: 
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appears in the countenances of the inhabitants. A tafte 
for literature is prevalent among them, from the highe(t 

to the loweft rank. Thefe are the happy confequences. . 
of a mild republican government. . 

Religion. | The eltablithed religions are Calvinifm and 
Popery ; though, im fome dofrinal points, they differ 
much from Calvin. ‘Their fentiments on religious tol- 
eration are much lefs liberal than upon civil government. 

Government. | Before the late revolution, Switzerland) 
comprehended thirteen cantons, that is, fo many differ- 
ent republics, all united in one confederacy, for their 
mutual prefervation. ‘The government was partly arif- 
tocratical, and partly democratical. Every canton was 
abfolute in its own jurifdiction. But whether the gov- 
ernment was ariftocratical, democr..tical, or mixed, a 

general fpirit of liberty pervaded and actuated the fever- 
alconftitutions. The real interefts of the peopié appear 
ed to be attended to, and they enjoyeda great degree of 
happinefs. 

_ By a revolution effected by French influence in 1797; 
the old government was changed; the 13 independent. 
governments were abolifhed, the name of Switzerland. 
changed to that of Helvetia, and divided into 22 can-. * 
tons, and confolidated into one republic. 

Hiftory.] The old inhabitants of this country were called: 

, Helvetii; they were defeated by Julius Cefar, 57 yearsbe- 
fore Chrift, and the territory remained fubject to the Ro- 3% 
mans, till it was conquered bythe Alemans, German emi- 
grants, A. D¥395 ; #&ho were expelled by Clovis, King 
of France,in 496. It underwent another revolution in | 
888, being made part of the kingdom of Burgundy, by ; 
Conrad Il. Emperor of Germany; from which time it: 
was held as part of the empire, till the year 1307, when | 
a very fingular revolt delivered the Swifs cantons from. 

‘the German yoke. Grifler governor of thefe provinces. : 
for the Emperor Albert, having ordered one William. ; 
‘Tell, an illuftrious Swifs patriot, under pain of death, to. | 
fhoot atanapple, placed on the head vf one of hischildren,. i 

he had the dexterity, though the diflancewas very con-- 

_ fiderable, to ftrike it off without hitting the child. The: 

_ tyrant, perceiving that he had another arrow under his. 

_-eloak, afked him for what purpofe he intended it? He. 
boldly replied, ‘* To have fhot you to the heart, by 
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had the misfortune to kill my fon.” The enraged gova _ 
ernor ordered him to be hanged; but his fellow citizens, 
animated by his fortitude and patriotifm, flew to arms, | 
attacked and vanquifhed Grifler, who was fhot dead by | 
Tell, and the independency of the feveral ftates of this: | 
country, now calied the Thirteen Cantons, under a re- _ 
publican form of government, took place immediately ;..” 


which was made perpetual by a league among them- 


\ felves, in the year 1315 ; and confirmed by treaty : 
\ with the other powers of Europe, 1649. Seven of thefe ; 


‘cantons are Roman Catholics, and fix Proteftants, 


\ 


NETHERLANDS. 


HE feventeen provinces, which are known by the’ | 


name of the Netherlands, were formerly part of 


Gallia Belgica, and afterwards of the circle of Belgium,. 
er Burgundy, in the German empire. They obtained’ — 


the general name of Netherlands, Pais Bas, or Low 
Countries, from their fituation in refpect to Germany.. 


Extent, Situation, and Boundaries of the. Seventeen Provinces. 


“Miles. N Pr. ae . 
Length 360} , ‘49° and 54° N. fatitude.: 
. Breadth oe: reas 2° and 7,° E. longitude. 


They are bounded by the German fea on the north ;: 
~ by Germany, eaft; by Lorrain and France, fouth ; and: 
by the Britifh channel, weft... St ie. ce aah am 

We fhall, for the fake of perfpicuity, and to avoid! 
repetition, treat of the feventeen provinces under two: 
great divifions : Firft, the Northern, which contains the 


feven United Provinces, ufually known by: the name of 


Houranp ; Secondly,the Southern, containing the Auf. _ 


trian and French Netherlands: Some changes were: 
-made by the late Treaty of Paris,: in thefe countries,. 
which, as affairs are ftillina revolutiopary ftate,. will. 

not be particularly noticed. Oi 0, Salads 
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JOLLAND, or tHe SEVEN UNITED 
aa PROVINCES. , 
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ii Miles. 

‘Length 180 ; 51°20'&53°30'N.1. 

“Breadth ey mesma } 

yD OUNDED eaft, by Germany ; fouth, by the Auf 
trian and French Netherlands ; weft and north, 


by the German Ocean. Containing 113 towns, 1,400 
villages. 


Sq. Miles. 


Divifions and Population. 


Provinces, Population. Chief Towns. Inbab. 
Gelderland, Nimiguen, 12,008 
Holland, 980,000 Amfterdam, 212,000 
Utrecht, 85,000 Utrecht, 30,000 
‘Zealand, 85,000 Middleburg, 24,000 


Friefland, 140,000 Leuwarden, 
Overy flel Deventer, 


Gronningen, 100,000 Gronningen. 


Total, 2,758,632 in 1785. 

Country of Drenthe, under the protection of the 
United Provinces. 

Lands of the Generality, commonly called Dutch 
Brabant, 435,000 inhabitants. Chief town, Bois le 
Duc ; 12,coo inhabitants. 

Pofefions.] 1. In Afia. The coaft of the ifland of 
Java ; the capital of which is Batavia, the feat of the 


_ governor-general of all the Eaft India fettlements of the » 
Dutch. 2. Some fettlements on the coaft of Sumatra.) 


3- The greateft part of the Molucca, or Spice Iflands ; 
chiefly Amboyna, Banda, Ternate, Tidor, Motyr, Ba- 


chian ; fettlements or fa&tories on the ifland of Celebes, 


&c. 4. On the coafts of Malabar and Coromandel ; 
Sedraipatam, Bimlipatan, Tepatam, Cochin, and Ca- 
nanore ; fa¢tories at Surat, Petra, &c. alfo in the Gulf 
of Perfia, at Gamron, Baffora, &c. 5. On the ifland 
of Cey on* the chief place is Columbo: they have, be- 
fides, Trincomale, Jafnapatam, Negambo, and a great 
number of lodges, or faétories. 

5 2. In 
* Thigplace has been ceded to the Englith, 
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2. In Africa. 1. The Cape of Good Hope, a large © 
fettlement, of which the Capetown, with its fortrefs, is’ 


the capital. ‘There is alfo a French colony at the Cape, 
called Nouvelle Rochelle. ‘The governor of the Cape 
does not depend on the governor of Batavia, but is 
under the immediate control of the States of Holland. 
2. George de la Mina, and other fortreffes and faéto- 
vies in Guinea. | 

3. Ln America. 1. The iflands of St. Euftatia, Saba, 
Curacoa. 2. The colonies of Effequibo, Demarara, 
Surrinam, and Berbice, on the continent of Guiana. 

Wealth and Commerce.] The Seven United Provinces 
afford a ftriking proof, that unwearied-and perfevering 
induftry is capable of conquering every difadvantage 
‘of climate and fituation. ‘The air and water are bad: 
the foil naturally produces fearcely any thing but turf; 
and the pofleffion of this foil, poor as it is, is difputed 
by the ocean, which, rifing confiderably above the level 
of the land, can only be prevented by flrong and ex- 
penfive dykes, from overflowing a fpot which feems to 
‘be ftolen from its natural domains. Notwithftanding 
thefe difficulties, which might feem infurmountable to a 
lefs induftrious people, the perfevering labours of the 
patient Dutchmen have rendered this {mall, and feem- 


-angly infignificant territory, one of the richeft {pots in 


Europe, both with refpecét to population and property. 
In other countries, which are pofleffed of a variety of 


natural productions, we are not furprifed to find manu- 


' facures employed in multiplying the rickes which the 


bounty of the foil beftows ; but to fee, in'a country. 


like Holland, large woollen manufa@ures, where there 


are f{carcely any flocks ; numberlefs artifts employed in 


metals, where there is no mine ; thoufands of faw mills, 


where there is fcarcely any forefts ; an immenfe quantity 
of corn exported from a country where’ there is not. 


agriculture enough tofupport one half of its inhabitants, 
muft ftrike every obferver with admiration. Among 
the moft: valuable productions of. this country may be 
reckoned their excellent cattle. They export large 
quantities of madder, a vegetable much ufed in dying. 
Their fitheries yield a clear profit of many millions of 
fSrins. 
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florins. The tradé of Holland extends tu almoft every 
part of the world, to the exclufion, in fome branches, of 
ll their European competitors. , Ba 
 Capital.] Amsrervam, which is built. on piles of 
wood, and is one of the moft commercial cities in the 
world, has more than one half the trade of Holland ; 
and, in this celebrated centre of animmenfe commerce, 
a bank is eftablithed, of that {pecies called a Giro Bank, 
of very great wealth, and greater credit.  _ 
Government.| From the great confederation of U- 
trecht, made in the year 1579, till the late revolution, 
the Seven United Provinces were one political body, 
united for the prefervation of the whole, of which each 
fingle province was governed by its own laws, and ex- 
ercifed moft of the rights of a fovereign ftate. Incon- 
fequence of the union, the Seven Provinces guaranteed 
each other’s rights, they made war and peace, they lev- 
ded taxes, &c. in their joint capacity 3 but as to internal 
government, each province was independent ef the other 
provinces, and of the fupreme power of the republic, 
The provinces rank in the order they are mentioned. . 
They fent deputies chofen out of the provincial fates, v 
to the general aflembly, called the States Gezeral, which. 
was invefted with the fupreme Icgiflative power of the 
confederation. Each province might fend as many 
members as it pleafed, but it had a one voice inthe = 
affembly of the ftates. Before the late revolution, that 
afflembly was compofed of 58 deputies. At the head 
of this government was the Stadtholder, who exercifed 
a very confiderable part of the executive power of the 
{ftate. At prefent, the government is wholly under the 
control of France. ee 
Religion.] The Calvinift or Reformed religion is ef- : 
tablifhed in Holland ; but others are tolerated. F vis 
* Before the revolution none but Calvinifts could hold 
any employment of truft or profit. The church is gov- ~ _ ’ 
erned by Prefbyteries and Synods. Ofthelatter,there 
are nine for fingle provinces, and one national Synod, ; 
fubject, however, to the control of the States General. 
The French and Walloon Calvinifts have Synods of their 
own. Inthe Seven Provinces there were, in 1787,1,579 
Painifters of the eftablifhed church, go of the Walloon 
re Ff ~ churcla 
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church, 800 Roman Catholic, 53 Lutheran, 43 Arme- 
nian, and 312 Baptift minifters. In the Eaft Indies 
there were 46, and inthe Weft Indies g minifters of the 
eftablifhed church. ek: 
Hiftsry.} Thefe provinces were originally an affem- 
blage of feveral Lordihips, dependent upon the Kings 
of Spain ; froth whofe yoke they withdrew themfelves 
during the reign of Philip If. in the year 1579, under 
the conduc of the Prince of Orange, and formed the 
republic, now called the Seven United Provinces, or 
Holland, that being the moft remarkable province. 
‘he office of Stadtholder, or Captain General of the 
United Provinces, was riade hereditary in the Prince 
ef Orange’s family, not excepting females, in 1747. 
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-ERLANDS. 


‘Miles. 


~~ Bength mi Gepitees ee and 52° north latitude. 


Breadth zoo 2° and 7° eaft longitude. 
POUNDED north, by Holland and the German 
| Ocean ; caft, by Germany ; fouth and weft, by 
France_and the Britiih channel. - “ 
Diviffons.) This country is divided into ter praov- 
aices, viz.* | 


Provinces. Chief Towns. 
‘ as (Breda. 
Brabant, belonging to the Dutch and Auftrians, 4 Bruffels. 
Antwerp, : ; 
| Malines, £ fubjest to the Honfe of Autftria, _ Antwerp, — 
_ Limburg, belonging to the Dutch and Auftrians, | Limburg. 
Luxemburg, Auftrian and French, Luxemburg. 
_ Namur, middle parts belonging to Auftria, Namur. 
Hainault, Auftrian and French, _ Mons, 
Cambrelis, fubject te France, Cambray, 


Artois, fubject to France, Arras.» 


French, Oftend. 


Inhabitants, 


* This country is defcribed as it exifted before the late Reve- 
lutien, — ; 


’ Inhabitants and Religion.) The Netherlands are in« 
habited by about 1,500,000 fouls. The RomanCatholic’ 
is the eftablithed religion, but Proteftants and Jews are’ 
mot molefted. 
| Manufadures.)  Theit principal manufa&ures are’ 
‘me lawns, cambrics, lace, and tapeftry, with which 
they carry on a very advantageous traffic, efpecially 
with England, from whence it is computed they receive 
a balance of half a million annually, in time of peace. 
Chief Town.] Brussers is the chief town of Bra~ 
bant, and the capital of Flanders. Here the beft cam~ 
lets are made, and moft of the fine laces, which are 
worn in every part of the world. 5 
Government.| The Aultsian Netherlands are ftill con- 
fidered as a circle of the empire, of which the archducal 
houfe, as: heing fovereign of the whole, is the fole di- 
rector and fummoning prince. This circle contributes 
its fhare to the impotts of the empire, and fends an en- 
voy to the diet, but is not fubjeé& to the judicatories of 
the empire. It is under a governer general, appointed 
by the court of Vienna. - The face of an affembly, or 
parliament, for each province is fill kept up, and con- 
fills of the clergy, nobility, and deputies of towns, whio 
meet at Bruffels, Each province claims particular priv- 
ileges, but they are of very little effect ; and the govern- 


or feldom or never finds ahy refiflance to the will of 
his court. Tvery province has a particular governor,’ 


fubjeét to the regent ; nd caufes are here decided ac- 
cording to the civiland canon law. 


Hiffery.] Flanders, originally the country of the an- . 


ecient Below, was conquered by Julius Czfar, forty-feven 
years before Chrift ; pafled into the hands of France, 
A, D. 412 3 and was governed by its Earls, fubject to 


that crown, from 864 to 1369. By marriage, it then’ 


came into the Houfe of Auftria ; but was yielded to 
Spain, in 1556. Shook off the Spanifh yoke 1572; in 
Ae year 1725, by the treaty of Vienna, was annexed to 
the German empire ; and is now annexed to France. 
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_by the Bay of Bifcay. Containing, before the revolua | ‘ 


Gontderable fettlements on. the Malabar goal, Vas Im | 


.60¢c,coo. inhabitants. 


Mites. ‘ 
BRereth 600) |. 45° and 51° N. latitude: |’ 
Rca isis “ES 5° ands Qo 7B ongtnde.| q 

OUND ED north, by the Englifh channel and thie. i 
Netherlands ; eaft, by Gerenany, Switzerland and? _ 
Italy; fouth, by the Mediterranean and Spain; weft,, © 


tion, 490 cities, 1,500 fmaller towns, 43,000 parihcaa ‘ 
£00,000 villages. 


Pofifions in other parts of the Clabes 


vr. In Afia.| Some diftri&s on the coaft of Coroman. _ 
del, of which Pondicherry is the capital. Some Aefs; | 


Bengal, and feveral factories. <f 
2. In Africa.) In Barbary, Paftion de Traces’ The: 4 
nland of Goree, part of Senegambia, Fort Louis on the: i" 
Senegal, and Podar,. Gaiam, Portendic, Fort Arguin:. 
On the coaft of Guinea, Francois. Inthe Indian Deas 4 
the Iflands of Bourbon and Ifle of France./ | : 
3: Ln America.) ‘The North American iflands of 
St. Pierre and Miquelom | In the Weft Indies, the iflt. 4 
ands of. Martinique,, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Maria: 
Galante, St. Martin, and Tobago. In South Amer-. © 
ica, fome fettlements in Guiana and Cayenne. | 
All thefe poffeffions, with fome others then belong-. 
ing to France, according to Neckar, contain about: 


Divifions and Population.] France, in 199 I, was s die a 
rided into 92 departments, and contained 2.7)25 3,000 
iohubiante In 1795, there were but 25,000,000. Th- 
cluding the dominions annexed to France, the a 
of inhabitants exceeds 30,000,000. iis 

Climate, Soil, Rivers, Commerce Fc.) oot gl is fitu-. 
ated ina very mild climate. Its foil in moft parts is; — 
a3 he | ~ he 
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‘important fitheries, 
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wery fertile 5 it is bounded by high ridges of mountains, 
the lower branches of which crofs the greater part of 
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the kingdom ; it abounds with large) rivers, viz. the 
Rhone, ihe Loire, the Garonne, the Seine, &c. to the 
amount of 200, many of which are navigable ; and it 


is contiguous to two oceans. Thefe united advantages 
render this kingdom one of the richeft countries in Eu- 
rope, both with refpeé to natural productions and com- 
merce. Wine isthe ftaple commodity of France. One 
million fix hundred thoufand acres of ground are laid 
out in vineyards, and the net profit from each acre is 
eftimated at from four to feven pounds flerling.) France’ 


annually exports wines, to the. amount of twenty-four 


millions of livres. The fruits and other productions of 
France do not much differ from thofe of Spain, but 
are raifed in much greater plenty. France has very: 

oth on her own and on the\A. 
merican coutt.- 

In 1773, there were in France 1,500 filk mills, 21,00@ 
looms for filk ftuffs, 12,000 for ribbons and lace, 20,000 
for filk ftockings ; and the different filk manufattories 
employed 2,000,000 of people. 

In point of commerce, France, beforéher revolution, % 
was ranked next to Engiand and Holland. The French} 
had the greatelt fhare in the Levant trades they en-- 
joyed fome valuable commercial privileges in Turkey ; » 
but their. Welt India poifeflions, which were admirably.’ 
cultivated and governed, were the richeft. Before the 


late American war, the balance of commerce in favour 


of France was eftimated ‘at 70,000,000 livres, - 
Government.| Revolutionary and unfettled. 
Religion.] Roman Catholic. In this'country there’ % 
were 18 archbifhops, 114 Lifhops, 166,000 clergymen, » : 
52400 convents, containing 200,000 perfons devoted to’ 
monattic life. ‘Thefe were all abolifhed by the revolu. 
tion. The catholic religion has been reftored by the’ 
prefent government. F 
_ Learning.] The fciences have arifen to avery great! 
height in this nation, which can boaft of having pro-— 
duced great mafter-pieces in almoit’every branch of 
feientific knowledge and elegant literature. There are 
2Q-univerfities in France. The royal academies of fei- ~ 
Hee feo) Ba Fog ENCES, - 
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ences, of the French language, and of Eiisiprions and? 
het Seti at Paris, are juftly celebrated.: 

Hifiory.| ~ France was criginally the country of the» 
ancient Gauls, and was conquered by the Romans 257 
years before Chrift. The Goths; Vandals,. Alans, and! 
Suevi, and afcerwards the Burgundi, divided it amongit 
them from A. D. 400 to 476, when the Franks, another ; 
ft of German emigrants, who had fettled between the 
Rhine andthe: Maine, completed the foundation of the: 
prefent kingdom under Clovis: It was conquered, ex-- 
cept Pavis, by Edward II of England; between’ 1341: 
and 1359: In :pr420, an entire- conqueft was made by- 
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Henry V. who was appointed regent, during the life of” 


Charles VI. acknowledged«heir to the-crown OF France,, 
and homage paid’ to: chim accordingly.. The Englifh, 
crown lof all its poffeflions ‘in France during the wey f 
of Henry VI. between 1434 and'1450. 
The laft. king of this:potent empire was Loufs XVEL 
the friend of America: and of the rights of mankind.. 


/Ve was born Auguft 23;.1754 5: married. Maria Anto-- 


nictta of Auttria, May 16, 1.7703 acceded to the throne: 
upon the death of his grandfather Louis KV. May ro,, 
1774; and was crowned at Kheims, June 12,1775. He: 
he was beheaded January-21, 1793 ; and: his queen met: 
with the fame untimely fate, Od. 16, in the fame year. 
Many: changes inthe government of this unhappy- 
ecantry have fince. taken place, and. it may ftitll be con--- 


 fidered as eftablifhed on-a very precarious foundation. 


See American Univerfal CeDBrarny P page 3999. Edi-- 
won of 1BO ls. 


SITUATION AND EXTENTS. 


Miles. 
Fength 700 ]’ 36° and 44° N. latitude: 
Breadth eat cabs } 3° and 10° E, longitudes. 


OUNDED weft, by Portugal and’ 
the Atlantic ; arth; by the Bay of 
‘Bifcay and the Pyrenean mountains, which divide it. 
from France ; ealt and fouth, by the Mediterranean, 
‘Sea, and the Straits of Gibraltar. 

Spaiw is divided into 14 diftricts, in which are. 39) 
towns, and” 21,083 villages and boroughs.. 


Boundaries. ] 


Poffifions in other parts of the Glhobz.. 


‘1. In Africa.} On the coaft of Barbary, the towns. 
ef Centa, Oran, yea and Mafalquiver: the Canary 


Tflands, viz Canaria, Ferro, Teneriffe, &c. The iflands. 


ef Annabou and Delpo, under the equator. 

z. In Afia:| The Philippine Iflands, the principali 
ef which is Luzon, whofe capital is Manilia. The 
Marian, the Caroline, and Palaos iflands. 

» In America:)) Tmmenfe provinces, much larger’ 
her all Europe, moft of which are aftonifhingly fertile. 

(1) In North America,, California, Old Mexico, or- 
‘New Spain, New Mexico, and Florida. 

(2) Inthe Welt Indies, the iflands of Cuba, Porto: 
Rico, Trinidad, ‘Margaretta, Tortuga, &e. 

(3) In South America, Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, 
Tucuman, Paraguay , Patagonia: 


Rivers.) The Deuro, the Tagus, the isa the — 


Guadalquiver, all which fall into the Atlantic Ocean ; 


and the Ebro, the ancient Iberus, which falls into the 
Mediterranean, bande 


. 
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Capitals.) Mapaip, fituated on a branch of the river: — 
Tagus, contains 160,000 inhabitants... Capiz, fituated’ | 
on the Atlantic, alittle to the northward of the Straits. — 
of Gibraltar, is the great emporium of.Spain,.and con- 
tains 80,000 inhabitants. | 

Wealth and: Commerce.]. The advantages’of Spain. as: | 
to climate, foil, natural :produé¢tions; rivers, navigation, - | 
and foreign poffeflions, which are immenfely rich, ought 
to raife this monarchy high above all the other powere* 
of Europe. Yet the reverfe isthe cafe: Spain is but 
thinly peopled, has but little commerce, few.manufac-- 
tures ;-and what little commerce it has, is almoft entire- - 
ly in the hands of ftrangers, notwithilanding the imped-- 
iments-thrown in the way by government.. | 

Spain produces excellent oranges, Jemons, almonds,- 
figs, grapes; pomegranates, dates,. piltachios, capers,. 
chefauts, tobacco, toda, faffron,, honey, falt, faltpetre,- 
wines of.a rich and delicious flavour, cotton, -rice, corn, - 
oil, wool, filk, hemp, flax, &c. which, with proper induf- - 
try, might be.exported to-an amazing: amount. And: 
yet all the exports of Spain,.moft.articles'of which no» — 
other country: can fupply, are. eftimated at: only 
253 33,3331. fterling. Spain» does not. produce. corn: 
enough for:its own :confumption, and-is under-neceflity. 
of importing large quantities. 

Government.| Spainis an abfolute monarchy. The- 
provinces of. Navarre, Bifcay and» Arragon have pre- 
ferved fome of their ancient privileges. The King’s: 
edicts mult: be regiftered in the court of Caftile before. » 
they acquire the force of laws.. The crown is heredita-.- 

“ry both in the :male.and female line. By a law made: 
in 1715, female heirs cannot fucceed till after the whole - 
male line is-extiné.. 

Religion.) The Roman: Catholie religon, to the ex-. 
clufion of all others, is the religon of the Spanifh mon-- 
archy ; and it isin thefe countries of the molt bigotted; ; . 
faperititious and tyrannical character. All’other de- 

“nominations, , of Chriflians, as well as. Jews, are ex-- 
poted to all the feverities .of perfecution. The power 
of the Court of Inquifition, eftablifhed in Spain in 1578, 
has been diminithed, in fome.refpects, by the inter- - 

‘ ference - 
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erence of the civil power. It is fuppofed that the cler-. 
gy of this kingdom amount to 200,000, half of whom 
‘ane monks and nuns, diftributed in 3,000 convents. 
“The revenue of the archbifhop of Toledo is 300,0001 
~-ducats.. There are, in the kingdom of Spain, 8 arch- 
bifhops, 46 bifhops ; in America, 6 archbifhops and 28 
bifhops ; in the. Philippine Ifles, 1 archbifhop and 3 
bifhops. Ali thefe dignities are in the gift of the king. 
Fifty-two inferior ecclefiaftical dignities and offices are 
in the gift cf the pope. | 
Hiftory.] The firft inhabitants of Spain were the 
Celtz, a people of Gaul ; after them the Phenicians 
pofleiled themfelves of the moft fouthern parts of the 
country, and may well be fuppofed to have been the: 
 firt civilizers of this kingdom, and the founders of the 
moft ancient cities. After thefe, followed the Grecians +. 
then the Carthaginians, on whofe departure, fixteen 
years before Chrilt, it became fubje& to the Romans, 
till the year 400, when the Goths, Vandals, Suevi, 
Alans, and Sillingi, on Conftantife’s withdrawing his 
forces from that kingdom to the eafty invaded it, and 
divided it amongft themfelves ; but the Goths in a lit 
tle time were fole matters of it, under their king Ala 
rick I. who founded the Spanifh monarchy. After 
regular fucceflion of monarchs, we come to the prefen 
king, Charles [V. who afcended the throne in the ye 
47 88.. ‘a 
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SirvATion ano Extent. 


beac Miles. R “ Lialtee ee . 

! 300 37° and 42° N, latitude: 
t _— 7° and, 10° W. longitude., 

VQ OUNDED® north and eaft, by 

Spain ; fouth and weft by the- 

Atlantic Ocean, Containing 19 towns, 527 villages,, 

39343 parithes.. . . 
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Rivers.] Every brook in Portugal is called a river, — 
Its rivers rife in Spain, and run welt through Portugal,. — 


mto the Atlantic. -The moft noted is the Tagus 


Capital.) Lisson, at the mouth of the’ Tagus, con- 


tains about 270,000 inhabitants, of which the ne- 
groes and mulattoes are fuppofed to make about one 
fixth part. In-1755, it was laid level with the ground}, 
by a tremendous earthquake, which was. fucceeded by: 
a general conflagration, in which. cataftrophe upwards: 
of 10,000 people loft their lives. | 7 

Climate, Productions and Commerce.] Portugal, fitu- 


“ated in a genial climate, abounds in excellent natural: 


productions, and is well watered. It poffefles: very 
rich provinces in and upon the coalts of Afia, Africa, 
and America. Itis,; however, not proportionably pow- 


erful; its habitants are indigent, and the balance of 


trade is againftit. It is even obliged: to import the 
neceflaries of life, chiefly corn, from other countries.- 
Portugal produces wine, wool, oj, honey, annifeed, 
fumac,.a variety of fine fruits, fome corn, flax and- 
cork. In 4785, the goods imported. from. Great 


Britain and Ireland into Portugal confifting of wool-- 


fens, corn, fifh, wood, and hard ware, amounted to. 
upwards of 960,000l. fterling: The Englifly took in’ 
return, of the produce of Portugal and’ Brazil, to the 


amount of 728,000). fterling. Only 15 millions of 


livres are fuppofed to circulate in. a country which: 


draws annually upwards of: 1,500,000l. fterling,.or 36: 


millions of livres, fromthe mines of Brazil. Since the: 
difcovery of thefe mines, that is, within 60 years, Por- 
tugal has brought from Brazil about 2;400 millions of: 


' livres, or 100,000,000. fterling. 


Government and Religion, | Since the: council of the: 
three eftates, viz. the clergy, the nobility, and the 


cities, the members of which are nominated: by the 
king, was fubfituted in the reom of the diets or meet- 
“ings of the ftates, (which event took place the latter end) 
of the 16th century) the government of the kingdom of 


Portugal has been abfolutely. monarchical. The pro- 
eeedings of the courts of juftice are flow and arbitrary, 


X 


=> 
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and the number ef lawyers and law officers is exceed- — 


inely great. 
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The ftate of religion in Portugal is the fame as in 
Spain. The Portuguefe clergy contfift of one patriarch, 
(ta dignity granted tothe church of Portugal in the year | 
1716, of three archbifhops and 15 bifhops. The whole | 
- number of ecclefiaftics is 200,000 3 30,000 of which, | 
and fome fay 60,000, are monksand nuns. The num-_) 
ber of convents is 745. The number of ckricalper- 
fons to that of the laymen is as 1 to 11. 
Hiftory.\ Portugal was anciently called Lufitania, 
and inhabited by tribes of wandering people, till it 
became fubje&t to the Carthaginians and Phenicians, 
who were difpoffeffled by the Romans, 250 years befor 
Chrift. In the fifth century it fell under the yoke of 
the Suevi and Vandals, who were driven out by the 
Goths of Spain, in the year 589 ; but when the Moors 
of Africa made themfelves matters of the greateft part 
of Spain, in the beginning of the eighth century,’ they 
penetrated into Lufitania, where they eftablifhed gov- 
‘ernors, who made themfelves kings. It became fubjeé& 
‘to Spain in 1580; but, in 1640, the people rebelled, 
fhook off the Spanifh yoke, and elected for their king 
the Duke of Braganza, who took the name of John 
IV. in whofe family it has ever fince remained, inde- 
pendent of Spain. Her prefent majefty’s name is Ma- 
ry Francis lfabella, who acceded to the throne in the 
year 1777. . 
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Miles. + . 
Length 600 38° and 47°N, lat. 
Breadth pi ee 7° and 19° E. rt 751058 
: 


ee is alarge peninfula, fhaped like a boot and 
: {pur ; and is bounded north, by the Alps, which 

divide it from France and Switzerland ; eaft, by the 
Gulf of Venice, or Adriatic Sea; fouth and welt, by 
_ the Mediterranean Sea. 3 
ea i 
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Sq. Miles. 
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The whole of the Italian dominions, comprehending 


Corfica and Sardinia, were divided, before the revolu- 
~~ _ : 
tion, as follows : 


(Tufcany, 


{ Piedmont, | 
} Savoy, | Mafia, 
To the king-; Montferrat, /To their refpec- 5 Parma, 


dom of. Sar- } Aleflandrinc,; ~ tive Princes, | Modena, 


dinia, belong : Onegtia, : Piombino, 


: 
(Sardinia If. \ Monaoo. 
TotheKingdom 5 Naples, C Lucca, 
of Naples. (Sicily Ifland /Republics, St. Marino, 
Milan, Genoa. 
To the Emper. < Mantua, } lo G, Britain, Corfica Wand. 
2 Niirandola, | Venice, j 


\To the Repub- j Iftria, 


_ Pope’s Dominions. = - } eof Venice. ) Dalmatia, 


Ifles of Dalrrva. 
Iflands in the Venetian Dominions. - 


- 


Air, Scil, and ProduGions.] Italy is the moft celebrat- 


ed country in Europe, having been formerly the feat of 


the Roman empire, and is at prefent of the pope. The 
country is fo fine and fruitful, that it is commonly call- 
ed the garden of Europe. The air is-ttemperate and 
wholefome, excepting the territory of the church, 
where it is very indifferent. The foil is fertile, and 
produces wheat, rice, wine, oil, oranges, and all forts 
of fruits, flowers, honey, filk; and in the kingdom of 
Naples are cotton and fugar. The forefts are full of 
all kinds of game. _ On the mountains are fine paf- 
tures, which feed great numbers of cattle. 
Inhabitants.) Vtaly is thought to contain upwards of 
fourteen millions of inhabitants. The Italians excel ina 
complaifant, obliging behaviour to each other, and affa- 
ility to foreigners. Maufic, poetry, painting, feulpture, 
and architeGure are their favourite ftudies, and there are 


‘ 


_-ne people who have brought them to greater perfection. 


Religion.| "The Italians are zealous profeffors of the 


_ doéirine of the church of Rome. . The Jews are here 
' tolerated in the public exercife of their religion. £he 


natives, cither in reverence to the pope, or by bemg in- 


dufirioufly kept in ignorance of the Protefiant doctrines, 
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entertain monftrous nciions of all the diflenters irom 


the church of Rome. The inquifition here is little © 
Fm. Lis _ more 


y 
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more thanafound. In Naples, there are 20 archbifhops, 
107 bifhops. In Sicily, 3 archbifhops, and 8 bifhops. 
In the year 1782, there were, in Naples alone, 45,525 
priefts, 24,694 monks, 20,793 nuns. In 1783, govern- 
ment refolved to diflolve 466 convents of nuns. 

Chief City.] Rome, once the capital of the world, is 
now the chief city in Italy. It contatas, according to 
modern writers, 200,000 inhabitants, including ftran- 
gers, and is fituated upon the river Tiber. It was 
founded by Romulus, 748 years before Chrift, and was 
formerly 10 miles in circumference, about three times 
as large as at prefent; and is now one of the largeft 
and handfomelt cities in Europe, 

’ Mountains.) Mount Vefuvius,in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, and /£tna, in Sicily, are rem ble for their fiery . 
eruptions, which frequently bury ‘Whole cities in ruins. 

Government.| The government of Venice is arifto- 
cratical, under a chief magiltrate called a Doge, who is 
faid to be a king as to robes, a fenator in the council 
houfe, a prifoner within the city, and a private mau 
out of it. 

_ There are many different fovereignties in Italy. It 
is divided into little republics, principalities and duke- 
doms, which, in fpiritual matters, were fubje& to the 

pope, who, till his power was curtailed by the late revo- 
lution, like the ghoft of the deceafed Roman empire, 
fat crowned upon its grave. 

Hiftory.] The eraof the foundation of Rome begins 
April 20, 753 years before the birth of Chrift. Authors 
generally aflign the honour to Romulus, its firft king, 
who was but eighteen years old. He was a wife, cour- 
ageous and politic prince. 

St. Peter is-placed at the head of the popes or bifh- 
ops of Rome, in the 33d year of the commonera. The- 
prefent pope is Pius VII. elected March 14, 1800. 
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“The Grand Signior’s Dominions are divided into 
X ’ Inhabitants. ‘Sq. Miles. 
1. Turkey in Europe. 

2. Turkey in Afia. 49,000,00 
3. Turkey in Africa. : 


be 960,060 Guthrie. 
800,000 Zimmer. 


"TURKEY in EUROPE. 


Miles. Sq. Miles. 


‘Length 1000° 17° & 40° E. Jon, gir 
Breadth se bee 34° & 49° N. nf 1825502 
OUNDED by Ruffia, Poland, and 
, Sclavonia, on the north; by 
‘Circaffia, the Black Sea, the Propontis, ‘Hellefpont, 
and Archipelago, on the eaft ;_ by the Mediterranean, on 
the fouth; by the fame Sea, and the Venetian and 
Auftrianterritories, on the weit. 

Soil, Air, and Produ@ions.| Wature’has been lavith of 
her bleffings upon the inhabitants of Turkey in thefe | 
particulars. The foil, though unimproved through the ic 
indolence of the Turks, is luxuriant beyond defcrip- ~ 
tion. The air is falubrious, and friendly to the imagi- 
_ nation, unlefs corrupted by the neighbouring countries, 

~or-through the uncleanlinefs.of its‘inhabitants. The 
feafons here are regular and pleafant, and have been cel- 
ebrated from tke remoteft times of antiquity. The 
Turks are invited to frequent bathings, by the purity 
and wholefomenefs of the water in every part of their 
dominions. Raw filk, cotton, oil; leather, tobacco, 
cake foap, honey, wax, manna, and various fruits and 
drugs, are here produced in plenty. 

Chief City.] ConsTantinopte, the capital of this 
empire, ftanding on the weft fide of the Bofphorus, im 
the province of Romania, was rebuilt by the Emperor 
Conftantine in the fourth century, who transferred hith- 
erthe feat of the Roman government ; upon his death ~ 
it obtained the name of Conftantinople. It is of a gar 4 
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Boundaries.) : 


\ . 


ISLANDS,, SEAS,: &.- ‘1963s ty 
gular fhape, wafhed by the fea-on two fides, and rifing | 
gradually. from the fhore, in the form of an amphithea- 

tre. The view of it, from the harbour, is confefledly 

the fineft in the world... The city is furrounded by a: 

wall about 12 miles in circumference, and the fuburbs- 
are very extenfive. It:contains goo,000 fouls, of which : 
300,000 are Greeks, 200,000. Armenians, and the reit 
Jews, Europeans and Turks. 

Religion.) ‘The eftablifhed religion in this empire, is 
the Mahometan, of the fect of the Sunnites. All other 
religions are tolerated, on paying: a certain capitation. 
Among the Chriftians refiding in Turkey, thofe of the 
orthodox Greeks.are the moft numerous, and they en- 
joy, among other privileges, that of being advanced to 
dignities and polls cf.trait and profit. “The Turkifly 
clergy ane namerotis, being compofed of all the learned 
in thesemppire, and are the only teachers of the law, and: 

“muft be<confilted in all important cafes. 
er Mwnent. See Turkey in Afia, - 

Figen. Fhe Oitgman Empire, or fovereignty of: 
theLurkith Empire, waSfounded at Conftantinople by 
Orhnian, l..upon the total deQruction of the empire of : 
the eultern- Greeks,*in the year 1300, who was fucceed- 

_ed by @ race of the moft warlike princes that are record- 
“ed in hiftory. . The Turkith threne is hereditary in the’ 
family of Ofman. The prefent Ottoman or ‘Turkiflt 
Emperor is Abdclhamet or Achmet I11. who had been 
in confinement 44 years. He fuccecded his brother: 
Moftapha IL. January 21, 1774. 
>. We a ; 
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ISLANDS, SEAS, MOUNTAINS, &@ oF 
EUROPE eee 


~~ 


BB gi principal iflands of Europe are, Great Britain, 
and Ireland inthe north. Inthe Mediterranean. 
Sea, are Yvica, Majorca, and Minorca, fubject to. Spain. 

Coriica, fubjeét to Great Britain, Sardinia is fubject to - 

‘ats.ow:, King; and Sicilyis governed by a Viceroy an oe 
“ tne. 


ath oY See . 
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the King of Naples, to whom the ifland belongs. The 4 
iflands of the Baltic, the Adriatic, and Ionian feas are 
not worthy of notice. 


The principal feas, gulfs, and bays in Europe, are. % 


the Adriatic fea, between Italy and Turkey; the Baltic 
fea, between Denmark, Poland, and Sweden; the Bay. | 
of Bifcay, between France and Spain; the Englifh 
channel, between England and France; the Enxine or _ 
Black fea, between Europe and Afia; the German | 
ocean, between Germany and Britain; and the Medi- ~ 
terranean fea, between Europe and Africa. 

‘The chief mountains in Europe are, the Alps, be- 
tween France and Italy; the Appenine hills in Italy; — 
the Pyrenean hills, that divide France from Spain; the ~ 


Carrathian mountains, in the fouth of Poland; the Peak 7 
in Derbythire ; the Plinlimmon, in Wales; befides the 7 
terrible volcanoes, or burning mountains of Vefuyius | 


and Stromboli, in Naples; /Ztna, in Sicily, and Hecla, a 
in the cold ifland of Iceland. | P oe 
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LE HIS immenfe tra& of country ftretches into all cli.” 

mates, from the frozen wilds of Siberia, where the — 
hardy inhabitants, clothed in fur, are drawn in fledges | 
ever the fnow, to the fultry regions of India and | 
_ Siam, where, feated on the huge elephants, the people — 
fhelter themfelves from the fcorching rays of the fun by 
the fpreading umbrella. A 


This is the principal quarter of the globe; for in 4 


A(fias the all wife Creator planted the garden of Eden, 
in which Adam and Eve were formed, from whom the 
whole human race have derived their exiftence: —Afia 
became again the nurfery of the world after the deluge, 
whence the defcendants of Noah difperfed their various © 
colonies into all the other parts of the globe. — a was | 

SUE ts ices here 
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heré our Saviour was born, and accomplifhed the great - 

and merciful work of our redemption 3 and it was hence 

that the light of his glorious gofpel was carried with 

amazing rapidity, into all the furrounding nations, by 

his difciples*‘and fullowers.. ‘This was, in fhort, the : 
theatre of almoft every action recoided in the Holy 
Scriptures. - 

This vat traé of land, was, in the earlieft ages, gov- 
erned by the Affyrians, Medes, Perfians and Greeks, 
Upon‘the extinction of thefe empires, the Romans ear- 
ried their arms even beyond the Ganges, till at length » 
the Mahometans, or, as they are ufually called, Sara- 
cens, fpread their devaftations over this country, de-- 
ftroying all its ancient fplendour, and rendering the 
mott populous and fertile {pots of Afia wild and uncul- 
tivated deferts.. 

Among the remarkable mountains of Afia, are, Ar- 
rarat, near the Cafpian fea, on which the ark of Noah‘ 
reited, whén the waters‘of the deluge fubfided; and« 
Horeb and Sinai, in Arabia. 

The principal languages fpoken in Afia are, the 
modern Gréek, the Turkith, the Ruffian, the Tartarian, 

_ the Perfian, the Arabic, the Malayan, the Chinefe, and 
the Japanefe. - The European languages are alfo {poken - 
upon the coafts of India and China. 
The continent of Afia is fituated between 25 and i180 
‘degrees of eaft longitude, and between the equator and 
80 degrées of north datitude.’ It is about 4,740 miles 
in length, and about 4,380 miles in breadth. It is 
bounded north, by the Frozen Ocean ; welt, by the Red 
Sea, Levant-or Mediterranean, and Europe ; eatt, by 
the Pacific Ocean, or South Sea, w hich feparates it 
from America ; fouth,’- by the Indian Ocean; fo that 
itis almoft furrounded by the feas- 

This vaft tra@ of country is divided as follows, viz.:- 


fae 


te Afia. 


Nations. 


Chinefe 
Mogulean 
Independent 


China I 
Moguls i 
Ind. bevond 
the G et 

f Porfia | 
Part of Arabia 

| Syria 

Holy Land 

Natolia 

Diarkeck of 

4 Mefopotam. 
Irac, or, 


Chaldea } 
Turcomania 
2 
5 


- 


Yurkey 


or Armenia 
~ { Georgia 
} Curdrflan 
Lor Affyria 


FO, © Sass 


Square 
Miles. 


'3,050.000|Fobol fk 


644 ,c0o/;Chynian 4480 N.E | Pagans 
185,350/Tibet 3780 E. |Pagans 
600,060/Samar- 2800 E, © Pp 

‘cand . PUY totabtad wales “alia 
105,000) Pckin 4320'S. E.' Pagans 
.916,500'Delhi 3720 S..E.|Mah.&Pa, 
7AL.500 “ 5040 S. E. Mah. &Pa. 


800,009, Ifpahan 
700,c00 Mecca 


29,000 Aleppo (866 S$. E. Ch.&Mah.. 
7,600 ferufalem [1920 S, E, Ch.& Mah, 
195 900) tas (445 S. E.|Mahomet: 
? Smyrna =" . ‘ 
27 ,60c)Diarbeck, 2060 S.E. scistis. 
55, 000}Erzerum 1860 SB . AR? coh 


256 OOO! T eflis 
23 1909.Sc herazer. 


A. 


Chief Cities. 


Diflance 
bearing | Religions, 
r.London. 


— 


2160 NE.|Ch. & Pag, 


2460S. E ‘Mahomet. 
|2640 S. EF. Mahomet. . 


-}1920 Ey J tians., 
7 
2220 E, |Mahomet. 


All the iflands of Afia, (except Cyprus, already mentioned, inthe | 
Levant belonging to the Turks) lie in the Pacific or Eaftern: 


Ocean, and the Indian Seas, of which the principal, where the 
Europeans trade, or have fettlements, are, “2 


s 


] 


Trade with 


lands. Ss Towns... Sq. Miles. 
“ . roof or belong to. 
The Japanefe ifles ’ | Jedco Meaco: / 138,000 | Dutch 
"Fhe Ladrones | Guam y Spain. 
Formofa } Pouw-ouan fou 17,000 | {china 
“Ania _} Kionteheow. > 11,900 | 
The Philippices Manilla 133,700 | Spain 
"Fhe Molucea or Clove ites Vidloria fort, Ternate | Dutch 
‘Phe Banda or Nutiney iftes Lantor | Dutch 
Awboyna, ¢ furrounding Amboyna . : 400 | Dutch | 
Celebes, } thé Molucea t “Macaifar ' 68.400 |Dutclt, 
Gilolo; “c. Cand Banda iflesy | Gilulo- “10,400 |Dutch 
Borneo, Borneo, Caytongee 228,000 JAll Nations © 
"The Sunda ihe>§ stimate Achen, Bencoelen 129,000 {En & Dutch: 
Java, Xe. Batavia, Bantam © 3%,250 1Dutch — - 
The Andama and Nicobar ifles! Andaman, Nicobat All Nations 
Crylon . Candy and Coiumbe | 27,730 {Engi th: 
Whe Maldives — Caridon All Nations 
Koughey : Rombay rm | Eng hith 
puezaritc ites, and thofe in the fea of Mamtfehatkas f eek 4 
bere vere by the Rob iss ¢ Sails 
see s% Ee 4 mR a YY 
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TURKEY in ASIA. 


L h Miles. o & 46°F] Sq. Mifes.- 
engtly 1000 { pce 927° & 46°E. lon: } 
Breadth ra between ert & 45°N, lat. { 520,820 


OUNDED by the Black Sea andi 

Circaflia,, on the north; by Per- 
fiaon the ealt ,; by Arabia and the Levant Sea, on the 
fouth; and by the Archipelago, the Hellefpont, andi 
Propontis,. which feparate it from Europe, on the weft. 
 Mountains.|) Thefe are famous in facred as well as 
profane writings. The moft remarkable are, Olympus, 
Taurus, and Antitaurus ;, Caucafus and Arrarat ; Leb-« 
-anon and Hermon. 

Rivers.) The fame may be obferved of the rivers,. 
which are the Tigris, Orontos, Meander, Sarabat, Kara,. 
and Jordan. 

Wealth and Commerce] The Turkith dominions, ins 
cluding, belides the above fpecified poffeffions, in Eu- 
ita the provinces of Afia Minor, Georgia, Mingrelia,. 

Armenia, Bagdat, Aleppo, Damafcus, Paleftine, part of 
_ Arabia and Egypt, belong to thofe parts of yhe world 
which enjoy the moft delightful climate, and the haps 

ieft fituation for commerce and the acquifition of opu- 

ence. Nature has poured out her gifts on thefe prov- 
inces with profufion. But the tyrannical government, 

now prevailing in this large part of the world, being 

hoftile to indultry and Pealalton. renders this imhimenlie 
empire wretched and indigent. re 

Befides the fine natural produdtions which are 

found in Spain and Italy, Turkey in Afia abounds in 
horfes, and in various forts of excellent peltry, fupplied 
by the wild bealts in the mouztainous and woody parts 
ot the provinces. It produces alfo a great deal of cot- 
ton, matftich, manna, goats’ hair, which refembles filk in 
fofinets, efpecially the fort called camel-hair. 
_ The principal trading towns in Turkey are the citke 
i ie Smyrna, Aleppo, Damafcus, Alex- 
a aay By 


ria, and Salonic¢hi. 
es Corsracvette]) 


Boundaries.} 
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Government.} The covernment of the Turkith ent: 
pire is defpotic; the life and property’of the fubjece 
depend on the will of the Sultan, who is the only free ” ‘a 
man in his dominions, and who exaéts a blind obedience 4 
to his will, as a civil and religious duty. .Yet the Empe- i 
ror 1s pedeawibde | in fome meafure, by the fame réligious » 
fyftem on which his arbitrary power is founded, and” 
ftill more by the intrigues of the principal officers of his» 
court or feraglio, who are pofleffed of the a@ual power, ' 4 
of which the Sultan enjoys only the appearance. 

The fupreme council of ftate is: called the Divan. - 
The regular or ordinary divanis compofed of ‘the high - 
officers of ftate ; and, on particular emergencies, an ex- © 
traordinary divan is held, which’ confilts, befides thefe © 
officers, of other perfons of experience and knowledge * 
of the law, called in.by the minilters: to afitiin their de.’ 
liberationss © hs 4 

The Vurkifh laws are dottiithess in: ae Koran, i inthe > 
code of laws collected by Soliman IL and, in dubious: ‘ 
cafes, the decifions of the Mufti, the chiefs of the Ma- "| 
hometan:ehurch, have the authority of Jaws.* a 

Finances.) The public: revenue amounts to Paccon +9 
dollars. 4 

Army.) > Tris ta fually: eftmated at 300,000 men.’ 

. Navy. | About 60 thips of war. Inghe year 1786; - 
the Turks had a@ually 30 fhips of the line, of 800 men 
each,:and 40 galliesof 140 men each ; and this number* 
was intended to be increafed. 

Religion.) See Turkey in Europe.” 

Marriages.) ) Marriages in this country are chiefly ° 
negociated by the ladies... When the terms are agreed - 
upon, the bridegroom pays down a fum of money, a li- 
-cenfe is taken out. from the Cadi, or pr oper magiftrate, | 
and the parties are married.i The bargain is: celebrated. 

as in other nations, with mirth and joll/ty ; atid the mon-- 

‘ey is generally employed in Risbithing the houfe of the 
young couple. They are not’ allowed, by their law, 

more than four wives, but: ‘they: may haves many con- 
cubines as they can maintain. Accordingly, befides: | 
their. iaig the wealthy. Turks igs a eae << Sage 
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of women; but all thefe indulgencies are fometimes 
infuficient to gratify their unnatural defires. 

Antiquities and Curiofities, Y  ‘Typefe are fo various 
» natural and artificial. \ that they have furnifhed 
matter for many voluminous publications, and others 
are appearing every day. Among the moft noted, are 
thofe of Balbec and Palmyra. Balbec is fituated on a 
rifing plain, between T'ripoliin Syria and Damafeus, at 
the foot of Mount Libanus. Its remains of antiquity 
difplay, according to the belt judges, the boldeit plan 
that ever was attempted in architecture. 


Various have been the conjectures concerning the: 


founders of thefe immienfe buildings. The inhabitants 
of Afia afcribethem to Solomon ;_ but others, with more 
probability, afcribe them to Antoninus Pius. Balbec is 
at prefent a little city encompafied witha wall, inhab- 
ited by about 5,0co. Greeks. 

Palmyra, or, aS it. was called in fcripture, Tadmor in 
the defert, is fituated in the wilds of Arabia Petra, about 
33° N.-lat. 203 miles to the fouth eaft of Aleppo, and 
about 60 from the river Euphrates. This city, former- 
ly one of the moft fuperb in the world, is now in ruins. 
It*was built by Solomon, for the convenience of trade 
with the Eaf Indies ; and was formerly the great em- 
-porium. of the Eaftern world. 

Mecca and Medina are curiofitics only through the 


fuperftition of, Mahometans. ‘Their buildings are mean 


when compared to American houfes and churches ; 


- and even the temple of Mecca, in point of architecture 


makes but a forry appearance, though erected on the 
fpot where Mahomet is faid to have been born. The 
fame may be faid of the mofque at Medina, where that 
impoftor was buried, 

Cities. and Principal Towns.] Though thefe are innu- 


- merable, and molt of them once remarkable: for the 


beauty and magnificence of their buildings, the number. 


_ of their inhabitants, and the prodigious. extent of their 
trade, they are at prefent fo. fallen from their former 


\ 
} 


? 


, 


grandeur, that very few of them are‘vorthy our notice. 


_ Natolia, or Afia Minor, comprehending the ancient. 


‘provinces of Lydia; Pamphylia, Pifidia, Lycaonia, Cili-. 
9 Gane. > * aa . Clay 
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eta; Cappadocia, and Pontus or Amafia; territories cele» 
brated inthe Greek. and Roman hiftories, are now moft-- 
ly forfaken, and become heaps: of ruins. ‘The. fame~ 
fate has likewife attended the once flosilhing countries » 
of Palefline and LU oigie 
Old Troy: ‘cannot be difobw cred by the fnalient veflige, . 
and the place where it ftood is only known by its being “| 
 oppolite the land of Tenedos. Beings ftands up=. 
on the fite of Old* Alexandria, and is only remarkable- 
for the remains of antiquity found in its neighbourhood. 
‘Turkifh. Curdiitan, part of which is fabject to the Per. 
fians, is the ancient AS ria 2 and Curdiftan, the capital, . 
is faid-to be chiefly cut out of a mountain’ As to Nine 
veh, the former capital of this country, it isnow: entire. . 
dy deftroyed, and even its fituation hardly knowns 

Smyrna, the eapitai of Tonia; is fituated at ihe: bottom: 
of a bay of the Archipelago, and is'eftéemed oné of the = 
fmelt ports inthe Levant. Its form “is that ofa. triangle, , 
its circumference about four miles, and the umber oF 
its inhabitants, including ‘lurks, Greeks, Jews, Arme. . ‘ 
‘Pians, and Europeans, is computed: ‘at BC COE 6 nee 

» The beft commodities of Afia- and Beeps are fold { 
bere remarkably cheap.: % 

Aleppo, the capital of» Syria Rants ¢ on» ut hills, 
twenty-two leagues ealt of Seanderoon,, | “Bhis:. city is» 
about three miles in cireuit-. ‘The whole ‘namber: ‘Of ins. 
habitants, Jews, Turks, anid ‘Chriftians, im the city and : 
fuburbs, is about 250,000,.. The trade of this: city Is 
very confiderable, for-hither are brought all the com- 
modities of Europe, on.the one hand, ahd thofeof Afia, 
on the other ; and from hence they are again exported, . 
the former into Afia.and the latter to Europe.: k 

Damafcus, now called Sham, is fitwated on the river ~ 
Barada, and was formerly a very celebrated city, having ~ 
been lona'the refidence of the Syrian kings, and after. - 
wards of the caliphs of the Saracens. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the city -is .a hofpital tor pilgrims. and 
ftrangers of all religions, who are maintained at the 
Grand Sienior’s ekpenfe, The great mofque, former- | 
dy a chriftian church, is a very magnificent edifice, ito : 


which itis: death for any but muifulmen to enter. 
a | te wete Lhe: 
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“The .chief trade of Damafeus confifts in cimeters, : 
{word blades, knives, bridle bits, and all kinds of iron 
sand fteel. wares, in which it-is fuppofed above 20,000 of * 
the inhabitants are employed. They likewife manufac- 
ture thofe beautiful filks, which, from this city, obtain- 
ed the appellation of damatks. : 
Tyre and Sidon, formerly fo -diftinguifhed by their : 
grandeur and opulence, are almoft entirely decayed:; 
the latter, indeed, has a good harbour, and {lik carries 
on atrifling trade; but T'vre, which is now called Snr, 
is only inhabited by a few miferable filhermen, who 
live in the ruinsvof its primitive ftate, 

_ Bagdat, the*capital of Babylon, is fituated ona de- 
lightful plain, on the eaftern banks of the Tigris. 

Jerufalem, formerly the capital of Judea, is now call- 

sed by the Turks, Cudfembaric, and Cudfcherif ; it is 
about three ‘miles‘in circumference, and fituated on 7 
va rocky moutain, with very fleep afeents on all fides, 
vexcept to the is bat the vallies being deep, and at fome 
wdiftance; environed with hills. From the oppreffive 
‘tyranny of the Turks, it is now but thinly inhabited, 
andthe private buildingsare exceedingly mean. Though 
common fenfe “mut fageeft, that from the number ‘of 
times this city has been deftroyed and rebuilt, there can- 
not remain the leaft veltige-of thofe places where the 
feveral parts 6f otir Redeemer’s paflion were tranfacted; 
yet the Greek and Armenian prielts fubfill by guiding | 
travellers and pilgrims to particular fpots, which they 
pretend are thofe pointed out in the New Teftament, 
The chief of thefe, however, are faid to be enclofed in” 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, built by Helena, 
mother to Conftantine the Great. ‘This edifice is ftill 
in good repair ; the eaft end contains Mount Calvary; / 
and in a chapel, the afcent to which is by 22 fteps, they 
thow the very hole where the crofs‘was fixed : here is 
afuperb altar, with three crofles, before which hang 
forty-tix lamps of great value, kept continually burning. 
At the weft end is the Holy Sepulchre, covered with a 
ftately cupola, fupported by 16 maffive columns, ir cruft- 
d with marble. The centre of this dome is open at tep 
jut over the {epulchre ; and the chapel of the fepulchre 
* ‘ 
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to an edifice twenty cubits fquaré 
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is hewn in the folid rock, and has a fall dome or lan-— 
tern on the top, fapported by pillarsof porphyry. The — 

cloifter round it is divided into feveral chapels, appro- 
priated to the different feéts of Chriftians who refide © 

there. This church is the chief fapport of the town ;_ 
the whole bufinefs of the city being to accommodate j 
pilgrims, &c. with conveniences; and the fees which 
they pay to the government for the liberty of going — 
into this holy edifice, alfo yield a very . confiderable | 
revenue. Befides this church, theré’ are i fome ‘others | 


erected by the fame emprefs, over. fu peas Were — 
fuppofed to have been the fcene of any bletranf. 
action ; as, where Chrift ate his la Dorper where. the © 


palace of Caiaphas ftood, in which 
teted and mocked ; the honfe © 
Field of Blood ; that part of the 
vet where Chrif prayed in his.exti 
fummit of this mount a chapel is 
our Saviour’s afcenfion, the .foork 
rock, and the crafty priefts prétenl 2 v 
print of one of his feet, which hat femained Wy 
that period. ‘Thefe impoftors dd) bt-“wholl 

themfelves to the places mentiong) 
ment, they diftinguifh many rece 


viour was net 4 


have given the appellation of Abia 
foutheaft part of the city, upon va \ iM | 
an edifice, commonly called ick Milemple. 

tainly ftands on the fpot where the a1 heals did ; 
but that, according to the prediction of o&f Saviour, was 
fo effectually demolifhed by the Romans, that not one — 
flone remained upon another : it is uncertain by whom — 
this mock fabric was raifed. About feven miles fouth © 
of Jerufalem, ftands the once famous city of Bethlehem, _ 
juftly celebrated for being the birth: place of our Saviour, ; 


. but now reduced to an inconfiderable village. Anoble — 


temple was erected by the Emprefs Helena, over the 
{pot where the ftable is fuppofed to have ftood, in 
which Chrift was born, and hither a 2 prodigiou: en 

yer of fae sari refurt. J 
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SITUATION AND EXTENT. 


: Length 429 
‘Breadth 


4 


so%and 150° E. long. 
aq between Be and 72° N. lat. : 
Eis 


y ¥ >: taken i in its fulleft extent, is bounded 

‘by. th Frozen) Ocean, on the North ; by the Pa- 
} Ke) the: pane by China, India, Perfia, and 

sia figSe ee ; and by Mufcovy, on 


ae .%, 
rt ers art, Felix Wolga, which runs 
1nfe. f penta 3 the Oby, which divides Afia (} 
a Et os sgeith “‘Dabol, Irtis, Genefla, or Jenika ; 
‘umpoorter, S) the Lena, and the Argun, which 
Roth inane: -Chinefe empires. . 
er pain os exceflively cold and barren, % 
=) aed ore temperate and fertile. The coun- 
unwholefome lakes and marthes, 
iis se et deferts. Their commodities are 
: chie yt of foxes, fables, ermine, lynxes, and other 
furs 5 dal, flax, muik, rhubarb, and cinnamon, 
ie . Tartars are chiefly Pagans, Mahometans, and 
ans ; the firft are moft numerous. a 
fcovite Tartary is fubjectto Ruffia ; Chinefe Tar- 
tary, to the Emperor of China ; other parts. of Tartary, 
have their own Princes or Givin s. and fome are Habssct 
to Perfia and the Great Mogul. Z 
The Tartars are, in general, irong made, Rout men; 
fome are honeft and hofpitable ; others barbarous, eid ¢ 
live by plundering. The beauty of the Cireaffian women 
is akind of ftaple commodity in that country ; for par- 
ents. ‘there make no fcruple of felling their daughters to | 
recruit the feraglios of the great men of Turkey and / 
»Perfia. They avoid all labour as the greateft flavery, » 
Their only employment is tending their flocks, hunting, 
Me tesivg their horfes. If they are angry witha" 
nae, Hh perion, - 4 
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_ perfon, the worlt they with him is, that he may live i in- ; 
one fixed place and work like a Ruffian. | 4 

The firft acknowledged fovereign of thefe difmal ter-_ 
ritories, was the famous Zingis, or Jeughis Khan, A.D: 5 
1206. His defcendants poffefled it till 1582, when J 
the Mung]s revolted to the Manchew Tartars, who — 
reign in China. The Eluths became a. oe ean . 
flate about 1400, and fo remain. 


Niles. 
Length 1450 
Breadth 1260 PetWwoeh + om 
To which fhould be added Chinefe Tatar Bigp009 | 


; T is bounded b Chink “Partan ; 
Boundaries.) | and an adtaxing aie Ww “on aay 
North ; by the Pacific Ocean, hack divides. it from — 
North Ainerieas: on the Eaft ; by the’ Chinefe Sea, © 
South ; and by Tonquin, and the Tartarian countries 
and mountains of Thibet and Ruifia, on the Ne 
_ Divifions.) The great divifions of this empire aceord- 
ing to the authors of the Univerfal  Hiftory, are into 
fifteen provinces (exclufive of that of Lyau-tong, which | 
is fituated without the Great Wall, though under the | 
fame dominion) each of which might, for their large- | 
nefs, fertility, populoufneds, and opulencey pals for fo © 
many diftiné kingdoms. - 4 
China, ara to the north, is a plain country; and 4 
“contains no remarkable mountains. | 
ae Rivers, Bays, &c.] The chief rivers are the Varner, 4 
and the Argun, which are the boundary between Ruf- — 
“fian and Chinefe Tartary ; the Crocceus, or Whambo, _ 
or the Yellow River ; the Kiam, or the Blue River, a 
and the ae ay Common water in China i is very indif-) 
Aer ents, ; 
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ferent, and is in fome places boiled'to make it fit for 
afe. The chief bays are thofe of Nankin and Canton. 
| Canals.) Thefe are fufficient to entitle the ancient 
Chinefe torthe character of being? wifeft and mott 
induftrious people in the world. e commodioufnefs 
and length of their canals are incredible. ‘The chief of 
hem are lined with hewn ftone on the fides, and they 
vare fo deep that they carry large veflels, and fometimes 
ey extend above 1009 miles in length: . Thofe veile!s 
are fittedarp for all the conveniences of life ;- and it hus 
been thought by fome, that, in China, the water @on- 
tains a8 many. inhabitants as the land. ‘Dhey are furs 
vifhedwitle fone quays, and fometimes with bridges of 
n amazing fontregion © "the navigation is flow, ang 
the yeilelsfometimés drawn by: men. About 10,c0@  . 
s fromte200 tons atid unger, are kept at the public 
hfe. "No precautions are wanting, that could be 
fpinted by ator periev e, for the iafety of the pal 
dengers;"in caf yucant is-eroiled by’ a rapid river, orex- | 
spofed ‘toworrents: fiom the mountains. Thefe canals, ~ 
and variety that’ is feen upon the borders, render — if 
China themofi.delightful to the eye, of any country in ~ 
the World, “s wéllas fertile, in places that are not fo by 
naturce = | 
* Soil and Produce.) The {oil is, cither by nature or art, 
fruitful of every thing that can mihifter to the necefli<.. 
‘ties, conveniencies or Juxuries of life. The culture of 
the eotton and the rice fields, from which the bulk of 
the ttthabitants are clothed and fed, is ingenious almoit 
beyond defcription, ‘The rare trecs, and aromatic pro- 
dudions, either ornamental or medicinal, that abound — 
in other parts of the world, are to be found in China.. 
The fallow tree, is about the height of a common cher- 
ry tree.. The fruit it produces has:all the qualities of 
our tallow, and when manufactured with oil, ferves the . 
natives as candles ; but they fmell frong, noris their 
light clear. The fea p/ant, or thrub, is alehced in rows, 
sand pruned to prevent its luxuriancy. The culcure of 
is plant feems to be very fimple ; and it is certain that 
kinds are ofa much higher and more delicious fla- 
‘than others. The greatefl difference is thre the 
: ea 
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Bohea and the Green. ‘'Vhe Ginfeng is a-native of Chi-. — 
nefe Partary. Ra ig a 
Population and Inhabitants.) Much has been faid of 
the population of China. It is undoubtedly great. Ac- | 
cording to Le Conipte, the 15 provinces eontain 2357° | 
fortified towns; 10,128,789 families, 58,91 6,783 men. ‘ 
But it appears, from the lutett accounts, that this great 
empire contains 333,¢00,0c0.of ithabitants. -Notwith- 7 
ftanding the mduttry of the people, their amazing pop-. J 
“wlauiow frequently occafions a dearth, Parents, who @ 
canmot. support their temalé children, are allowedito 7 
call themmiato the river 5 but they faften a gourd to the. | 
child, that it may float on the water ; and there are of- 4 
ten compafionate people of fartuine, who are moved by. | 
the cries of the children to fave them from death. ‘The 7 
Chinefe, in their perfons, are middle fized, their faces. | 
broad, their eyes black and fmall, their nofes rather % 
fhort. The Chinefe have particular ideas ch beauty. | 
They pluck up the hairs of the lower part'of their faces. | 
by the roots, with tweezers, leaving’ a few Rragegling © 
ones by way of beard. Their Tartar princés.compel 7 
them to cut of the hair of their heads, and, like Mahom- © 
étans, to wear only a lock on the crown. Their com- — 
‘plexion towards the north, ‘is fair, towards the fouth,. — 
‘fwarthy ; and the fatter a man is, they think-him the ~ 
handfomer. Men of quality and learning, who aré. 
not much expojed to the fun, are delicately complexion- — 
ed; and they who are bred to letters tet the nails of their. — 
fingers grow to anenormous length, to thow that they 4 
are not employed in manual labour. j 


‘ 
The women haye little eyes, plump 'rofy lips, black. 
hair, regular features, and a delicate, though florid com-. ” 
_. plexion. ‘The fmallnefs of their feet is reckoned a prin-: 
- cipal part of their beauty, and no f{wathing ts omitted, 
‘when they are young, to give them that accomplith- — 
ment ; fo that when they grow up, they may be fad to 
totter rather than to walk. ee 
' Marriages.) The parties never fee each other, 
. China, till the bargain is concluded by the parents, and. | 
that is generally when the parties are perfeét children. 


* 
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Funerals.) People-of note caufe their coffins to be 
made, and their tombs to be built in their life time. 

No perions are buried within the walls of a city. 

Language.] The Chinefe Language contains only 330 
words, all of one fyllable :.but then each word is pro- 
nounced with fuch various modulations, and each with - 
a different meaning, that it becomes more copious than. 
could eafily be imagined, and enables them to expreis 
themfelves very well,.on.the common occafions of life. 
Curiofities.| ‘The artificial curiofities of .China are 
ispendous. The great wall, feparating China fiom. 
‘Vartary, to prevent the incurfion of the.Tartars, is fup- 
pofed to extend from 1200 to 1500 miles. Itis cai ried | 
over mountains and vallies, and reaches from the prov- 
ince of Xenfi to theyKang fea, between the provinces of . 
Pekin and Lznotum. It is in moft places built.of brick 
and mortar, which is fo well tempered, that though it 
has ftood for 1806 years, it is but little decayed. Itis. 
terrafled and cafed with bricks, and is from. twenty to 
twenty-five feet high... It is paved wide enough on the 
top for five or fix horfemen to travel abreaft with eafe. | 
The*Chinefe are remarkably fond of bells: One at 
Pekin weighs upwards of 120,000, pounds and requires 
100 men to ring it. ‘This is however never attempted, 

* but to call the people to arms, in cafe of invafions, in- 
furreétions, or.on days of public thankigiving. Its 
found is faid to be difagreeable. : 

Cet Cities |. Thefe are Pekin, Nankin, and Canton. . 
Pekin, the capital of the whole empire of China, and 

- the ordinary retidence of the Emperors, is fituated in a 
very fertile plain, 20 leagues diftant from the great wall... 

_ It is an oblong fquare, and is divided into two cities, fix 
leagues in compals... The walls and gates of Pekin are 
of the furprifing height of fifty cubits, fo that they hide 
the whole city ; aud are fo broad that céntinels are 
placed upon them.on horfeback ; for there are dlopes 
within the city of confiderable length, by which hoii2- 
men may afcend. the walls. Moit of the Mreets are 
built in a direct line ; the largeft.are about 120 feet 

broad, and a league in length. The fhops, where they 

fell filks and China ware, generally take. up the whois: 

_ Aleget, and afforda very agreeable profpect. Each thop- 
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~ part that has been much frequented by Europeans. . 
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keeper places before his fhop, on a fmall kind of pede. 
tal, a board about twenty feet high, painted, varnifhed,. — 
and often gilt,.on which are written’in large charaéters,. ~ 
the names of the feveral commodities he fells. -'Thefe. _ 
being placed on each fide of the ftreet, at nearly an» | 
equal diitance from each. other, have.a very: pretty ap-. 
pearance. ‘he city of Pekin is faid to contain two. | 
millions of inhabitants. The Emperor refides here in. 
winter but he commonlyfpends a part of the fummer- | 
at Febol, about 160 miles north of Pekin, in Chinefe. ~ 
‘Tartary. 7 ae | 
Nankin is faid to exceed Pekin, both in-extent and- 
population, But if we may judge from the accounts — 
which M. Bourgeois, miffionary-at Pekin, gives of it, in. 3 
a letter of his, dated in 1777, we-are to. believe that | 
there is nothing remarkable in this celebrated city, but, | 
its famous Lteeple, its vat circumference, the barren, | 
hiits, and uncultivated traés of land that are inclofed. | 
withjn its walis, and which make a ftranger think thar “7 
héhas left it far-behind him. when he is in the midft: 7 
of it.. | pe 
Canton isthe greateft port in China, and the only. 


‘Phe city wall is aboutafive miles in circumference, with - 
very pleafant walks around it, ."}he city is entered by. 
7 iron gates, atid onthe infide.of each there is a guard; 
houfe. ‘lhe ftreets of Canton are very ftraight, -but- 

- generally narrow, and paved with flag ftones ; they are - 
10 crowded, that itis dificult to walk in them ; yet, a» 
woman cf any fafhton is feldom to be feen, unlefs by. 
chance, whenscoming out of their chairs. There are. + 
great numbers of market places for fith, fiefh, poultry, , — 
vegetabies, and all kinds of provilions, which.are fold: > 
very cheap. They have all fuch a regard to. privacy, . 

“that no windows are made towards the ftreets, but in» 
fhops and places of public bufinefs ; nor do.any of their - 
vindows look towards thofe of their neighbours.. The 
Shops of thofe that deal in filk are very neat, make a fine 
show, and are all in one part of the city ; for tradefmen,. 
er dealers in one kind of goods, herd together in the 


fame flrect. It is computed that there are in this city, 
ee. xs oes oe ee. an 
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and its fuburbs, 1;200,000 people ; and there are often 
5,000 trading vefiels lying before the city. the 
— Manufaéfures.| China is fo lvappily firuated; and pro-. 
duces fuch a variety of materials for manufactures, that: 
it may be faid to be the native land of indaftry; and - 
it is exercifed with vaft art and neatnefs. The 
manufacture of that earthen ware, generally known by 7 
the name of China, was long a fecret in Europe, and. 
brought immenfe fms to that country. The ancients. 
knew and eltcemed it highly under the name of porce- 
‘lam, but it was of a much better fabric than the mod-- 
erm, ‘The Chinefe filks are generally plain and flow-. 
wed gauzes, and they are faid to have been originally’ - 
fabricated in that country, where the art of rearing filk- 
worms was firft difcovered. They mannfa@ure filks . 
Jikewife of a.more durable kind ; and their cotton, and! 
other cloths, aregfamous for furnifhing alight warm: 
‘wear, o 

Their trade is-open to Americans and'to.all the Ewe. 
repean nations, with whom they deal for ready money ; ; 
for fuch is the pride and avaricesof the Chinefe, that - 
they think no manufactures equal to their own. } 

Gover'nment.] The original plan of the Chinefe gov- - 
ernment was patriarchal, almoft in the ftriétefR fenfe - 
of the word. Duty and obedience to the father of! 
each; family was recommended and enforced in the- 
moft rigorous manner; but, at the fame time, the Em- 
peror was confidered as the father of the whole. His :' 
mandarins, or great officers of flate, were looked upon: _ 
as his fubftitntes; and the degrees of fubmiflion which 
were due from the inferior ranks to. the fuperior, were 
fettled and obferved with the mof {crupulous precifion. . 
This fimple claim of obedience, required great addrefs 
and knowledge of human nature to render it effe@ual ; . . 
and the Chinefe legiflators, Confucius« particularly, | 
appear to have been poiletied of wonderful abilities. . 
They enveloped their dictates in a number of myftical | 
appearances, fo as to ftrike the people with awe'and | 
veneration. ‘The mandarins had modes of {peaking and 
Writing different from thofe of ether fubjeéts, andthe 4 
_ people were taught to believe that their princes partook” 
of divinity ; fo that they were feldom feen, and more 
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feldom approached. But fince the conqueft of 'China- 
by the Vartars, upwards of 160 years ago, the patri-~ 
archal form of government - has been changed for the 
monarchical. 

_The. prefent Emperor, , who defcended from a Tar- _ 
tarian family, is ftyled « Flaly Sonof Heaven, Sole Govern- 
or of the Earth, Great Father of his People? f 

Religion.] ‘This article is-nearly conne@ted. with the. 
preceding. _ Though the ancient Chinefe worfhipped 
idols, yet their philofophers and. legiflators had julter 
fentiments of the Deity, and indulged the people in the 
worthip of fenfible objects, only to make them more . 
fubmiflive to. government.. Confucius and the Chinefe . 
legiflators introduced a moft excellent fy ftem of morals « 
among the people, and endeavoured to fupply the want. 
of juft ideas ofa future flate, by prefcribing to them the - 
worfhip of inferior: deities. ‘Their morality. Approxi- | 
mated to that of Chriftianity ; but as we know little cof - 
their religion, only through the Jefuits, we cannot adopt 
for truth, the numerous inilances which they tell us of: — 
the conformity of the Chinefe. with. the. Chriftian re-- - 
ligion. | 

Hiftory.) The Chinefe’ pretend, as+a nation, to an 
antiquity beyond all meafure of credibility ; and their: 
annals have been carried beyond the period: to. which. 
the feripture chronology afligns the creation of the. 
world... Poan Kou is. faid by them to-have been the firft ; 
man; and the. interval. of ‘time betwixt him and the. 
death of the celebrated Confucius, which was in the year. 
before Chrift, 479,,has been reckoned from 276,000 to » 
96,961,740 years... But upon an-accurate inveftigation 
of this fabjett, thefe extravagant pretenfions to ae 
ty appear-to be wholly unfupporteds 
_ All hiftorical relations of events prior to the reign of. 
Yao, who lived 2057 years before Chrift, are entirely: 
fabulous, compofed: in. modern.times, unfupported by- 
authentic records, and full of contradiétions. 

‘The origin of the Chinefe empire cannot be placed. 
higher hia two. or three gener ations before Yao. 

In the year 1771, all the Tartars which eompofed the 
mation, of the ‘Tourgouths, left the fettlement’ a 
they. 


INDOSTAN, &e. | 
they had under the Ruffian government on the banks af | 
the Wolga, and the Iaick, at a fmall diftance from the 
Cafpian. fea, and, in a valt body of 50,000 families, they 
pafled through the country of the Hafacks. After a 
march of 8 months, in which they furmounted innu- 
’ merable difficulties and dangers, they*arrived: in the: 
plains that lie on the frontior of Carapen, not far from: 
the banks of the river Ily, and offered themfelves as fub- 
jects to Kien-long Emperor of China, who was then in 


the 36th year of his reign. He received them gracioufly,. 


farnithed them: with ‘prowitions, clothes; and money» 


and allotted to each family a portion of land for agri-. 


eulture and paiturage. The year following there was 


a fecond emigration of about 30,000 other "Tartar fami-- 


‘ltes, who alfo quitted the fettlements they enjoyed un- 
der the Ruffian government, and fubmitted to the Chi- 
nefe {ceptre. The Emperor caufed the hiftory of the- 


emigrations to be engraven upon ftone,in four different 


languages. 


Vhe Britifi h court fent an ambaflador (Earl Macart-. 


ney) tothe Emperor of China, to eftablifh and promote 
a friendly intercourfe between the two nations, in the 
year 1792, who returned in 1794, without fuccefs.. 
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- INDOSTAN, HINDOOS TAN, or: INDIA. 
on this Side the GANGES.’ 


Situation mg 1 HIS fine country, one of: the - 


Boundaries moft celebrated in the world 
for its antiquity, population and opulence, is fituated 
_ between.66° and 92° 30’ of,eaftern longitude, and be- 
tween the 8th and 36th degrees of northern latitude, and: 
is confequently partly in the torrid,.and partly in the. 
northern temperate zone. 


It 1s wafhed on the fouthwett, by that part of therIn-- 
dian Ocean called the Arabian Sea; on the foutheatt, . 


by another large inlet of the fame ocean, called the Bay 


et menial $. and. bounded.on all other fides by Perfia,.. 
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ah? (PRD.O SIT A Nox: 
_ Independent Tartary, Thibet, and India beyond the 
Ganges. 

The principal divifions of this country, as they ftood 


in 1782, are as follow, viz. the Britifh pofleflions ; 
States in alliance with Britain; Tippoo Saib’s territo- 


ries ; Mahratta States and cher tributaries ;.and ‘the. 


territories of the Subah of the Deccan: 


Britifo Pofejions.) he Britifh poffeffions: contain: 


about 150,000, {quare. Britifh: miles (which is about 
18,0co more than is contained in Great Britain and 
telandy and about ten millions of inhabitants: They: 
confilt cf three diftinet governments,.viz. ; 


Government of Calcutta or Be ngal—On the Ganges: 


Governmentof Madrafs—On the coaft of Coromandel. 


Government of Bombay—QOn the Guif cf Cambay.. 


fir and Seafons-| ‘Vhe winds in this climate eenerally, 
blow: for fix months from the fouth, and fix from the: 
» north. April, May, and the beginning of June, are ex- 
4 cefiively hot, but-refrefhed by fea breezes; and in fome 


dry feaions, the es ae which tear up the fands, and: 


let them fall in dry fhowers, are exceflively difagreeable. 


BR ioer iy |. °C OF the rivers of Tadottan three far execed: 
the reft in-magnitude and utility ; the Indus, the.Gan- 


ges, and the Burrumpooter. cee 
Lhe Ganges i is one of the fineft rivers in the world. 


It is revered by the. Hindoos as a deity that is to wath: 
_ awayall their flains. The entire courie of the Ganges. 


iS 2100 miles. 


~ Population, Inhabitants, Religion, &S¢.] The Mahom-- 
etans, who are called Moors, of Indoitan, are computed: 
to be about ten millions, and the Indians about: 100» 


millions. 


The original inhabitants of Indiaare called Gentoos;. 


or, 2s others call them, Hindoos, and the country Hin- 
dooftan, ‘They pretend that Brumma, who was their. 
legiflator both in politics and religion, was inferior only. 


to God, and that he exifted many thoufand yearn bes ig E 


fore our account of the. creation. \ . 
Phe foundation of Brumma’s doftrine confifted inthe 

belief of a Supreme Being, who created a regular gra- 
dation of beings, | fome Poesias and fome inferior to 


. man; in the immortality of the foul, and a future iis 
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.of .rewards and punifhments, which is to confift ofa 
-tranfmigration into different bodies, according to the 
lives they have led in their pre-exiftent ftate. 
The Hindoos have from time immemorial, been di- 
-vided into four great fribes. The firft and moft noble 
tribe are the Bramins, who alone can officiate in the 
. priefthood, like the Jewith tribe of Levi. The fecond 
.in order is thé Sittri tribe, who, according to their orig- 
inal inftitution, ought to be all military men. The 
third is the tribe of Beife, who are chiefly merchants, 
- bankers, and banias or fhopkeepers. ‘The fourth tribe 
_is that of Sudder, who ought to be menial fervants ; and 
they are incapable of raifing themfelves to any fuperior 
_Fank. © 
Befides this divifion into tribes, the Gentoos are alfo 
-fubdivided into ca/?s, or fmaller claffes and tribes ; and 
it has been computed that there are eighty-four of 
_thefe cafts. — , 
~ Lhe cuftom of women burning -themfelyes upon tke 
death of their hufbands, [till continues to be practifed 
_among fome of high caft and condition, though much 
lefs frequently than formerly. 
The Gentoos are as careful of the cultivation of their 
Jaads, and their public works and conveniences, as the 
Chinefe ; and remarkably honeft and humane. - There 
is fearcely an inftance of a robbery in all Indoftan, 
though the diamond merchants travel without defentiye 
Weapons. e 
. Their perfons are fraight and elegant, their limbs 
finely proportioned, their fingers long and tapering, 
their countenances open and pleafant, and their features 
exhibit the moft delicate lines of beauty in rhe females ; 
-and in the males, a kind of manly foftnefs. ‘Their walk 
and gait, as well as their whole deporment, is in the 
higheft degree graceful. er 
The Gentoos marry early, the male befure fourteen, 
and the female at ten or eleven yearsof age. A man is 
ean the decline of life at thirty, and the beauty of the 
» women is on the decay at eighteen. At twenty-five 
» they have all the marks of old age.’ We are not there- 
~ fore to wonde: at their being foon Rrangers to all per- 
 fenal exertion and vigour of mind ; and, whatever may 
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drais, is the capital.o | 
‘dominions in that part of the Eaft Indies, and is diftant 
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Ren aN DIA BEYOND THE Gances. : 


‘be the caufe, @ recent traveller among Eten obferves, 1 it 


is certain, that death is regarded with lefs horror in In- 


dia, than in any other country in the world. The origin 
cand the end of all things, fay-the philofophers of India of 


the prefent times, isa vacuum. A ftate of repofe is the 


ftate of greateft perfection, and this is the ftate after 
which a wife man afpires. It is better, fay the Hindoos, 


to fit than to walk, and to -fleep than to wake, but death 


is beft of all. 


‘Fort St. George, ek known by the name of Ma- 
the Englith Eaft India Company’s 


- foutheaftward from London, about 4800 miles. 


- 
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Near Bombay are feveral iflands, one.of which, called 
Elephanta, contains the moft inexplicable antiquity 
perhaps in the world. A figure of an elephant, of the 


‘natural fize, cut coarfely in ftone, prefents itfelf on the © 


landing place, near the bottom of a mountain. An eafy 


lope, then leads ‘to a ftupendous temple, hewn out of 


the folid rock, 80 or go feet long, and 40 broad. ‘The 
roof, which is cut flat, is fupported by regular rows of 


pillars, about ten feet high, with capitals, refembling . 
round cufhions, asif prefled by the weight of the in- 


cumbent mountain. At the farther end are three gi- 
gantic figures. , Befides the temple, are various images, 
and groupes on each hand, cut in the ftone ; one of the 


Jatter bearing a rude sdfeneiadhe to the judgment of 


Solomon ; alfo a colonnade, with a door of regular ar- 


-chite€ture ; but the whole bears no manner of refem- 
-blance to any. of the Gentoo works. 
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| The Peninsuta of INDIA beyond the Gan- 


GES, called the FARTHER PENENSUT:A, +a 


Miles. : Nt Sq- Miles." 
Length 2000], |, { 1°& 30° at. 
8 eit 92 © K109°E. in 74155 08 


HIS peninfula is houlided: by Thi. 


Boundaries.) bet and China, on ‘the north; by 


China and the Chinefe fea, on the eatt ; by the ) 


fame. 
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‘fame Sea and the Straits of Malgcca, onthe fouth; and. _ 

“by the Bay of Bengal and the Hither India, on the 

welt. . The fpace between Bengal and China is now 

‘called the province of Mecklus, 

The name of India is taken from the river Indus, 
‘which, of all others, was belt known to the Perfians, 
The whole of this peninfula was unknown to the an- 
‘cients, and’is partly fo to the moderns. 

Rivers.) The chief are Sanpoo or Burrumpooter, 
‘Domea, Mecon, Menan, and Ava, or the great river 
Nou Kian. x 

Bays, Sc.) The Bays of Bengal, Siam, and Cochin 
‘China. The ftraits of Malacca and Sincapora, 

Soil.) The foil of this, peninfula is fruitful in gener- 
-al, and produces all the delicious fruits that are found 
‘in other countries contiguous to the Ganges, as well as 
roots and vegetables ; and, in Ava, a quantity of falt- 
petre, and the belt teek timber, or Indian oak, which, 
for fhip buildtag in warm climates, is of much longer 
duration than any European oak. Teek fhips, 40 years 
old, are no uncommon objects in the Indian feas. .‘Vhis 
‘peninfula abounds Jikewife in. filks,, elephants, and 
‘quadrupeds, both domettic and wild, that are common 
in the fouthern kingdoms of Afia. The natives drive a 
great trade in gold, diamonds, rubies, topazcs, ame- 
thyfts, and other precious flones. ‘Yonquin produces 
little or no corn or-wine, but is the mof healthful 
country of all the peninfula. ees, 

Hiftory.] . The fit conqueror of the whole of thig 
country, was Jenghis Khan, a Tartarian Prince, wlio 
died A. D. 1226, -In 1399, Timur Bek, by conquelt, 
became Great Mogul. . The dynatty continued his 
family till the conqueh of ‘Tamerlane, in the 15th cen- 
tury, whofe defcendants have poflefled the throne from 
that, time ; but Kouli Kh:n, the famous Sophi of Per. 
fia, confiderably diminiihed the power of the Moguls, 
and, carried away immenie treafures from Delhi ; i 
that event, many. of the Rajahs and Nabobs have made 
themfelves independent. Per ae ae ee Gem 
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SITVATION AND Extent. 


i th Miles, | ar CE] Sq. Miles. 
Leng: 1300 Atnuasag i § 70° i. lon. 
Breadth : 1 sind: between 25° & 44° N, au 800,000 


aka davies.) NJ OVERS Perfia is bounded by the 


mountains of Arrarat, or Daghiftan, 
which divide it from Circaffian Tartary, on the north- 
weft ; by the Cafpian Sea, which divides it from Ruffia, 
on the north; by the river Oxus, which divides it 
from Ufbec Tartary, on the northeaft ; by India, on 


the eaft ; by the Indian Ocean, and the gulfs of Per- 


fia and Ormus, on the fouth; and by Arabia 
key, on the weft. nde. 

The chief city, and refidence of the fovereign, ‘is If- 
pahan, a fine fpacious city. ; ir OH 

The north and eaft parts of Perfia are‘ mountainous 

and cold; the provinces to the foutheaft are fandy and 
defert ; thofe on the fouth and weft are very fertile. 
The air in the fouth is extremely hot in fummer, and 
very unwholefome. There is fearcely any country that 
has more mountains and fewer rivers. ‘The produc- 
tions of Perfia are fimilar to thofe of India. . 

The Perfians are a brave, polite, and ingenious peo- 
ple; honeft in their dealings, and civil to ftrangers, 

heir great foible feems to be oftentation in their equi- 

ages. | : 

The Perfians, beh ae are ftrict follawers of Ma- 
homet’s do¢trine, but differ confiderably from the 
Turks. ‘There are many Chriftiansin Perfia, and a fe& 
who worthip fire, the followers of Zoroafter. 

. Perfia is governed by an abfolute monarch, called 


Shah or King, and frequently Sophi. ‘The crown is 


hereditary, but females are excluded. — 


- The Perfian empire was founded by: Cyrus, after his’ 


conquelt of Media, 536 years before Chrift. It con- 
~sinued till it was overthrown by Alexander the Great, 
Ute | reg * 
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gzv years before Chrift. A new empire, ftyled the 
Parthian, was formed. by the Perfians, under Arbaces, 
250 years before Chrift; but in A. D, 229, Artaxerxes 
re(tored it to its ancient title; and in 651, the Saracens 
put an end to that.empire. From this time, Perfia was 
a prey to the Tartars, and a province of Indoftan, till 
Thomas Kouli Khan once more raifed it to a powerful 
kingdom. He was affaffinated in 1747. 
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L uth Miles. eo _ 8q. Miles, 
4en 1430 35° & 60° E. lon. i 
Breadth 143° f between 12° & 30° N, nt 700,006 


ot “OUNDED by Turkey on the north 
Boundaries.) B by the Guifs of Perfia or Bafforz 
and Ormus, which feparate it from Perfia, on the eatt ; 
by the Indian Ocean fouth ; and the Red Sea, which: 
divides. it, from: Africa, on the welt.. | 


— Divifionss: ; Chief Powont: 
u. Arabia Petre, northweft Suez, E. lon. 33° 27! N. lat. 29° 50? 


2. eg Delerta, in the mid- Mecca, E. lon. 43° 30’ N. lat. 249 20° 


He. vale + 
3. Arabia Felix, foutheaft.. ‘Mocha, EB. lon. 44° 4/ N. lat. 13° 45" 


It is remarkable that this country has always préferv- 
ed its ancient name, The word Arab, it is generally 
faid, fignifies a robber,-or freebooter. The word 
Saracens, by which one tribe is called; is faid to fignify . 
both a thief; and an inhabitant of the defert.. Thefe 
names juftly belong to the Arabians, for they feldom let 
any merehandize pafs through the country without ex- 
i fomething from the owners, if they do not rob’ 
them. 

We are told, that fo late as the year 1750, a body of 
50,000 Arabians attacked a caravan of merchants and! 

A pilgrims: 
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‘the night is almoft equal to that of the heat in the day-. 


_ for travelling the dry and parched deferts of this coun-. 


_ backs, which is not taken off during the whole journey, . 


pilgrims returning from Mecca, killed about 60,000 pers. q 
fons, and plundered it of every, thing valuable, though, © 
eicorted bya Turkifh army. . 
As a confiderable part of this.country lies under the © 
torrid zcne, the air is exceflively dry and hot, and the | 
country is fubject to hot poiforous winds, which often. 
prove fatal, efpecially to firangers. © The foil, in fome. | 
ratts, is noihing more thaf immenfe fands, which, ~ 
when agitated by the winds, roll like the troubled ocean, 
and fometimes form mountains, by which whole cara-. 


“ans. have been buried or lof. In thefe deferts, the 


egravans having-no.tfacks, are guided, as at-fea, by a, 

compais, or by the ftars, for they travel chiefly in the. 
night. Here, fays Dr. Shaw, are no patturessclothed: © 
with flocks, nor_vallies fandingsthick with corn; here.” 
are no vineyards or oliveyards ;-but the whole is a lone=. 


‘fome defolate wildernefs, no other wife diverfified than. © 


by plains covered with fand, and mountain that are- 
of i ee we! Te ME 

made up of naked rocks and precipices. Neither is the. 

country ever, unlefs fometimes at the equinoxes, re-. 

refhed with rain ;. and the intenfenefs.of the cold in. 


time. But the fouthern part of Arabia, defervedly call-_ 
ed the Happy, is blefled with an excelleat foil, and, in. 
general, is very fertile, There the cultivated lands, 
which ‘are chiefly” about the. towns near. the feacoaft, 


_ produce balm of. Gilead, manna, myrrh, caffia, aloes, | 


frankincenfe, fpikenard, and other valuable gums ; ‘cin- 
namon, pepper, cardamum, oranges, lemons, pome- — 
granates, figs, and other fruits.; honey and wax in. | 
plenty, with afmall quantity of corn and wine. This. _ 
country is famous for its coffee and its dates. 

The mot ufeful animals in Arabia_are camels and. 
dromedaries ; they are amazingly. fitted by Providence.’ 


try ; for they are fo formed, that they can throw up the- — 


liquor from their ftomach into their throat, by which. — 
‘Means they can travel fix or eight days without waters. 


‘The camels ufually carry 8colb. weight upon their : 
for they-naturally kneel down to reft, and in. ere. 
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rife with their load. The dromedary is a fmaller ani-- 


mal, nearly refembling a camel, that will travel many’ 


miles in a day. - It is an obfervation among the Arabs,. 
that wherever there are trees, the water is not far off ;. 
and when they draw near a pool, their camels will {mell 


it-at-a- diftance, and fet up their: great trot till they 
come’ to it. - 


In. the temple of Mecca,-or fufpended on its walls: - 


and ‘gates, are feven Arabian poems, called the Moala- 
kat, which have been lately tranflated into Ene by 
Sir William Jones :-the following ftanzas o 


one of 


_ the poemis are tranfcribed, as they} ferve to gratify the 
 euriofity, and alfo difplay a lively and entertaining view " 


_ of the Arabian cuftomsdnd modes of living: 


ti ** Defolate ‘are the manfions of te fair, the flations* 


in Minia, where they refted, and thofe where they” 
fixed their abodés! Wild are the hills of Goul, and: 


deferted is the fummit of Rijaam.. 


2. The canabs of Rayann’are déftroyed ; the remains: 
of them: are laid bare, and fmoothed by the Hoods, - 


like characters engraved ‘on thé folid rocks. 


3» Dear ruins!- Many a year has been clofed, many a: 
month, holy and unhallowed, hs elapfed fince I ex- 


changed tender vows with the fair inhabitants. 
4: The rainy conttellations of {pring have made their 


hills-green and luxuriant ; the drops from the thun-- 
der-ciouds have drenched-them with profufe as well: 


as gentle fhowers := 


_ 5: Showers from every nightly cloud, from every cloud’ 


veiling < the horizon at day-break, and from every: 
evening cloud, refponfive with hoarfe murmurs. 

6. Here the wild eringo-plants raife their heads; here 
the antelopes bring forth their young by the fides of 
the valley ; and here the oftriches drop their eggs. 

7 The large-eyed ‘wild cows lie fuckling their. young a 
few days old;* their young, who will foon become 
a herd on the plain. 

%. The torrents have cleared the rubbifh, and difclofed: 


_the traces of habitations, as the reeds of a writer re-- 


iE fore effaced letters in a book, 
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9. Oras the black. dult, fprinkled over-the varied marks. 4 
ona fair.-hand, brings to view, with a brighter tint, 
“the blue ftains of woad. . 
10. [ flood afking news of the ruins. concerning cheit i 
tle habitants: ‘but what avail my queftions to. | 
eg y rocks, who anfwer them only by their echo? 7 
. In the plains, which now are naked, a populous 
aoe once ood; but they decamped at early dawn, — 
and nothing of chet remains but the. canals, which 
encircled their tents, and the Thumaam-plants, with 
-which they were repaired. . 
42. How were thy tender affe@ions raifed, when the i 
damfels of the tribe departed ;. when they hid them- 
felves in. carriages.of cotton, lik¢ antelopes i in their. 7 
lair; andthe tents, as they were flruck, gave a. | 
piercing found! oe 
iz. They were concealed in vehicles, whofe fides were. 
well covered with awnings and carpets, with fine. 
fpun curtains, and pictured veils. 
1g. A company of Maidens were, feated i in sHéma, with ; 
black eyes and graceful motions, like the wild heifers. 
cf Tudah, or. the Foes oF WEBER As pendenty gazing on. 
their young. 
15. They hafened, er aye till the alee vapour - 
gradually ftole. them from my fight ; 3 and they feem.. 
ed to pats through a vale, wild with tamarifks, and. 


i 


rough with, wage Rones;, like the valleys of Beifha.” 


What is gated the Defert SPSinci is a beautiful plane, 
aear nine miles long,.and.above three in breadth ; it 
lies open to the northeaft, but to-the fouthward is 
clofed by fome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai ; 
and other parts of that mountain make fuch encroach- 
sjents upon the plain as to divide it into two, each fo 
capacious as to be fuiicient fo receive the whole ounad et 
«f the Ifralites. 

_ From Mount Sinai may be Teen Mount Horeb, where. 
Noles Rept the flocks of Jethro, his father-in- tawiss when 
Re. faw- ‘the burning buih. On thofe mountaias, are 
i many Panels: and cells pollefled by the Greek and Lat- 
in AAOAKEs who, like the religious at Jerufatem, pretend dc. 
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to fiow the very {pot Shure: evety miracle, or’ be iitnas ce 
tion recorded in the f{cripture, happened. a 


At Mecca, the capital of, all Arabia, and the bie, my 
place of Mahomet, is a mofque fo glorious, that itis gen-- 
-erally. counted the moft magnificent of any temple ye eed 
the Turkith dominions. The number of pilgrims who; | 
yearly, vifit this place, is almoft incredible, every muf-. > 
{ulman being obliged, by. his religion, to come: hither’ 

once in his.life time,.or fend a deputy. | At Medina,, 
about. so miles from the Red Sea, the city to which 
Mahomet fled when he was driven out of Mecca, and: 

the place where he was. buried, is.a‘ftately mofque,, fup- 
ported by 400 pillars, and furnifhed with 300 filver: 
lamps, which are continually burning. Itis called Ady?” 
Holy, by the Turks, becaufe in it is placed the coffin of 
their prophet Mahomet, covered with cloth of gold, un-. 
der a canopy-of filver tiffue. Hither the pilgrims res; (on 
fort, as to Mecca, but not in fuch numbers. ve 

The Arabs are defcended from Ifhmael, of whofe, | 
pofterity it was foretold, that they fhall be invincible, . 
“«« have their hands againft every man, and every man’s. <" 
hands againft theirs.” They are at prefent, and have - 
remained from the remotelt ages, during the various - 
conquelts of the Greeks, Romans and Tartars, a con-. x 
“‘¥incing proof of the divine origin: of this prediction. “a 

The famous Mahomet was bora in the year. 569, at‘ 
Mecca. From, his flight to Medina, which. happened . 
in the-622d year. of Chritt the s4th year of Mahomet’s. 
age, and the tenth of his miniftry, ‘his follow "eT, the - 
Mahometans, compute their time, and the era is called. 
in Arabic, Hegira, “the Flight.” 

Mahomet, by the alfitance of the inhabitants of Me-- 
dina, and of others, whom his addreis daily attacled to . 
him, brought over all his countrymen to a belief, or at. 
leaft, to-an acquiefcence in his doétrines. The fpcedy 
propagation of his fyitem among the Arabians, was a : 
new argument in its behalf among the inhabitants of | 
Egypt, and the Eaft, who were previonfly difpofed to it. 

,. Arians, Jews and Gentiles, all forfook their anciént. ° 
nae and became Mahometans. In a word, the con 

ion fprcad over Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Perfia 5. 
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and Mahomet, froma deceitful hypocrite, becanie the’ 
moft powerful monarch in his time. Hé was proclaim 
ed King at Médina, in the year 627; and after fubduing: 
part of Arabia and Syria,-he died in 632; leaving two | 
branches of: his race, both efteemed divine: among their’ / 
fubjects: | lee 4 
See © The Hiftéry of the Turkith or Ottoman Em:- — 
pire, from’its «foundation in 1300, to the peace of Bel-- — 
grade, in 17403: to’ which’ is prefixed a‘ Hiftorical: — 
Difcourfe on Mahomet and his fucceffors ;”? tranflated: © 
from the French of. Mignot, by A. Hawkins, Efq. pnb-- _ 
lifhed in 1787, - Wh 8 
e e 
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THE Japan Hands, forming an empire, governed | 
~ by a mof defpotic:king, lie about 150 miles eat ~ 
of China. ‘The foil. and produdions of thefe’iflands . | 
are much the fame.as thofe of China. The Japanefe’ — 
are the groflelt:idolaters, and irreconcileable to Chrif-. 
tianity: ‘Chey are of a yellow complexion, narrow eyes, - 
fhort nofes,  black-hairs* A famenefs of drefs prevails - 
through the whole empire,.from: the emperor to the: 
peafant. ‘fhe firl compliment offered to-a ftranger in: 
their houfes, is a difh of tea, and -a pipe: of tobacco. - 
Obedience to parents, and refpect to fuperiors, charac-- | 
téerize the nation... Their penal laws are. very fevere,’. © 
but punifhment is feldom. inflited.: The inhabitants > | 
have made great progrefs in comnierce and agriculture. - 
Formofa is-a fine ifland eaft of China, abounding in: 
all the neceffaries of -life.- | 
_ The Philippines; 1100. in number, lying 200: miles’: 
foutheat of China, belonging to Spain, are fruitful in: 
all the neceffaries of life, and beautiful tothe-eye. They. 
are, however, fubjeét to earthquakes, thunder and light- - 
ning, venomous bealts, and noxious herbs, whofe poifon - 
kills inflantaneoufly. They are fubjeét. to the Spanifh.: 
government. The-Sultan of Mindanao is a Mahom- 
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Borneo, 8a0 miles long, and 700 broad, next to New. 
Holland, is thought to be the largeft ifland in the world. 
It lies on. both fides of the equator, and is famous for 
being the native coantry of the Ouran Outang, which, 
of all irrational animals, refembles a man the moft. 

Sumatra, welt of Borneo, produces fo much gold, 
that it was thought to be the Ophir mentioned in the 
fcriptures. . But Mr. Marfden, in his late hiftory of this. 
ifland, thinks it- was unknown to the ancients ; and Mr. 
Bruce has pretty clearly fhown, that the Ophir mention- 
ed in the fcriptures, is in Africa. 

Ceylon. belongs to the Engiith,* andis faid to be by 
mature the richeit-and fineft ifland in the world. The 
natives call it with fome fhow of reafon, the terreftriaht 
paradiie. They are a fober inoffenfive people, but idol- 
aters. This ifland is noted for the cinnamon tree. 

_Java principally: belongs to the Dutch, who have here 
erected a kind of commercial monarchy, the capital in 
which is Batavia, a noble and populous city, lying in 
the latitude of fix degrees fouth, at the mouth of the 
river Jiicata, and furnifhed with one of the fineft har- 
hours in the world. The Chinefe, refiding in this ifl-. 
and, are computed at 100,000; about 30,v00 of that 
nation were barbaroufly maflacred, without the fmalleft. 
offence ever proved upon them, in 1740.. 
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. FRICA, the fourth grand divifion-of the globe,, 
“\ bears fome refemblance to the form of a pyramid, 
the bafe being the northern part of it, which runs along 
the fhores of the Mediterranean, and the point or top 
of the pyramid, the Cape of Good Hope. Africa is a. 
i. * | | . ‘peninfula 


oi It belonged to the Datch till 1802, when it was ceded to the- 
Englith by the treaty eftablishing a general peace, 
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peninfula of a prodigious extent, joined to Afia only by 
a neck of land, about 60 miles over, between the Red! 
Sea and the Mediterranean, ufually called the Ifthmus: 
of Suez. Its utmoft length from:north to fouth is 


4300 miles; and: the broadeft part is 3500 miles from — 
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eaft to weft, It is bounded on the north by the Medi-’ 


terranean Sea, which feparates itfrom Europe’; on the 
ealt, by the Ifthmus of Suez, the Red Sea, and the In- 
dian Ocean,.which: divide it from Afia; on the fouth, 
by the Southern. Ocean; and. on the welt,. by the great 
Atlantic Ocean, which feparates it from Antterica. 


The moft confiderable rivers in Africa, are the Niger, Pi 


which falls into the Atlantic or Weftern Ocean, after a 
courfe of 2800 miles. Itincreafes and‘decreafes as the 
Nile, fertilizes the country, and-has grains of gold in: 
many parts of it. ‘The Gambia and Senegal are only 


branches of this river.. The Nile, which divides: Egypt. 
into two parts, difcharges  itfelf into the Mediterranean}. 


after a prodigious-courfe from: its fource in Abyfiinia.. 


The moft.confiderable:mountains in Africa. are.the Ate- 
las, a.ridge extending from the Weftern Ocean, as faras. 
Egypt,.and had its name from a king of Mauritania, a: 
great lover. of. aftronomy,.who ufed.to. obferve the ftars: 
from its fummit, on-which account the poets reprefent. 


him: as: bearing the. heavens. on his fhoulders-: The 
Mountains of the Moon, extending themfelves-between: 
Abyifiinia. and Monomopata, and are ftill higher than. 
thofe of Atlas:: Thofe-of Sierra: Leona; or the Moun-: 
tains of the Lions, which divide Nigritia from Guinea,. 
and.extend as far as Ethiopia:. Thefe were ftyled by 
the ancients, the Mountains of God, om account of their: 
_ being fubject to thunder and lightning.. The Peak of 
Teneriffe, which the: Dutch make their meridian,. is a- 


bout two miles high, inthe form of a fugar-loaf, and is: 


fituated on:«n ifland:of the fame name, near the coaft. 


The moft.noted capes, or promontories, in this country, | 


are Cape Verd,.the moft wefterly point of the. continent 
‘of Africa, and.the Cape of Good Hope (fo denominat- 
ed by the Portuguefe, when they firlt went round it 
—in.1498) the fouth extremity of Africa, in oe 
C58 OL. 
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of the Hottentots. There is but one ftrait in Africa, 
wwhich is called Babelmandel, and is the communication 
between the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

Africa once contained feveral kingdoms and ftates, 
eminent for the liberal arts, for wealth and power, and 
‘the moft.extenfive commerce. The kingdoms of Egypt 
-and Ethiopia, in particular, were much celebrated ; and 
the rich and powerful ftate of Carthage, that once 
formidable rival to Rome itfelf, extended her commerce 
.to every part of the then known world. Upon the de- 
cline of the Roman empire, in the fifth century, the 
north of Africa was overrun by the Vandals, who con- 
‘tributed {till more to the deftru@tion of arts and {ti- 
sences ; and, to add to this country’s calamity, the Sara- 
-cens made a fudden conqueft of all the coafts of Egypt 

and Barbary; in the feventh century. Thefe were fuc- 
ceeded by the ‘Turks ; and both being of the Mahome- 
tan religion, whofe profeffors carried defolation with 
ithem wherever they went, the ruin of that once flour: 
afhing part of the world was thereby completed. 

The inhabitants of this continent, with refpeét to re- 
ligion, may be divided into three forts: namely, Pa- 
gans, Mahometans, and Chriltians. The firft are the 
moft numerous. Paes) ae 

Having given the reader fome idea of Affica in 
wgeneral, we thall now confider it under three grand di- 


ftretching along the coaft of the Mediterranean, from 
Egypt.on the eaft, to the Atlantic Ocean, welt; and 
Jaftly, that part of Africa, between the tropic of Can- 
cer and the Cape of Good Hope. The laft of thefe di- 
vilions, indeed, is vaitly greater than the otlWfer two ; 
‘but the nations which it contains are fo little known, 


fimilar in moft refpeéts to one another, that they may, 


oe a impropriety, be thrown under one general 
ea 


EGYPT. 


vifions: Firlt, Egypt ; fecondly, the States of Barbary, » 


and fo barbarous, and like ail barbarous nations, fo . 


y 
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| Boundaries. Sea, north’ y by the Red Sea,’ eafts 


‘by Abyfiinia, or the Upper Ethtopiay onthe fouth ; by: 
the Defert of Barca, and the unknown parts of Atrlon, 
‘welt, It is divided into Lower and Upper Egypt. » 


Climate. |’. it is obferved by M: Volriey, that, during 


8°&, 36° E. Jong, | b 1 40,t00 
‘Tis bounded “by’ the: Meatlenahain 


eight months of the year, (from March to'November): 


the heat is almoft infupportable by any. European. 
“During the whole of this feafon, the air is inflamed, 
the fky fparkling, and the heat oppreflive to all unac- 


‘cuftomed to it.” The other months are more temper~ 


‘ate. The foutherly winds which fometimes blow in’ © 
Egypt, are by the natives, called poifonous winds, or the 


hot winds of the defert. ‘They are of fuch extreme heat 


and drynefs, that no animated body expofed to it can’ 


withftand their fatal influence. During the three days 
which it enerally lafts, the ftreets are deferted ; and 
woe to the traveller, whom this wind furprifes remote 


from fhelter+ when it exceeds’ mie days, it is infup- 


portable. | 

The foil is py ceedinily frvitfal, ochafloned by the 
overflowing of the Nile, which leaves a fattening flime 
behind it. Thofe parts not overflowed by the Nile, 
are uncultivated, fandy and barren. Egypt produces 
‘corn, rice, fugar, flax, linen, falt, fal ammoniac, balfam, 
and various forts of fruits and drugs. 


Egypt*till lately was governed byia Bafhaw, font: 


from. Conftantinople, and was a province of the Tarkith: 
empire.* . The ‘Turks: and: Arabs are Mahometans, 
Mahometanifm is the eftablifhed religion of Egypt ; but 


there are many Chriftians, called Copts,. and the: ale 4 


are very tT umerou Ss 


The number of inhabitants. in Egypt, according te , 
M. Voiney, is about 2300,000 3 ot which, Cairo, the 
| ae contains 2 Sates ; 


as i "Egypt 


. The late ronveleons in this county have ‘produced fome 
changes in its government, and its affairs are yet in an unfettled a 
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Egypt is famous for its pyramids, thofe ftupendous 
works of folly. The Egyptians were the only people 
-who were acquainted with the art of embalming or pre- 
ferving dead bodies from putrefa@tion. Here is the 
river Nile, celebrated for its fertilizing inundations, 
and for the fubtle, voracious crocodiles which inhabit 
its fhores. The natives at the head of this famous river 
pay divine honours to it, ‘Thoufands of cattle are offer- 
ed to the Deity, who is fuppofed to refide at its fource. 
This was the theatre of thofe remarkable tranfactions, 
which make up the beautiful and affecting hiftory of 
Jofeph. Here Pharaoh exhibited fcenes of* cruelty, 
tyranny and oppreflion towards the Llraelites, in the 
courfe of their goo years bondage to the Egyptians. 
Here too, Mofes was born, and was preferved in the 
little ark, among the flags on the banks of the Nile. 

Here, through the infrumentality of this great man, 


the Egyptians were afilicted with many grievous * 


plagues, which induced them at laft to dt Ljrael go 
ere, Mofes with his rod, divided the Red Sea, and 
Ifrael paffed it on dry land; which the Egyptians, at- 
tempting to do, were overwhelmed by the returning of 
the waters. To this fcene fucceeded the Ifraclites’ 
memorable 40 years march through the deferts of Ara- 
bia, before they reached the land of Canaan. 
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NDER this head, we fhall rank the countries of, 
1. Morocco and Fez; 2. Algiers; 3. Tunis ; 
4 Tripoli.and Barca. 
The empire of Morocco, including Fez, is bounded 
von the north, by the Mediterranean fea ; on the fouth, 
‘by Vafilet ; and on the eat, by Segelmefla and the 
kingdom of Algiers, being 500 miles in length, and 489 
in breadth. P arr 
lez, which is now united to Morocco, is about 125 
iles in length, and much the fame in breadth. It lies 
etween the kingdom of Algiers to the ealt, and Mo- 
ecco on the fouth, and is furrounded on other parts by 
he fea. Wis 
one Kk _~ Algiers, 
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Algiers, formerly a kingdom, i is ‘Vounded on the eaft, 
by the kingdom of Tunis ; on the north, by the Medi, : 
terranean ; on the fouth, by Mount Atlas, and on the — 

eft, by the kingdoms of Morocco and Tafilet. Ac. 
cording to Dr. Shaw, who refided 12 years at Algiers, — 
this country extends in length 480 miles along the coat — 
of the Mediterranean, and between 40 and bow miles i in’ # 
JBegacth. 

‘Tunis i is bounded by the Media ranean on the north — 

eaft; by the kingdom of Algiers on the welt ; and © 
by Tripoli, with part of Biledulgerid, on the fouth ; be- 
ing 220 miles in length, from north to fouth, and 170 i 
im breadth, from eaft to welt. 

Tripoli, including Barca, is bounded on the north, 
by the Mediterranean fea ; on the fouth, by the coun- 
try of the Beriberies ; on the welt, by the kingdom of © 
Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a territory of the Gadamis ; © 
and on the eait, by Egypt; extending about 1100 
miles along the fea coaft ; and the breadth is from Ito - 
300 miles. | 

Each capital bears the name of the fate or kingdom ; 
to which it belongs, but the capital of Biledulgerid (the — 
ancient Numidia) is Dara. 
_ The Barbary itates form a great political confederacy, 
though each is independent’ ‘as to the exercife of its ine 
ternal policy. 

The air of thefe ftates is mild and agreeable. 

Under the Roman empire, they. were juftly denomi- , 
nated the garden of the world ; and to have a refidence © 
there, was confidered as the higheft ftate of luxury. 

The produce of their foil formed thofe magazines, — 
which furnifhed all Italy, and great part of the Roman — 
empire, with corn, wine and oil. Though the lands are 
now uncultivated, through the oppreffion and barbarity 
of their confiturion, yet they are itill fertile, not only in — 
the above mentioned commodities, but in. dates, figsy — 
raifins, almonds, apples, pears, cherries, plums, citrons, — 
lemons, oranges, pomegranates, with plenty of roots and 
_ herbs in.their kitchen gardens. Excellent wees and 
" Bax grow on their plains. : 
Morocco, the capital of the empire of the fame name, A 
is fon to contain 25,000 sti é os a 

Ca 
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_ The city of Algiers is not above a mile and a half. : 
in circuit, though it is computed to contain near 120,000 7 
mhabitants, 15,000 houfes, and 107 mofques. Their 
ublic baths arglarge, and handfomely paved with mar- | 
le. The profpea of the country and fea from Algiers er 
is very beautiful, being built on the declivity of a moun- ry 
tain ; but the city, though for feveral ages it has braved, 
fome of the greatef powers in Chriftendom, it ts faid, 
could make but a faint defence againit a regular fiege, 
and that three Englifh fifty-gun thips might batter it 
about the ears.of its inhabitants from the harbour. If 
fo, the Spaniards muft have been very deficifnt either 
in courage or conduct. ‘They attacked it in the year 
1775, by land and by fea, but were repulfed with great 
lofs, though they had near 20,0c0 foot and 2,¢00 horfe, 
and 47 king’s fhips of different rates, and 346 tranfports. 
In the years 1783 and 1784, they alfo renewed their at- 
tacks by fea to deltroy the city and gallies; but after 
| posns a quantity of ammunition, bombs, &c. were ~~ 
orced to retire, without either its capture or extin@ions 
Tunis is the molt polifhed republic of all the Bar- 
bary ftates. The capital contains 10,000 families, and 
above 3000 tradefmen’s fhops, and its faburbs confilt of 
1006 houfes. The Tunifine women are very hand- 
fome in their perfons ; and though the men are funs 
burnt, the complexion of the ladies is very delicate, nor 
are they lefs neat and elegant in their drefs ; but they 
improve the beauty oftheir eyes by art, particularly the 
| powder of lead ore, the fame pigment; according to the 
_ opinion of the learned Dr. Shaw, that Jezebel made ule 
of, when the is faid (2 Kings, chap. ix. verfe 30) to 
have painted her face; the words of the original being, 
that fhe fet off her eyes with the cnbetie neicad ore. 
Tripolt was once the richelt, molt populous and opr- 
lent of all the fates on the coalt ; but.it is now much: 
reduced, and the inhabitants, who are faid to amount to 
between 4.and 560,000, have all the vices of the Al- 
erines. | | | 
All foreigners are here allowed the open profeffion 
of their religion, but the inhabitants of thefe {tates are 
» Mahometans ; and many {fubdjects of Morocco follow 
the tenets of one Hamed, a modern fectarilt, and an 
) enemy 
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enemy to the ancient dodtrine of the califs.. “The Moors 


of Barbary, as the inhabitants of thefe flates are now 


promifcuoufly called, (becaufe the Saracens firft entered 
Europe from Mauritania, the country of the Moors) 
have adopted the very worft parts.of the Mahometan 


religion, and feem to. have retained only as much. of it 


as countenances their vices. Whe a ogeciay 

The Emperor of Morocco isan arbitrary Prince. 
Ajgiers is governed by a Prince, called the Dey, elected 
by the army. The fovereigns of Tunis and. Tripoli, 
called Beys, are not fo independent as the former, 


‘{ hefe three ftates may be looked upon as republics. of 


foldicrs, under the protection of the Grand Signior. 
With Algiers the United States have lately negociated 
a treaty of peace, and have confirmed that which be- 
fore exifted with Morocco. Qn this coaft, ftood the 
famous city of Carthage, which was deftroyed by the 
Romans. Among the great men Africa has produced, 
are Tertullian, Cyprian, Julius Africanus, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, and St. Auftin, all bithops of the church. 


‘The warriors of note are Hamilcar, Hannibal, and Af- 


drubal. Among the poets, are Terence and Apuleius. 


—- 


Of AFRICA, from tHe Tropic of Cancer, to 


the Cape of Good Hope. | ae 


HIS immenfe territory is, comparatively fpeaking, 
“& very Hitle known; there is no modern traveller 
that has penetrated into the interior parts; fo that we 
dre ignorant not, oly of the bounds, but even of the 
names of feveral inland countries. In many material 
cireumftances, the inhabitants of this extenfive conti- 
nent agree with each other. If we except the people 
of AbyGinia, they are all of a black complexion. In 
their religion, exception the fea coatts,; which have been 
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vilited:and fettled by ftrangers, they are Pagans ; and 
the ferm of government'is every where monarchical or” 


defpotic. Few princes, however, poffefs a very exten- 
five jurifdiction ; for as the natives of this part of Africa 


are faid to be grofsly ignorant in all the arts of utility Ce 


or refinenient, they muft be little acquainted with ore 
. | ~cgnother 3 
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_ another ; and” generally united’ in fmall focieties, each: 
governed’ by its Own’ pringd..h1 
- We are but imperfetly acquainted with the manners. 
and cuftoms’ ofthe peopleof this extenfive country.. 
The accounts given us by Mii Bruce, of the Abyflini- 
ans, reprefent them as ina tate of very great barbarifm,. 
- Their manner of feeding is beyond a parallel, if we 
may believe the report of our author. He informs us, 
that falling” in’ with: fome foldiers driving a cow 
_ before them, he was furprifed to fee them throw down 
the animal, cut off pieces of her flefh, and then flapping 
_ the fkin over the wound, make her get up and, walk on 
as before:; He found this to be the common prattice of 
_-the country... 5 
The religion of the Abyffinians is a mixture of Chrif-: 
— Uanity, Judaifm and Paganilm } the two latter of which 
are by far the moft predominant. There are here more 
churches than in’ any other country, and though it is 
very mountainous; and confequently the view much 
obfiructed, it is very feldom. you fee lefs than 5 or 6 
churches, Every great man when he. dies, thinks he 
has atoned for all His wickednefs, if he leaves a fund to. 

build a church, or has one built in’ his life-time. 
The churches;aré full of pictures flovenly painted on 


parcliment, and’ nailed upon the walls. There is no’ 


choice.in their faints; they are both of the Old and New 
Teftament,. arid: thofe that might be difpénfed with 
from both:: There is St. Pontius Pilate and his wife 5: 
thete is St. Balaam. and’ his: afs 3, Samfonand his jaw 
bone, and fo of thei ref. 
The fertility of a\dountry fo prodigioufly extenfive,’ 
might be fulppofed «more various than we find it is ; in 
fact, there is'no:medium in this part of Africa with re- 
gard to the advantages of foil ;.it ts either perfedtly bar- 
ren, or extremely fertile ;. this arifes from the intenfe 


heat of: the funs:whichy where. it: meets with fofficient 


moitture; produces withthe utmoftluxuriancy ; and in. 


ithofe countries where there are few rivers, reduces the ‘ 


furface of the earthito a barren fand,’ Of this fort are’ 
‘the countries of Anian and Zaara, which; for want of 
water, and confequently of all other neceffaries, are re- 
iduced to perfect deferts, as the name of the latter de- 
K kz notes. 
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notes. In thofe countries, on.the othershand, where — 
there is plenty of water, and particularly,where the 7 
rivers overflow. the land, part,of the yearas in;Abyf | 
finia, the productions of nature, both of the animahand ~~ 
vegetable kinds, are found.in the higheft perfection.and ~ 
greateit abundance. ‘The countnes of Mandingo, Ethi- 
opia, Congo, Angola, Batua, Truticui, Monomotapa, 
Cafati, and Mehencmugi, are extremely, rich in gold 
and filver. r askin S13 

Gondar, the metropolis of Abyflipia, is fituatedupon — 
2 hill of contiderable height, the top of it nearly. plain, 
on which the town is placed. It contilts of about 10,0c0 
families in time of peace. The houfes are chiefly of — 
clay, the roofs thatched in the form of cones, which is 
always the conftruétion within the tropical rains. 

The Abyflinians, from a very ancient tradition, ac-. — 
cording to Mr. Bruce, attribute ihe foundation of their ~ 
monarchy to Menilek, fon of Solomon, by,the Queen of 
Sheba, rendered in the vulgate, the seasse of the South. 
The annals of the Abyflinians fay, fhe was a Pagan 
when fhe left her own country, but being full of admi- ~ 
ration at the fight of Solomon’s works, fhe was con- 
verted to Judaifm in Jeisfalem, and bore him afon, © 
whom fhe called Menilek, and, he.became) their firlt 
King. She returned with her fon to Sheba, whom, af~ 
ter keeping him fome years, fhe fent back to his father, 
to be inflruded. Solomon did nct neglect his charge, 
and he was anointed. and crowned King of Ethiopia, in 
the temple of Jerafalem, and at his inauguration, teok — 
the name of Dayid : after this he returned. to Sheba, 
~ and brought with him a, colony of Jews, among whem 
were many doors of the Jaw of Mofes, particularly 

one of each tribe, to. make judges in his kingdom. © 
With thefe came alfo Azarias, the fon of Zadok the — 
prieft, and brought with hima Hebrew tranfcript of the ~ 
jaw; which was delivered into his. cuftody, as he bore 
the title of Nebrit, or high prieft ; and this charges. 
though the beok itfelf was burnt with the churelat 
Axum, in the Moorifh war.of Adel, is ftill continued, 
as it is faid, in the lineage of Azarias, who are keepers 
of the church cf Axum at this day. Al Abyflinia was — 
- thereupon converted, and the government of the uy ; 
vim * @D 
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and {tate modelled according to what was then in ufe 


‘at Jerufalemis 0) 8 ) ois 
_ On'the Guinea or weftern coaft, the Englihtradete 
James Fort, and other fettlements near and up the river 
Gambia; where they exchange their woollen and linen 
manufattares, their hard ware and {pirituous liquors, 
for the perfons of the natives. By the treaty of peace 
in 1783, the river-of Senegal, with its “a 
- were given up to France. Among the Negroes, a 
man’s wealth confills in the number of his family, 
whom he fells like fo many cattle, and often at an in- 
ferior price. Gold and ivory, next to the flave trade, 
form principal branches of African commerce. 
_ The greateft part of the profits of the flave trade is 
raifed on the fugar plantations, If by ellablithing fac- 
tories, and encouraging civilization on the coaft of Af- 
Tica, and returning fome of the Weft India and other 
ilaves, to their original country, fome amends could be 
made for paft treachery to the natives, and the inhabit- 
ants could be inftru@ed in the culture of tobacco, in- 
digo, cotton, rice, &c. to barter with us for our manu- 
factures, great might be the profits, and much would it 
ferve the caufe of humanity. -An undertaking of this 
kind has lately been fet on foot by the Sierra Leona coi 
pany, which bids fair to be fuccefsful, and does very 
great honour to the humane gentlemen, who are agents 
in this bufinefs, | °° | 

The eftablifhment which the Dutch Eaft India Com- 
pany have made on either fide of the Cape of Good 

ope, the extreme fouthern point of that great conti- 
nent, which comprehends Europe, Afia, and Affica, 
extends, according to computation, 450 miles ealltward 
and we(tward, and 250 towards the north. In this ex- 
tenfive domain, the population amounts to 17,000 in- 
habitants of Enropean deftent, and about 30,000 flaves, 
Africans and Afiatics. a ee 

This country is capable of being made, by the fim- 
pleit means, a populous commercial colony. 
~). The Aborigines of the country, who are called Hotten- 
“fofs, and who are of a mild and traétable difpofition, 
have been eafily reduced to the condition of obedient 
{ ubjects, They are a quict, inofienfive people, ufefub j 

f' pin 
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agement of flocks and herds of cattle.!> They:have been’ 
very much mifreprefented $2 and itis furprifing; that the 
falfehoods, which have® been’ propagated: concerning’ 


them, fhould. fo long have gained ‘credit:im the:world. 


It is not true, that they are in the pradtice of eating raw’ 
fleth, or that they entwine their bodies with the entrails. 


of cattle. They prepare their food witli fire ; and their 


clothing confifts of a drefled hide,. which is tied like’a 
collar round*the neck; hangs down:over the fhoulders- 


near to the ground, and is broad;.and: may: be wrapt 


round the fore part of the body ; befides this, they wear” 
another covering of fkin round:their loins, which reaches: 


half way down the thighs,. Sometimes they have a 


cap for. the head,.and fhoes for the feet of the fame ma-- 
terials.. ‘Vheir fhoes are formed of a piece of hide,. 
drawn clofely about the feet, with thongs of the fame.. 
The Hottentots having few conveniences for bathing,, 
and living in a climate where they are very frequently 
involved in clouds of duft, have acquired habits of dirti=- 
nefs ; but.their {kins,, when. wafhed,; are clear, though: 


fallow:. | 


The employment of the Hottentots is purely palto-- 
ral ;. their principal and almoft only occupation being: 


the care. of their herds of fheep and kine. 


A: fea officer: lately: vifited all the chiefs of the Ne-: 
groes:in the Englifh:fettlements, from Santa Apollonia: 
to Athera,.which is upwards of 250 miles,: and found’ 
the police and: punifhment of all crimes: fupported by 
the flavetrade: Thofe who commit-crimes or trefpafles: 
againft their laws, are, at the decifion of twelve elders,, 
fold for flaves for the ufe of their government, and the: 
fupport.of their chiefs;, Theft, adultery, and murder,, 
are the highelt crimes, and whenever they are detected, 
fubje@ the whole. family: to flavery... But afy indi-.- 
vidual,. condemned to. flavery for the crime. of his res 
lation, may redeem his own perton, by furnifhing two” 
flaves in his room. -Or when a man-commits one of the: 


above cardinal crimes, all. the male part of his family 


are forfeited to flavery ; if a woman, the female part is = 
fold. ** While on the. coaft, fays he, I'faw inftances of 
this fort fo truly cruel, as made. my very bofom bleeds: — 


~This- 


~ 
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This traffic in:crimes, makes the chiefs vigilant. Nor 
do our planters, who purchafe them, ufe any pains to in- 
ftruct themin religion, to make them amends for the op- 
preffion thus exércifed on them. I am forry to fay they 
are unnaturally averfe to every thing that tends to it ; 
yet the Portuguefe, French, and Spaniards, in their fet- 
tlements,. fucceed in their attempts to inftrué& them, as 
much to the advantage of commerce, as.of religion. It 
is for the fake of Chriftianity, and the advantages ac- 
companying it, that Englifh flaves embrace every occa-~ 
fion of deferting to the fettlements of thefe nations.” 

It is high time for the legiflature to enforce and pnt 
an end to this moft infamous of all trades, fo difgrace- 
ful to the Chriftian nime, and fo repugnant to the prins 
ciples of a free government, 


AFRICAN ISLANDS. 
_A. T the mouth of the Red Sea is the ifland that fail- 


ors now call Socotara, or Sccatra, famous for its 
aloes, which are efteemed the beit in the world. 
Sailing down, fouthward, we come to the ifland of 
Madagafcar, or Lawrence, abounding in cattle and corn, 
and moft of the neceffaries.of life, but no fufficient, 
merchandize to indie the Europeans to fettle colonies ; 
it has feveral petty favage Kings of its own, both Arabs. 
and negroes, who make war on each other, fell their 
prifoners for flaves, to the fhipping, which call here, 
taking clothes, utenfils, and other neceffaries in return. 
Near it, are the four Comorra Ifles, whofe petty Kings. 
are tributary to the Portuguefe ; and near thefe lies the 
ifland of Bourbon ; and a little higher, Maurice, fo 
called by the Dutch, who firft tonched here in 1598. 
It is now in poffeffion of the French, and by them called 
the Ifle of France, lat. 20° S. long. 46° E. 
. Quitting the eaftern world, and the Indies, amd paff- 
ing round the Cape of Good Hope, into the wide At- 
antic Ocean, the firft ifland is the fmall, but pleafant 
ne called St. Helena, at which place, all the Englifh 
io -and 
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and American Eaft India fhips ftop, to get water and) ~ 
frefh provifions, in their way home.. .Near this, are the — 
Guinea Iflands, St. Matthew, St. Thomas, and. others, 7 
not far from the coalt under. the equinoétial line, be-: — 
Jonging to the Portuguefe:, Thefe were fo named. ‘by 4 
the failors, who firft found them on the feftivals of St. | 
_ Helen, St.. Thomas, and St. Matthew. |. ‘ oe 
_ Thence northward, are the Cape Verd Iflands, fo call- 7 
ed for their verdure. ‘They now belong to the Por- | 
tuguefe,, who are farnifhed from. thence with falt and’ © 
goats’ fkins.. a eg , 

Farther north, are the pleafant Canaries, belonging to’ 
the Spaniards, from. whence firft came Canary wine, © 
and the beautiful. finging birds, ealled Canary Birds. © 
The ancients called them the Fortunate Ifles,and placed’ _ 
there the Elyfian fields; They are ten or twelve in © 
number ; the chief are Teneriffe, Gomera, Ferro, and’ 7 
Great Canary.. The fertile iflands of Madeira lie fill — 
farther north, and are famous for the belt ftomachic — 
wine. They belong tothe Portuguefe; = 


New Difcoveries. 


* CONTINENT or NEW HOLLAND 
SITUATION AND Extent. 


Miles. ; of 
Length 2400] -€ 110° and'153° Ev long: | 
‘Breadth 2300 ! di de { vr? and 43° Silat.; 9: 


“WT lies foutheaft of the ifland of Java; and fouth of — 
I New Guinea, inthe Great South Sea: For more than || 
acentury after its firft difcovery by the Dutch, in 1616, : 
it was thought to be part of a vaft fouthern continent, | 
the exiftence of which has been a favourite idea with | 
many experienced navigators. The great extent of | 
New Holland gives it an unqueftionable claim to the: | 
name. of Continent.. © | J 
The 
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- "The whole eaftern coaft of this continent, except the 
wery fouthern point, was difcovered and explored by 
‘Capt. Cook, in 1770, and is called New SoutH WALES. 
It is claimed by England, on the old principle of prior 
difcovery.. | | Rg 
’ There is a great variety of birds and animals found 
here, feveral of which, before the difcovery of this place, 
were non-defcripts. 

The natives go always uncovered, although it is ob- 
ferved they fuffer fometimes from the cold. Thofe on 
the borders of the fea-coaft fubfift principally on fith. 
On that part of the coaft which the Englifh have in- 
waded, the natives have retired, and, from accounts, are 
much diftrefled for provifion. A kind of twine is 
manufactured among them, which; with their fifhing 
hets, is very neatly made from the flax plant. This 
plant promifes to be very valuable for the purpofe of 
making cordage, and the fineft manufactures. 

In May, 1787, the Britith government fitted out a 
fquadron of eleven veffels, with 850 convicts, under the 


_command of Arthur Phillip, Efq. in order to form a fet- 


tlement on this continent. The fituation- determined 
upon has been named Port Jackfon ; fouth lat. 32° 52’, 
eaft long. from Greenwich, 159° 19’ 30”. This place 


_4s about 9 miles from Botany Bay, and has a harbour 


capable of containing 1000 fail of the line in perfect fe- 
¢urity. A plan of a town has been regularly laid out; 
and, from the lateft accounts, the profpea@ was flatter- 
ing to the new fettlers. : | 

On the firft arrival of the Englifh, the natives were 
found amicable, hofpitable, unaccultomed to a& with 
treachery, or to take the leaft advantage ; and every 
precaution was taken to prevent this harmony from be- 
ing interrupted ; but from fome difagreement with in- 
dividuals, or what is more probable, a diflike of the en- 
croachments on their territories, they appear to avoid 
every intercourfe with their new neighbours. 

The inhabitants are not very numerous, and are of a 
chocolate colour, middle ftature, and very aétive and 


courageous. Their food is chiefly fith, birds of various 


kinds, yams, fruit, and the ficth of the Kanguroo, an 


» 7 


animal 
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animal refembling the Opoilum, ‘and. “peculiar. to this 
‘continent, “Their weapons aré {pears and lances of dif- 
ferent kinds, which they throw with great dexterity. 
They alfo ufe hields of an oblong form, made of bark. 

The Netw) Hebrides.) ‘This name was given by,Capt. 
‘Cook, to a clufter. of iflands,.firuated between the Aati- 
tudes of 14° 29's, and 20° 4’ fouth ; -and between 169° 
41’, and 170° 21’ eaft longitude. . 

Not far from the New Hebrides, and fouthweftward 
of them, lies New CALEDONIA, a very large. ifland, firft 
difcovered by Capt. Cook, in 1774. It is about 87. 
~ leagues long, but its breadth is not confiderable, nor 
any where exceeds ten leagues. It is inhabited by a 
race of ftout, tall, well proportioned Indians, of a {war- 
thy or dark chefnut brown. A few leagues diftant are 
two {mall iflands, called the Ifland of Pines, and Bot- 
any Ifland, 

New Guinea is a . long, narrow ifland, extending 
northeaft, from 2° to 12° fouth lat. and from’ 131° to 
150° eaft long. but in one part it does not appear to be 
above 50 miles broad. ‘The country confilts of a mix- 
ture of very high hills and vallies, interfperfed with 
groves of cocoa-nut trees, plantains, bread fruit, and 
mott of the trees, fhrubs and plants, that are found in 
the other South Sea iflands. — It affords from the fea a 
variety of delightful profpects. : 

New Ireland extends in length, from the northealt to 
the foutheaft, about 270 miles, but it is in general very 
narrow. It abounds with a variety of trees and plants, 
and with many pigeons, parrots, rooks, and other birds. 
Northweftward of New Ireland, a clufter of iflands. 
were feen by Capt. Carteret, lying very near each other, 
and fuppofed to confift of zo or 30 in number. Onec? 
thefe, which is of a confiderable extent, was named 
New Hanover ; but the reft of the clufter Feceived 
the name of the ADMIRALTY LSERERES 
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bad HE varieties among the human race, (fays Dr. 
Percival) enumerated by Linnzus and Buffon, 
are fix. The firftis found under the polar regions, and 
comprehends the Laplanders, the Efquimaux Indians, 
the Samoeid Tartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, 
the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the people.of 
Kamtfciiatka. The vifage of men in thefe countries is 
large and broad ; the nofe flat and fhort; the eyes of a 
yellowith brown, inclining to blacknefs; the check 
bones extremely high ; the mouth Jarge ; the lips thick, 
and turning outwards; the voice thin and {quceaking ; 
and the fkin a dark grey colour. The people are fhort 
in ftature, the generality being about four fect high, and 
the talleft not more than five. _ Ignorance, ftupidity, 
and fuperftition are the mental charatteriftics of the 
inhabitants of thefe rigorous ‘climates. For here 
Doze the grofs race, Nor f{prightly jeft, nor fong, 


Nor tendernefs they know, nor auphit of life, 
Beyond the kindred bears that ftalk without. 


The Tartar race, comprehending the Chinefe and the 
Japanefe, form the fecond variety in the human fpecies.. 
Their countenances are broad and wrinkled, even in 
youth ; their nofes fhort and flat ; their eyes little, funk 


_in the fockets, and feveral inches afunder; their check. 


bones are high ; their teeth of a large fize and feparate 
from each other; their complexions are olive, and their 
hair black. Thefe nations, in general, excepting the 
Japanefe and Chinefe, have no religion, no fettled no- 
tions of morality, and no decency of behaviour, They 
are chiefly robbers; their wealth confifts in horfes, and 
their fkill in the management of therh. 

The third variety of mankind is that of the fouthern 
Afiatics, or.the inhabitants of India. Thefe are of a 
flender fhape, have long ftraight black hair, and gener 
ally Roman nofes. Thefe people are flothful, luxurious, 

‘fubmiflive, cowardly and effeminate. 


, »——The parent Sun himfelf 
ms o'er this world of flaves to tyrannize ; 


~ ‘And, with in ray, the refeate bloom aA S. 
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OF beauty blafting, gives the gloomy hue, 
‘\nd features grois; or worle,to ruthlefs deeds, » 
Mad jealouly, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
‘Their fervid fpirit fires. Love dwells not there, 
‘The foft regards, the tendernefs of life, > | 
The heartihed tear, th’ ineffable délight : 
Of fweet humanity! thefe court the beam 
Of milder climes ; in felfith, fierce defire, 
And the wild fury of voluptuous fenfe, 
Uhey’reloft,. The very brute creation there puFtice 
This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fire. 


_ The Negroes of Afvica conftitute the fourth Atriking 
variety in the human fpecies; but they differ widely 
from each other; thofe of Guinea, for inftance, are ex. 
tremely ugly, and have an infupportably offenfive feent; 
while thofe of Mofambique are reckoned beautiful, and 
are untainted with any difagreeable fmell. The Negroes 
are, in general, of a black colour ; the downy foftnefs of 
hair, which grows upon the fkin, gives a fmoothnefs to 
it, refembling that of velvet. ‘The hair of their heads 
is woolly, dhort and black ; but their beards often turn 
grey, and fometimes white. Their nofes are flat and 
fhort, their lips thick and tumid, and their teeth of an 
ivory whitenefs.. : 

The intellectual and moral powers of thefe wretched 
people are uncultivated ; and they are. fubje& to the 
molt barbarous defpotifm. The favage tyrants, who 
rule over them, make war upon each other for human 

plunder ; and the wretched vidiims, bartered for fpirit- 
uous liquors, are torn from their families, their friends, 
and their native land, and configned for life to mifery, 
toiland bondage. But how am 1 fhocked to inform 
you, that this infernal commerce is carried on by the 
humane, the polifhed, the Chriftian inhabitants of Eu- 
rope; nay, even by Englithmen, whofe anceftors have 
bled in the caufe of Hberty, and whofe breafis ftill glow 
with the fame gencrous flame! I cannot give you a 
- more ftriking proof of the idéas of horror, which the 

captive Negroes entertain of the ftate of fervitude they 
"are to undergo, than by relating the following incident, . 
from Dr. Goldfmith. we: 

© A Guinea captairti was, by diftrefs of weather, driv- 4 
en into a certain harbour, with a lading of cabin ~ 4% 
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who todk every opportunity to throw themfedves over- 
. board, when brought upon deck for the benefit of freth 
air. The captain pereeiving, among others, a femal¢ 
flave attempting to drown! heffJf, pitched. upon her as 
a proper example for the reft. As lie fappofed that they 
did not know the terror attending death, he ordered 
the woman to be tied with a rope stnder the arm pits, 
and let down itito the water. When the poor creature 
was thus plunged in, and about half way down, fhe was 
heard: to give a terrible fhriek, which at firft was af+ 
-eribed to her fears of drowning ; but foon after, the wa- 
a red atound her, ihe was drawn tp, and it 
was fou 


mbat a fhark, which had followed the flip, 
Memof from the middic.” ~ " 
dv@ habitants of America make a fifth race 
re of a copper colour, have black, 
thic Migdtraic ir, fiat nofes, high check bones, and 
‘hey paint the body and face of various 
colours, and eradicate the hair of their beards, and other 
parts,eas adeformity. Théirfinibs are not fo large and 
robuft as thofe of the Europe:ns. ‘they endure hun- 
ger, thirft and pain with altonithing firmnefs and pa- 
bn and,wthough cruel to their enemies, they are 


kind Ahd julfto each other, 

THé Europeans may be confidered as the laft variety 
of the human kind, They enjoy’ fingular advantages 
from the fuirnefs. of their complexions. The face of 
the African black, or of the olive coloured Afiatic, is 
avery imperfed index of the mind, and preferves the’ 
fime. fettled fhade in joy and forrow, confidence and 
fhame, anger and defpair, ficknefs and health. The 
ce are faid to be of the fiireft of the Europeans ; 
and we may therefore prefume, that their countenances 
beft exprefs the variations of the paffions, and vicifli- 
_tudes of difeafe. Put the intelle&tual and moral char- 
atteriltics of the different nations, which compofe shis 
quarter of the globe, are of more importance to be 
known, ‘Thefe, however, become gradually lefs dif 
_ eernible, as fathion, learning and’ commerce prevail 
“S$ more univerifally,” | 
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TT E Congre/s of the United Blips e Sere edie 17 86—~ 

“ Refolved, Vhat the ftandard of the United States of Amcrica,, 
for gold and filver, fhall be eleven parts fine and one part alloy. 
“That the Afoney-Unit of the United States (being by the Re- 
folve cf Congrefs of the 6th of July, 1705; a ahr gh fall coutain, 

of fine fiver, $7.9: 'P A sraing,” Gepe— +2 ; 
marked) tiem, c. d. DAE, 
10 Milles es 


eet Cent. YOR 
2.) ro.Ceats. € » \ Dime. id. Gi.) tobe horse. YRS 
v )tcDimes (2 ) Dollar. D.€ . 4000 100 == 10 1 

Cro Dollars E Eagle. E.) 100001000 ==I100==1Os=E_ 


As this money proceeds ina decuple, or tenfoldgiiro portion & 
afly number of dollars; dimes, cents, and milles, @fiplye -efs fo. 
* many dollars and decimal part» of a dollar. Ma He. 
Thus, 3 dollars, 4 dimes, 6 cents, and 5 gfiilles a 
Wisc maa rr 
(334) 6, 5=3¥ Ae 5, Dollars= 3465 milles. 


As the doilaes 15. tha integer, unit, or whole numbemwend the Ea 
gle the name of a gold coin; and the dime, cent, and mille, are. 
x0th, rcoth and ‘toooth: parts of a dollar, the decimal point (3): 
feparates between the dollars and dimes. 

Therefore in accounts, the'terms Eagle ss Dime may le 

\ emitted; the place of dimes’ being the place of tens for cents 5, 
and the right hand figure, or plate of units for t ehalge » a be. 
the place of tens for dollars. — so. 


d.c. ¢ £ Dede, be hah 
Bien EE Gh g=,59 and 24 9, 7 8==249, rAckee 
Phe feveral Currencies of the United Ba compared | with dol-. 
Jars and cents, are’as follow: * ~ 
. New Shp seae Maffachufetts, Rkude J; land, Conneticut Vi ingintan 
ae Kentucky and Vermont, eh ) 
ROIS © Ne rane i uae Se RS 6 Yili « a oka Ua « HR wD d. e. 
6, 100 see f= 6= 25 Laat Dasha By sas =62 
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Seiler satin New Cork and North Gavilan 
* . Re ee 6) ee oA se Ded. Gs 
New’ ae) é Pennfyboan ia, eee and Nessie 
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INTERESTING eWh CULATIONS. ‘Bi: 


INTERESTING CALCULATIONS 
Urox THE POPULA’ L TON, LOE TUE UNLTED 
phe “SPATES:: AND OF. THe, WORLD. 


DMIT ING thé papulatio: n of:the United States 
Az prefent, (4864) to be five millions, which is very 
near a yan number—and that this number, by nat. 
ural-increafe, and by. immigration, will be doubled in 
20 years, and continue to increafe in that ratio for a 
century to come,at that period, (tg04) there will be in. 
United America 160 millions of inhabitants, neaely 20 
millions more than there are at. prefent in all E Europe. 
Aad wher we confider the probable acquilition of peo= 
ple by foreign immigrations, and that the interior and 
unfettled parts of America are amply fufficient to pro- 
vide for this number, the prefumptiom is ftrong that this 
eftimate will not differ materially from the event. Ze 

It has been common te compute the number of ine 
habitants on this globe, i ‘» round numbers, at g5o nyll- 
ions, Viz: th, 

America 150 millions—Europe 150 millions—Afia 
500 millions, and Africa 150 millions. Hence it has 
been reckoned, that as a generation lafls 30 years, in 
that {pace g5so millions of people muft be born, and the nf 
fame number die ; and,. confequently, that about zu + 
millions die annually 3.86 thoufand every day ; 3,600 
every hour; 60 every minute, and one every decond, 
or in this proportion, * 

This eltimate is much: too large. One nearer the 
truth was made a few years fince by a gentleman* in 
England, in which he reckons the inhabitants of the’ - 

“world: at about 731 millions ; of whom are, 


Millions. SKF 

Pagans 420 | Proteftants 
Mahometans  ,  ” 530 | Greek & 5 bias cain 29 
Roman Catholics“ roo | Jews ; 
Total 73 2 


This. eftimate, I apprehend, confi iderably exceeds the truth. He 
vreckons. upwards of go millions in Ame ‘ca, ‘This is too large by 
more than one half. Dr. Stiles, than’ whom no man was. better 

‘ - informed on this fabject, reckoned that the whole number of In- 

ans in all North America, did not exceed t<vo millions end a half. 

R "Admitting this to be true, fféeen, or, including the iflands, twenty 
<= would be the extent of the . of wi “America: 
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“ ‘CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 


REMARKABLE EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, “AND. INVE NTIONS ; : 
. Carn prehending, i in one view, the Analyfis or Outlines of General 
tiifery, from the; Creation to the prefent Time. 


Mink a 
Before Chrift. ; | panel rade 
A8 1 AOO4 “HE creation of the ager ‘auch of Adan and exe: | 
~~ 3017. & Enoch tranflated into Raatan: a [days 
2348 The old world deftroyed by a deluge wiitels voriatadded 377 
Wee aay The tower of Babel is built about this time by Neah’s pofteri«. 
ies é ty ; upon which God miraculoufly confounds their lan- 
ie guage, and thus difperfes them into different nations. 
2188 Mifraim, the fon of Ham, founds the kingdom of Egypt,. 
i _ which laftcd.1663 years, to the conqueft of Cambyfes. | 
-ae59 Ninus, cle fon of Belus, founds the kingdom of thal 


Baar OG a! WY hich lafted about 1000 years. 

Bae A i. The ai sea of God made wih Abraham, when he leaves. 

ue . Haran to go into. Canaan, which begins the 430 years of 

5 eae fajpechings Cary 
’ 1897 The cities of Sodom and Gietroreal are deftroyed for their: ( 
ng wickcduefs, by fire from heaven. 
: 1822 Memnon the Egyptian invents. the letters. - : 
)--49t5 Promethcus firlt {truck fire from flints. . | 
: 1635 Jofeph dies in Egypt, which concludes the book of Genefis,. | 
‘ ae ae contaiuing a period. of 1369 years. | 


1574 Aaron Lorn in Egypt 3 1490;' ep iointae ‘eb be God firlt high- 
'< “prich of the Ifraclites. | 
1591 Mofes, brother to Aaron, bora i in Beypt, and adopted byr 
* Pharaoh’s daughter. 
1256 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites’ from Beye, into Attica, 
and begins the kingdom of Athens in Grecee.. 
1503 Deluge of Deucalion in Theffaly. . aoe 
41493 Cadinus car ricd the Phenician letters i anto Greece, and buite: 
a the citadel of Thebes. %) 0 
‘ sat Mofes performs a number of icicles in ‘Egypt, and departs. 
~ .-» from that kingdom, together with 600,coo Hraelites,befides- 
children, which completed the 430 years of fojourning. “| 
nats. The firft {hip that appeared in Grtéce brought from Egypt: 
by Danaus, who.arrived at Rhodes, and beg 28 with him. 
his fifty daughters, - iy 
1453, “The Olympic games celebrated at Olympia, ia Greece 
BASH. ‘The Pentateuch, or five firft: books of Mofes,’ are ™ i 
: lm the land of. Moab, where he died the year. { low 
se aged 110 years. y BA aaa 
i HA 51 The Ifraelites, after fojourning i in the wilde els: Pe iecics ‘ 
are heap under oH into the land of Sanraie where - 
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fix themfelves, after having fubdued the natives; and the = 
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period of the fabbatical year commences, 
1498. The rape of Helen by Parts, which, in #193, gave rife to the 
“Trojan war, and flege of Troy by the Greeks, which con-. 
' tinued ten years, when that city was taken and burned, 
ro48 David is fole King of Mrael.- ru 5 . 
1004 The Temple is folemnly dedicated. by Solomon.. 
- 896 Elijah, the prophet, is tranilated to heaven, 
894 Money firft made of gold and filver at Argos. 
869 The city of Carthage, am Africa, founded by Queeg Dido, 
314 ‘The kingdom of Macedon begins. 
776 The firft Olympiad begins. | L 
753 Hara of the building of Rome in Italy by Romulus, fir 
_. King of the Romans. Se eet : 
240 Samaria taken, after three years fiege, and the kingdom of 


Ne 


‘Ifracl overthrown by Salmanafer, King of Affyria, who: 

carried the ten tribes into captivity,  — 
The firft eclipfe of the moon on record: » rn 

658 Byzantium (now Conftantinople) built by acolony of Athe- | 

Alans, ce Soe, 

604 By arder of Necho, King of Egypt, fome Phenicians failed: 
from the Red Sea se Me hg and returned by the i 
Mediterranean... 9 oP xs pReE he Bh ’ 

600 Thales of Milctus travels iato Egypt,acquires the knowledge. 4 
of geometry, aftron and philofophy; returns to» P 
Greece, calculares eclaples, and gives general notions of 4 
the univerfe,and maintains that one Supreme Intelligence e 
regulates al] its motions. 

Maps, globes, and) the figns of the Zodiac invented, by-” 
Anaximander, the feholae of Thales, * 
597 Jchoiakin, King.of Judah, is carried away captive b 
: ginbe nae to BSrlon. lia ee 
$87. The city of Jerufalem taken, after a ficge of 18 months. 

559 Cyrus the firft King of Perfia. 

538. The kingdom of Babylon dettroyeds that city being taken by: 
Cyrus, who,in 546, iflued an edict for the return of the Jews, 

§26 Learning is greatly encouraged at Athens, and a public li- 

_ brary firft foundeds . 

jis The asad temple at Jerufalem is finithed under Darius, 

509 Tarquin, the 7th and tat King of the Romans, is expelled, 

_ 99 atid Rome is governed by two confuls, and other republi- 

Any Sad, magitrates, untel. the battle of Pharfatia, 464 years,: 

“§04. Sardis taken apd burmedeb the'Athenians, which gave oc- 

_ cafion to the, Perfiam jnvation of Greece. ‘st 
res, King of Pertia, begins his expedition againtt Greece, 

Ezra ss {cnt from, Babylon to Jerafalem, with the captive 

%, JEWS, and the vellels of geid aud lilver, &e: being 70 weeks 

; Of yearss< OF 490 years, bi fore. the crucifixion of our Saviour. 

4 The Romans fent to Athens for Solon’s laws: ; 

eS) he Decemvirs created at Rome, and the laws of the twelve y 

Cables compilech and zatified, 
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“Bef, Chri, eee 
432 Nineteen ‘years cycle, iwented by. Meton. at saie PO 2 Og 
430 The hiftory.of the Old. Tetament fiaithes: aes this, ‘time. 

. Malachi, the tlaft of the prephets..4 . 92 ,-452-4/4) | 
401. Retreat of. 10,000 Grecks, under Kenophans 5 = 5 | 


400 Socrates; .the. founder of moral. philofopiiy:. camiong the 
Grecks, put to death hy the Athenians, who fovw after’ 
repent, ‘and ere to his- memory:a ftatue of brafs. 
379 Leeotian war commences ih Greece, finithed in 366, aftér the * 
death of Epaminondes, the laftof the ‘Grecian heroes. 
Atter his death, Philip, brother'to the King of Macedon, 
who had been educated under him, privately [ct out for 
that country, feizcd the kingdom, and after a continual: 
courfe of war,. treachery, and diff) ulation, put an end: 
to the liberty of the Greeks by the battle of Cheronea. - 
336 Philip, King of Macedon, murdered, and futcectied: by his- 
fon, Alexander the Great: 
33% Alexandria in Egypt built, - 
331 Alexander, King of Macedon, conquers Darius, . i of 
Perfia, and other nations of Afia. 
323 Dies at Babylon, and his empire ie divided by his generals: 
‘into four kingdoms, after deftroying, a wives, childrens 
brother, mo: her, and aa 
agi Darkness at Rome at'n 


485 Dioayfius, of si his aftronomical era’ om: 


re TF 7 Ls 


Monday, June 26, being t rft who found the folar year- 
to confitt exactly of 365 days, 5 hours, and’ 49 minutes-- 
284. Prolemy Philadelphus, King of Egypt, employs feventy two’ 
interpreters to tranflate the Old Teftament inte the Greele- 
languige, which is called the Septuagiat, © 
269 The firft coinage of filver ar Rome: . 
250 Eratofthenes firtt attempted to meafare the eartlie 
‘190 The firft Roman: army enters Afta, and from the {poils of’ 
Antiochus brings the Affatic luxury to’ Rome. 
170 Fighty thoufund Jews maffacred by: Antiochus Epiphanes. . 
168 Perfeus defeated by the wei which ends the Macedo- 
rian kingdom. ~~ 
168 The firft library erected at Rome, of books brouese front: 
: Macedonia: 
263 The government of Judea under the Maceabees begins, and. 
continucs 126 yearse ” 
aes Carthage and Corinth rafed sto: ee ground by the Romans. . 
445 A-hundred thoufand inhabitants of Antioch maflacred i ine 
one day by the-Jews). 860. =% PT 
135 The hiftory of the Apocrypha ends. ae 
5% Julius Cafar makes hisfirll eepLantin into Bricdlne: ce a 
a7 The Afexandrian library, con(fitting, of 400, erent 
"beaks, burnt by! accidenth’ 
AS: ‘The warof Africa, in which Cato kills hinfalg”: 
44 Cexfar killed in the fenite hole, ufter having fought 
; pitched battles;and overturned the liberties 01 his co iets 
be Alexandria taken by. tisanhial and Egypt. reduced to a: a 
> Remap aed ; 27 eee e 
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Bef. Chritt. 

27 Octavius, by a decree of the fenate, obtains the title of Au- 
guftus Cxiar, and an abfolute exemption from the laws, 
and is properly the firft Roman Emperor, 

8 The temple of Janus is thut by Auguftus, as an emblem of 


univerfal peace; and JESUS CHRIST is fuppofed to have 
been born in September, or on Monday, December a5 


efter. .Chritt 

12 Curist difputes with the Doctors in the temple. 

29 is baptized in the wildernefs by John. 

33 is crucified oa Friday, April 3, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
His Refurrection on Lord’s day, April, § ; His Afceafion,. 

Thurfday, May 3 

36 St. Paul converte 

39 ‘St. Matthew write his Gofpel. 
Pontius Pilate kills himfelf. 

40 The name of Chriftians firft given at Antioch to the follow 


ers of Chrift. 
43 Claudius Celar’s expedition into Britain, 
44 St. Mark writes his Gofpel, - : 


46 Chriftianity carried into Spain. 
49 London is founded by the Romans, 
§2 The council of the Aves : Jerufalesa, 
s5 St. Luke writes his Gofpi 
- G0 Chriftianity preached in ritain. 
62 St. Paul is fent in bonds to Rome—writes his epifiles be- 
tween st and 
43 The Acts of the Apoftles written. 


. St. Paul, or fume of his difciples, about this time. 
64 Rome fet on fire, aud burned for fix days; upon which be- 


67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death, 
70 Titus takes Jerufalem, which is rafed to the ground, and 
the plough made to pafs over it, 
79 St. ie the Evangelift wrote his Revelation—his Golpel 


136 The edu Jewith war ends, when they are all peaithee 
udea. 
£39 Juftia writes his firft apolozy for the Chriftians, . 
153 The Emperor Autoninus Pius. ftops the porecysog againtt 
the Chriftians, ° 
‘a7 The Septuagint faid to be found ina cafk. ‘Church yards 
began to be confecrated, 


“introduced into Europe, 55 t. 
303 Thé tenth general perfecution. begins under Dioclefian and: 
Galerius. 
Conftantine the Great begins his re 


faxours the Chriftians, and gives full liberty to their religion. 
he, . 325 The 


Chriftianity is fuppofed to-be introduced into Britain, by 


gan, under Nero, the firft perfecution againft theChriftians, ' 


274 Silk brought from India; and the manufactory of it y 


M3. The tenth perfecution ends by.an vita ct of Conftantine, who, Rei : 


418 AN IMPROVED CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. . 
Aft. Chrift. ! > ade 
aang The fick general. cout at Nice, wher a8 esis aitended 
againtt Arius, where was compofed the famous Nicene Cr ccd 
328 Conftantine removes the feat of empire from .Romesto, By= | 
zantiuin, which is thenceforward called Conftantinople. vq 
304 Conftantine ordets all the heathen temples to be deftroyed. ~ 
363 The Emperor Julian, furnamed the Apeftate, cndeavoersim 
1 Wain to rebuild the temple of Jerutalem.:, j..9/. Naa 
364 The Roman empire is divided inte the edftern (Conftanti- 
nople the capital). and weftern (of. which Rome continu- 
ed to be the capital) each being now under the gov 
. erpment of different Emperors. sat Mee 
4co Bells invented by bifiop Paulinus of Nola in Cogent q 
410 Rome teken and plundered by, Alaricy King of, they Goths. a 
422 Phe Vandals begin their kingdom 3 12, Spain. ee wa : 
420. The kingdom of France begins upon the. low er ‘Rhine, tin- a 
der Pharamond. fi. q 
426 The Romans withdraw their troops frem Britains ane never 
return, adyifing the Britons to armin their own defence, 
: -and truft to their own valour. 
432 St. Patrick began to preach in Ireland: he died 17th Mar ch, 
4935 aged 027 years. . 4 a 
447 Attila (furnamed the Scourge of (God) with his Huns, rava- 
ges the Roman empires | i. % 
476 The weftern empire entirely deftroyed ; upon the ruins of — 
which feveral new flates arife in Italy and other parts, / 
confifting of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other barbarians; — 
under whom literature is extinguithed, andthe works:of 
the learned are deftroyed. a 
496 Clovis King of France baptized, and Piiouity begins in: 
that kingdom. : | 
516 The computing of time by the Chriftian: era is introduced: q 
. by Dionyfius the monk. 4 
457 A terrible plague all over Europe, Affa,.and: Attica, which: — 
continues. nearly 50 years. i 
600 Bells firft ufed in. churches. 
606 ‘Che power of the Pope begins by the conceflions of Phocasy 
Emperor of the Baht. 
Sas Mahomet flies from Mecca to Medina in Kishi. His fole 


lowers compute their time from this era, which in Ara- 


i hic is called Hegiza, i. e. “the Flight.” 4 
637 Jerufalem taken by the Saracens, or followers of Mahomet. B 
. 640 Alexandria in Egypt is taken by the Ssracens, and the grand ~ 

library there burnt by order ‘of Omar their calif,or princes: — 


664 Glafs invented.in, England by Benatt, 2 monk. ~ % 

685 The Britons totally expelled. by the Saxons, and driven: into 
.- Wales and Corawall, hts, 4 

696 Churchesfirft began to be built in England. s 


713 The Saracens conquer. Spain. Their progrefs flopped in 
; france,, by Charles Martel, in 732. . 
ya The centroverfy about images ‘begins, and oceafions naa r 
~infurre@ions in the Eaftern empire. 

ae. Tke computing of years from the birth of Chrift began tor 
ae be uled i in 1 hiftory. < ) 76%. “Thuy: | 
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\&ft. Chrift. ‘ 
96 Thirty thoufand books burnt by order of the Emperor Leo. 
786 The furplice, a veftment of the Pagan Priefts, introduced 
a dato charcheys! yap Re Soe . 

800 Charlemagne, Kitig of France, begins the empire of Ger- 

; ‘many, afterwards called the weftern empire, and -en- 

: deavours in vain to reftore learning in Europe. 

886 Juries firft inftituted. 

896 Alfred the Great, after fubduing the Danith invaders. com- 
poles his body of laws, divides England into counties, 
hundreds, and tythings ; erects county courts, and founds 
the Univerfity of Oxford about this time. 

936 The Saracen Empire divided into feven kingdoms, by ufur- 

© Chriftianity eftablithed in Denmack, [pation, 
"989 Chriftianity eftablithed in Ruffia. ! 

994 The figures in arithmetic are brought into Europe ‘by the 

“Saracens, from Arabja, Letters of the Alphabet were 

hitherto ufed. . f107¢, 

1000 pos made of cotton rags comes into ufe, that.of linen do. 

roos All the old churches are rebuilt about this time in a new 
ftyle. [England 

rors Children forbidden by law to be fold by their parents in 

Priefts forbidden to marry. 

1025 Mufical gamut invented by Guido, a Benedictine friar, 

1043 The Turks become formidable, and take pofleffion of Perfia, 

x¥065 The Turks take Jerufalem from the Saracens. 

1070 William, King of England, introduces the feudal law. 


3075 Henry 1V. Emperor of Gerrhany, and the Pope, quarrel 
about the nomination of the German bifhops. Henry, 
in penance, walks barcfooted tu Rome, towards the ead 


: of January. t ; 

1080 Doomfday book began to be compiled ty order of William, 
from a furvey of all the cftates in England, and finiflied’ 
in 1086, 


his Englith fubjects. 

1086 Kingdom of. Bohemia begun. 

1096 The firt crefade ito the Holy Land begun, to drive the in- 
fidels from Jerufalem. fone. 

1163 London bridge, confifting of #9 {mall arches, firft built of 

1180 Glafs windows began to be ufed imprivate houfes in England. 

1182 Pope Alexander Hl. compelled the Kings of England and 
France to hold rhe ftirrups of his faddie when he mount- 
‘ed his horfe. 

1086 The great conjunction of the fun and moon and all the plan- 
ctsin Libra, happened in September. 

1192 The battle of Afcalon, in Judea, in which Richard, King of 
England, defeats Saladine’s army, confifting of 300,000 
combatants. . 

Richard treacheroufly imprifoned in his way home by the 
Emperor of Germany. 
1200’ Chimnies were not known in England. 


A 
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-x086 The Tower of London built by the fame prince, tocurb > 


Surnames now began to be ufed; firfl among the nobility, 
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Aft. Chrift. 

_ £215 Magna Charta is riipaed by King ‘Toh and the barons; and 
the following year itis granted to the Irifh by Henry Hi. 

&227 The Tartars, a new race of barbarians, under Jenghis Khan 

emerge from the. northern parts of Afia, conquer the _ 
_ greateft part of that continent, mse im 22 Feuas deftroy 
upwards of 14 millions of people. ie 

1233 The inquifition, begun in 1204, is now i geusthed: to the Do- f 

minicans, 7 
The houfes of London, and other cities in England, exon a 
and Germany, ftill thatched with ftraw. 

1252 Magnifying glafles invented by Roger Bacon. 

1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which puts an end to the i 

of the Saracens. aP 

1273 The empire of the prefent Aufisian fainily begins i in Cetsnap if 

1280 Gunpowder invented by Roger Bacon. [ny. 

1283 Llewellyn, prince of Wales, defeated and killed by Edward ~ 
_ I who unites that principality to England, — [man ~~ 

1298 The prefent Turkith empire beginsin Bithynia under Otto. © 

Silver hafted knives, fpoons and cups, 2 great luxury. Splins 
ters of wood generally ufed for lights. a 
Wine fold by apothecaries only as a-cordial. .~ 

1299 Wirdmills invented. 
¥300 About this time the mariner’s compafs was panevented; or ime 
proved by John Gioia, or Goya, a Neapolitan. The fleur: 
de luce, the arms of the duke of Anjou, then King of 
Naples, was placed by him at the point of the needle. 

in compliment of that prince. 
1307 The beginning of the Swifs Cantons. 
Intereft of money in England at 45 per cent. 

1320 Gold firft coined in Chriftendom, 

1340 Gunpowder firft fuggefted as ufeful for warlike purpofes, by 
Swartz, a monk of Cologne ; 1346, Edward Il. had four 
piecgs of caunon, which contributed to gain him the bat- 

"tle of Crefly. 
Oil painting firft made ule of, by John Vaneck, 

1352 The Turks firft enter Europe. 

1386 A company of linen weavers from the Netherlands eftab- 
lifhed in London, 

- (3391 Playing cards inventedén France for the King’s amufement.- 9 

1402 Bajizet defeated by Tamerlane, and the power of the «7 
Turks almoft entirely deftroyed. 

1404 Hats for men invented at Paris, by a Swifs. 

» 3412 Denmark united with the crown of Norway, ~ 

1430 Laurentius, of Haerlem, invents the art of printing, which » 
he practifed with feparate wooden types. Guttemburg 
afterwards invented cut metal types. Peter Scheffer in- 

+ vented the mcde of cafting types in matrices. But the- 
_- moft authentic accounts afcribe the invention of. es gd 
(nets - \to Dr. Fauft, er Fauftus, in 1444. . 
1446 The Vatican library founded at Rome, | 
Mes _ The fea breaks im at ce in Holland, and drowns T00,C0O. | 
net Cee ae Shag BBL iS 1453, Conftantinople i, 
eae wy : ; 
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Ait. Chrift, 

BA5y Conftantinaple ii by the, Turks, which utterly over- 
throws the Roman empire. 3 

2454 Otto Guerick, a German, invents «the air pump. } 

Duelling appointed in certain cafes in Ptapete: in order te 
4% have the jadgment of God, 

1460 Engravings and etchinys in copper invented. 

1471 Decimal arithmetic invented, and the ufe of tangents in trig- 
onometry introduced by Regiomontanua. 

4483 Richard llJ, king of England, and laft of the Plantagenets, 
is defeated and kill the battle of Bofworth, by Hen- 
ry (Tudor) VIL whi ~ “esa to pe civil wars be- 

.. tween the houfes of York 

1485 Great numbers carried oF ts by ne tearing ficknefs. 

1486 Henry eftablithcs fifty yeomen of the guards, the firft ftand- 
ing army. [mew Columbus. 

1489 Maps ahd fea charts firt brought to England by Bartholo- 

1492 AMERICA difcovered by Columbus. 

1497 The ey. aa, firk fail to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of 
Good 


South America difcovered by Americus Velpucius, from 
whom the continent unjultly takes its name. « oa 
North America difcovered by Scbaftian Cabot. ‘ 
1§03 Mines, ufed in the attack and defence of places, invented, = 
3504 Gardening introduced into England from the Netherlands, 
from whence vegetables were imported hitherto. 
3527 Martin Lather began the Reformation. 
1518 Magellan, in the fervice of Spain, difcovers the Mraits which 
»ear his name; makes the firft voyage round the world, © # 
but is killed by favages in the Marianne Iilands. , i 
Republic of Geneva fou <i 
1520 Henry VIII, for his writings in favour of Popery, receives 
the title of “ Defender of the Faith” from the Pope. © ve 
Chocolate firtt brought from Mexico by the Spaniards 
1529 The name of Protefant takes its rife fromthe reformed 
churches protefting againft the church of Rome, at the ¥ 
dict of Spires in Germany. 
1530 Copernicus revives the Pythag sorean fyftem of aftronomy, © 
1537 Religious houfes diffolved by Iienry VI{L : 
5539 The firft Englith edition of tic Bible authorifed; the prefent — , 
tranflation finithed, 161 1. . : 
1543 Silk ne pes firft worn by the French king. e 
: Pins firft ufed_ in England; before which Ting the ladies | 
ufed tkewres, ‘ 
1545 The famous council of Trent begins, and continues 18 yeare. 
1546 Intercit of moncy firft eftablifhed in England by law at ten | 
per cent. [by Michael Servetus. : 
1553 Circtlation of the blood through the lungs firft publithed 
r560 Siberia was about this time difcovered, under the reign of 
1563 Knives firlt made in England. (Czar Ivan Bafilides, oh 
_ The em» nine articles of the Englifh faith eftablifed. ke 
1565 Potatoes firft brought to Ireland from New Spain. e 
Mm a! 1569 Mary, ye 
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_*. £610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris by Ravjllac, a prieft. 


~ 3618 New Holland diftovered by the Dutch, - Y . 
F 1619 De W. Harvey, an Englifhinan, fully confirms the codtrine : 


Fes ae has ‘New Hampfhire fettled by an Englifh colony. 


Ri eee WwW ott lndics, i is. planted, 1627 The 


t 


Aft. Chrift. 

z arce Mary, Queen of Scotland, driven from her tet by the 
rebellion of her fabsects: flies to Queen Elizabeth for 
protection, by whom the is treacheroufly imprifoned. 

1572 The great maflacre of Proteftants at Paris, Augutt 24. 

1579 The Dutch thake off the Spanith yoke, and the republic of 
Holland begins. 

1580 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voyage round the world, 
being the firfl Englith circumnavigator. 

158r J. Uther, Archbifhop ef Armagh, born in Dublin, drew up 
104 articles of religion for “Ireland, 1615; which were 
eflablithed, 1635. Died 1656. 

1582 Pope Gregory introduces the New Style i in aly the efit 

. of October being counted the x sth. 
1583 Tobacco firft brought from Virginia into England, — 
1537 Mary, Queen of Scots, is beheaded by order of Elizabeth, 
after 18 years imprifonment. 
_ Duelling introduced into England. {Admirals 

1588 The Spanith armada deftroyed by Draké and other Englith 

_. Henry IV. paffes the famous ¢di& of Nantz, tolerating the 

1589 Coaches firlt introduced into England. (Protestants. 

Bombs invented at Venlo. 

1597 Watches firfl brought into England from Germany. ~ 

1600 Building with brick introduced into England by the Earl of 
Arundel, moft of the houfes in London being hitherto 
built with wocd. 

1603 Queen EWabeth (the laft oPthe Tudors) dies, and nomi- 

nates James VI.of Scotland (and firft cf the Stuarts) as 

her fucceflor; which unites both kingdoms under the 

3 name of Great Britain. 


, sabes The Gunpowder plot difcovered at Weftminfter. 


» 


- Kepler lays the foundation of the Newtonian fy ftem of 
attraction. 


Ay + 1608 “Giatice of Florence, firft difcovers the fatellites about the 


pianct Jupiter by the telefcope, then juft invented in | 
Holland. Quebec fettled by the French. 


Virginia and Newfoundland fettled by the Englith, 

Hudfon’s Bay difcovered by a captain of that name, who 
is left by his men, with feven other s, to perifh on that 
defolate coz ft, 


. 3614 The cuftom of powdering the hair took its rife from fome 


baliad fingers at St. German’s fair, who powdcred theme 
- felves to look the more ridiculous. 
New York and New Jerfcy fettled by the Dutch, 


— ,° = s 


“of the circulation of the blood. 
1620 The super! fiik manufactory from raw filk introduced into 
. > Engign {fon’s congregation. ‘ 
piyneeucs in 1 New England: planted by a part of Mr, Robin- j 


s 


1625 The ifland. of Barbadoes, the firft Englifh fettlement in the ~ 


ae eee ate re ra i ike obs 


Aft. Chiitt. I 
1627 The thermometer invented by Drebellius, : 


A colony of Swedes fettled on Delaware river, Pennfylvania, oe “« 


1630 Peruvian bark firft brought to France. 


1631 Newfpapers firft publithed at Paris. — [Catholies, ae 


1633 Maryland fettled by Lord Baltimore, with a colony of 


1635 Connecticut and Rhode Ifland fettled. 


1638 Harvard College in Cambridge, Maflachnfetts, eftablithed, y. 


1640 The maflacre in Ireland, when 40,000 Englith Proteftants 
were killed, 
1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whi 
1652 The {peakin ed | 
1654 Cromwell alla -f 
&: 41655 The Raghith, | | 


Spaniards, 


ed t cher a Jefuit. 
otector ot we 


l ae Jin from the 


Richard. 


‘tn 3 1668 Cromwell! dics, and is Sasheedad' in the Procecuiiee or by his | 


1660 King Charles U. is reftored by Monk, commander 
my, after an exile of twelve years in France a 
_ The people of Denmark being opprefled by the bie pe 
render their privileges to Frederick ll, who. cs | 
abfolute. 
1662 The Royal Society ¢ eftablithed in London by Charles “ih 
Pendulum clocks invented by Joha Fromentel, a Dur chyna 5: 
_ Fire engines invented. a 


1665 The plague rages in London. ; s ie 
. 1666 The great fire of London began, September 2, and ne a : 


‘ed three days, in which were deftroyed 13,000 h 
and 400 Mlreets.’ » 
Tea firft ufed in England. +. 
Academy of fcienccs eftgblitbed in France. a. 
3667 The peace of Deda, which contirms to the Englifty the. 
New Netherlands, now known hy the names of aa 
fylvania, New York, and New Jertey. 
166) South Carclina planted by an Englith colony, dodke 
‘ eruor Sayle. 
167t Academy of a:chiteure efablihed in France, ; 
3672 Lewis XIV. overruns great part of Holland, whenthe D 
open their fiyices, being determined to drown t 
country, ard retire to their f{ctt!ements in the EaftInd 
1676 Repeating “clocksiand watches invented by Barlow. | 
1678 The peaceot Nimeguen. The Habeas Corpus a& pa 
1679 Darknefs aa London fo great, that one could not rea rae. 
noon day, January ra. [vember 3 to Mare 
1680 A great comet zppeared, and continued vilible from N 
168c William Penn, a Quaker, receives a charter for planti 
Pennfylvanta, which began this year, 
1682 College of Phyficians at Edinburgh incorporated. 
. Royal academy cftablithed at Nifines. 
1685 The edict of Nantz i::!amoully revoked by Lewis XIV. and 
the Proteftants cruelly perfecuted. 


1687 The palace of Verfailles, neat Paris, finifhed by Lewis XIV. ‘ . 


4588 The revolution in Great Britain begins, Nov. 5. ee. 
* janis retires to France, Dec. > ee: 
ee ‘ 1689 Bing 


itehall, Aeech 30, aged 49. Ae 


the nee mas 
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1689. King Willian and Queen Mary, fon and daughter-in-law to: 
$2 Cali, Py James IJ. are preciaimed, geri 6. 
693. Bayonetsat the end of loaded mufkets firtt ufed by the French, 
at Bank of England eftablithed by King William. , 
The firft public lottery was drawn this year, 
1695 Bank of Scotland efteblithed,. 
. 4699 The Scots fettled a colony at the Iithmus of Darien, in: 
America, and called’ic Caledonia, 
4700 Charles XI. of Sweden begins his reign. 
Yale College cftablifhed at Saybrook, Connecticut ; remove. 
ed to New aie S hs ali 1 
1701 Pruffia ercéted into akingdom = eft lifhed, 
Society for the propagation of the Gofpel in foreign. parts. 
4702 King William dies, aged 50, and is fueceeded by Queen. 
_ Anne, a daughter to James F.who, with the Emperor and: 
_ ___ Btares General, renews the war again{t France and Spain, 
31704 Gibraltar taken from the Spaniards by Admiral Rooke, 
1706 The treaty of Union between England and Scotland, figne. 
At ed June 22. ' 
1707 The firft Britith parliament. [Savoy,. 
_ - Sardinia erected into a kingdom, and given to the Duke of; 
3710 Queen Anne changesthe Whig Minifiry for others more fae 
: vourable rothe intereft of her brother, the late Pretender, 
. «+ The cathedral church of St. Paul, London, rebuilt by Sir 
ed oe Chriftopher Wren, in 37 years, at ove million expenfe, 
big SO by a duty on coals. 
8733 The peace of Utrecht, whereby Newfoundland, Nova Sco-. 
 e 


tia, New Britain, and Hud{on's Bay, in North America,. 

: were yielded to Great Britain ; Gibraltar and Minorca, 

>. in Europe, were alfo confirmed to the faid crown by titie- 
¥y treaty. ; 

2714 Queen y Pe dies, aged 50, and is fucceeded by George I. 

> Intereft reduced to five per cent. in England. 

1715 Lewis XIV. dics, and is fucceeded by his great grandfon. 

¥ Lewis XV, 

"The rebellion in Scotland begins in September, under the 
i! Earl of Mar, in-favour of the Pretender; quelled the. 
en Ae fame year. : 

4219 The Miflitippi fcheme at its height in France, 


ae? Fie F erected at Derby ; takes up one cigitth of a mile; one 
‘= ate water whecl moves the reft; and.in twenty-four hours. 

RS. _. it works 318,504,960 yards of organzine filk thread. 

... | She South Sea fcheme in England begun April 7, was at-its. 

RAE. height at the end of June, and quite funk about Sept. 29.. 
. %727 King George dies, in the 68th year of his age; and is fuc-. 

Nigh ccedcd by his only fon, George II. 

. Tnoceulation firft tried on criminals with fuccefs, 

be 433 Ruflia, formerly a dukedom, is now eftablifhed as an empire. 

yi 1728 North Carolina fettled about this time by the Englifh.~ 

Sas ‘The firft perfon executed in Britain for forgery. 
SO Mae “4952 Feb. 


A 


Lomb’s filk throwing machine, containing 26,586 wheels,. - 


a ‘ 
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173% Feb. aad. GEORGE WASHINGTON, “ The MAN ofthe 
age, was born in the parith of Wathington, Virginia, 

Kouli Khan ufurps the Perfian throne, conquers the er 

empire, and returns with «wo hundred and thirty one 
millions fterling. 

Several eae fpirited gentlemen begin the fettlement of 

one of the United States of America. 
1735 O&. tg. agin ADAMs, dia hor of the “ Defence of the Ameri- 
can Conflitutices,” and the firft of ftatefmcn, was born at 
Braintree, Maflac 
4737 The carth proved to be towards the poles. 
1738 beep Hie. of 15 arches begun; finithed in 
' expenfe of 38,0001, defra parliament, 
1744 Wat Tieclared a og of a by Great Britain. 
wat dered 3 returns from his voyage round the world, 
1745 ss ae breaks out in Scotland, and the Pretender 
defeated by the Duke oe Ceatberlasidy at Culloden, 
April 16, 1746. : 
746 Lima and Callao fwallowed up by an carthquake. | 
1348 The peace of Aix la Chapelle, by which a reftiturion of all 
places, taken during the wer, was to be made on all idea, 
1749 The intercft of the Britith fuads reduced to three pet cent. 
752 The new ftyle introdvieed into Great Britain ; the third of 
September being counted the fourteenth, 

Identity of clectric fire and lightning difcovered by Drm 
Franklin, who thereupon invented a method of fecuring 
buildings from thunder forms. 

1755 Lifbon de d by an carthqonke. 
2756 One hundred and forty fix Eoglithmen are confined in the 
. black hole at Calcutts,in the Eat Indics, by order of the 
Nabob, and one huadred and twenty _ found dead . 
next nee pore the Englith, 
1759 General Wolfe is killed in the & , which is 
1760 Black Friar's g Arendt pnd de begun; fin 
ove pole expenfe of 152,8401. to be difcharged 


a Aig i a is fucceeded by George Il. 4 
1762 War ceclared agsinft Spain. ef 5. 
American Philofophical Society cfablithed in Philadelphiag 
1763 The definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain, Fr 
Spain, and Portuyal, concluded at Paris, Fett cary ih 
which confirmed to Great Britain the a ¢ provinees 
of Canada, Eatt and Welt Morida, aad part Se aed 


eluent itude by his time piece. 
3265 The famous flamp act in the Fritifh parliament, 
‘, March a2. Repealed March 18, 1766 
3768 The Tarks imprifon the Rufliaa Ambailador, and declare 
war againft that empire. 
3770 Mafacre at Botton, March 5. 
4 Mima 177% Dry 
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5771. Dr, Solander and Mr, Banks, a6 his Majefty’s fhip the Bn- 
deavour, Lieut Cook, returned from a voyage round the 
world, having made feveral important difcoverics. 


1g 1772:The ping of Sweden changes the conftitution of that kingdom, 


wy 


6 as) 
TES At 


we 


Twelve hundred and forty people killed in the ifland of, 
Java, by an electrified cloud, , 
A revolution in Denmark. 
The emperor of Germany, emprefs of Ruffia, and the king. 
of Prufhia, ftrip the king of Poland of.great part of his, 
_ dominions, which they. divide among themfelves, in vio-. 
lation of the, moft folemn treatics. 
4973 Capt. Phipps is fent to explore the North Pole; but having « 
1 made cighty one degrees, is in danger of being locked up, 
/ by the ice, and returng,_ [ preffed by.his hull. 
‘The Jefuits expelled from the Pope’s dominions, and fup-. 
‘Phe Englith Eaft India company having, by congneft or trca-. 
sty, acquired the extenfive provinces of Bengal, Orixa, and 
Bahar, containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, great ire. 
regularities are committed, by their fervants abroad, upon , 


: which the Britifh government interferes, and fends out. 

: judges, &c. 4 
e The war between the Roffians and Turks proves difgracer- 
yy fulte the latter, who lofe the iflands in the Archipelago, | 


and by fea are every where unfuccefsful., 


4 Peace proclaimed between the Rusfians ane, Turks. 
- The Bniuth parliament having paffed an act laying a duty of ¢ 


oR Tea, 340 chelts deftroyed at Bofton,- 
. 37 
¢ 


three pence per, pound upon all teas imported into Amer- 


aa a ica; the cplonies confidcring this as a grievance, deny the 


right of the Britifh parliament to tax them. 
Boltov port bill paffed March, as... : 
Deputics from the fyeral American colonies meet at Phila- - 
delphia, as the firft general Congrefs, October 26.. 
a Firft petition, of Co; grefs to the king, November, 
975 Aprii 19. ‘The ficlt ation happened in America, between, , 
* tHe Lritith troops and the Americans, at Bexington, in, 
faflachufctts. r. [Eafton. | 


me | 


Mi Ticonderoga and Crown Pojnt taken by. Colonels Allen and | 
re. A dreadful fire in the iffand. of Grenada; lofs computed at, 


Paper moncy.iflued by. Congrefs. [500,009]. . 
June 17. A bloody aQion at Bunker's Hill between the Brit-. 
y ~ ifh woops and the Americans, in which the brave Gene-. 
v4" ~ ral Warren was flay.’ Charleflown burnt the fame day... 


iM o Battle of Quebee, where feli the brave Montgomery, Dec, 31, . 


3776 Merch 17. The town of Bofton evacuated by the king's, 

troops. Congrefs.declare the American colopics. freg « 

amd independent States, July 4. ea: 

"Phe Americans retreat from Long Mane, in Auguftyafter a. 
bloody battle, and ‘aye § of New-York is, afterwards . 
taken pofleftion of by the king’s troops, | 

Ba dntich 25. General Wathingtost takes 900 of the Hef. 
fians prifonersat Trenton, 


©}. Morture abeliiedin Poknd 1777 Battie 


s 
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3777 Battleof Brandywine ey 8 
General Howe takes poffeffion of Philadelphia, September, 
Lievtevant General Burgoyne is obliged to furrender his ar: Ant 

my, confifting of 5,752 men, to American Generale 
Gates and Arnold, OX%ober 17. 
4778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris, between the French, ~ 
king and the thirteen United American States, ia whith. 
. is acknowledged by the court of 


The Congrefs refule totrcat with the Britith commifioners 
.» Dominica taken by the French, September 7,00 6 
St. Lacia taken by the French, tie, ee 
8779, 5t. Vincent taken by the French. sf 
. The ifand of Grenada@taken by the French, July 3. 


Battle at Stony Point, July ry. . si y 4% 
“780 Torture in pind: 6 evar in France. _Y 
The inquiGsion a inthe duke of Modena's ¢ Ea? 


dee 


mand of Dop Juan de Langara, near Cape St. Vin 
and takes five thips of the line; one more dri 
thore, and another blown up, Juuary 16. a 

Three actions between Admiral Rodacy and the Count de’ 

Guichen, in the Welt Indics, in the months of. April and: 

May.; but sone of them decisive, [ton, May 4, 

Chalefton, South Cerolina, furrenders to Sir Heary Cline — 
Penfacole, wy doe 7 whole province of Welt Fiorida, belongs 
tug to the Britidh, furrender tothe arm of the king off 


Spain, May 9. 

The Proteftant Adc iation, tothe sumber df $6,000 pe 
g9 up to the Houle of Commons. with Ubeir petition form 
the repeal of an act in favour of the CathoWes,which was 
followed by the moft.daring riots in the cities of Londun, — 
and Southwark, for feveral uccellive days, je © 

Tive Englih Eaft Indiamen, and fifty Eoglith merchang 
thips, sent for the Welt Indies, taken by the combined, os 
flects of France and Spaia, Augutt & © : 

Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory over General Gates,ncam 

. Camden, in South Carolina, Augut 16. e-F. 
- Arnold, the infamous traizor, deferts the fervice of his coup 
try, clcapes to New-You k.and :s made a Brigadier Generah 
in the Britith fervice, Sept. 24. Burns New London, —- 
an Major Andre, Adjutant General to the Britith army, @val 
he ucd character, hanged as a [py at Tappan, ia the State at 
New York, Oclubesr a, i @ ok: Se 
o ~ 3180 ra 
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sé 1780 The Hon, Henry Laurens is committed prifoner to the 


phat __ Tower, on the charge of high treafon, O&ober 4. 

es eae Dreadful hurricanes in the Weft Indies, by which great de- 
Ry vaitation is made in Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, Dom- 
ie inica,and other iflands, Oct. 3 and to. {fachufetts, 


American Academy of Arts and Sciences inftituted in Mat- 
3781 Vhe Dutch ifland of St. Euftatia taken by Admiral Rodney 
aad General Vaughan, February 3. Retaken by the 
French, November 270 
The ifland of Tobago taken b the French, June 2. 
A bloody engagement fought | tween an Englith fquadron 
_ under the command of Admiral Parker, and a Dutch 


— fquadrou under the command of Admiral Zoutman, off 


- 7 eae eee Bank, Augufts. ~ 


troops, under the command of General Watlington afid 
Count Rochambeau, at Yorktown, in Virginia, OGtober 
19, which decided the conte(t*in favour of America. 
~_ Continental paper money ed to circulate, 
4784 The Bricifh Houfe of Commoils addreffed the king againft 
_ any farther profecution of offenfive war on the continent 
Ma of North America, March4; and réfolve, that the Houfe 
would confider all thofe as enemies to his Majefty and tis 
country, who fhould advife, or by auy means attempt, the 
further profecution of offenfive war on the continent of 
North America, for the purpofe of reducing the revolted 
colonics to obedience by force. 
Admiral Rodney obtains a victory over the French fleet 
*. under the command of Count de 
. prifoner, near Dominica, in the Weft Indies. 
ss April 16. ‘Phe parliament of Ircland afferred its indepen- 
“ dence and conflitutional rights, = 
, The French took and deftroyed the forts and fettlements in 
i Hudfon’s Bay, Auguft 24. 
4 The Spaniards defeated jn their grand attack on Gibraltar, 
: September 1 3. 
eet ae Treaty concluded between the republic of Holland and the 
ay United States of America, Odlober 8. é 


Provifional articles of peace figned at Paris, between the 
s  Britifh and American commiihoners, by which the Unit- 
g ed American Colonies are acknowledged by his Britannic 

: Maijefty, to be free, fovercign, and independent States, 

Hed November 30. 

#283 Preliminary articles of peace between his Britannic Majefty 
and the kings of France and Spain, figned at Verfariles, 

. ® SJanuary 20. We 

© ‘Phree earthyuakes at Calabria Ulterior, and Sicily, de- 
 * —  ftvoying a great oumber of towns and inhabitants, Fcb- 


aa awh, 527; and 28, 


3783 Armiftice 


gts, _ 


Graffe, whom he takes” 
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4783 Armiftice between Great Britain and Holland, Feb. ta | 
Ratification of the definitive treaty of peace between Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and the United States, Sept. 3. HE Ming 
The fire balloon invented by Montgolfiet, of Lyons; from = 
which difeovery, Mcff. Charles and Robert, of Paris, tak- a 
ing the hint, conftrwet inflammabie gas, or the air balloon. 
2784 The definitive treaty of ptace between Great Britain and 
Holland, M. a4 
Mr. Lunardi afeended in an ait batoom from the artillery 
nd. Moorfields; the Sel accempt of the kind in Eng- 
and, 8c berg. “4 = 4 
2735. A congrefs of atives, from the counties of Ireland, 
| held in Dublin, for promoting a parliamentary reform, 


; January 20. 
2786 Commiflioners from feveral of the United States alfembled at 
° Annapelis, Maryland, to confult what meafures fhould | 
be taken to unite the States in fome general and efficient 
fyftem of government; which was the firft towards forme 
ing the Federal Confti.atioa. 4 : 
Infurrection in Maflachuktn 
Charles River Brid completed, connecting Bofton and 
Charleflown, at the fe of t,c00l {ki | 
The king of Sweden probibiralithe vc of torture im bis 
2787 The articles of Confederation, originally entered iato bythe 
United States, being foand’effcntially defective, a general 
Conventina of delegates from all the States, except Rhede 
Rand, was held at Phild@elphia this fummer, with General 
Wathingtonat t cir head, for the purpole of framing a gene 
cral pian of govermmen: for the United States ; and iter 
four months deliberation, fixed on our excellent 
Conftirurion, which has fince beca rat by all the States, 
3788 George Wathhington was unanimoutly elected Prefident of 
the United States, and John Adams, Vice Prefidcat. 
8789 Congrefs met at New York, for the fir time, under the new 
Conftitu@on, March 4. 
April 30. Wathi was, in due form, publicly ~~ 
inveited with the office of PreGdent of the United States — 
of America, 
July 4 Revolution io France—Capture of the Baftille. 
4790 Grand Preach Confederation in the Champ de Mars. el 
(8791 Seven ifands difcovered in the South Pacific Ocean, between’ 
the Marqucfas and the equator, by Captaia Jofeph lar 
of Bolton. 


graham, 
Fir folio and royal quarto Bibles an America, by 
— ‘Waiah frleows, peliber: at teh oe Mafachufetts— 
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£7943 January. Trial of Louis XVI. king of France, commenced-¢ 
“the National Afflembly, confilling of 745 members, of 
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powers of Grea and, &c. iflued by the Na~_ 
tional Affemb mt 


- 9) | ligerent powers, and of obferving a ftrict neutrality. 

—.. Ostoher 16. Queen of France beheaded. é 

7 Daring this year, the court of Great Britain negociated and — 
figned treatics with the emprefs of Rufia, the emperor 

_ of Germany, the kings of Pruflia, Spain, Portugal, Sar-— 
dinia, and Sicily, the princes of Hetle, Baden, and Darm- 
ftadt. ‘The great object of thefe treaties was to make a 
common caufe againtt,France. f 

The yellow fevergages in Philadelphia, and carries off 
5,000 people. ; 

4 An embargo laid by Congrefs, which continued 60 days 

from March 26, : 4 

April. John Jay, Chief Juftice of the United States, appoint-_ 
ed Envoy Extraordinary to the court of Great Britain. 

Rohcfpierrey and a number of his aflociates, guillotined, 

» july 27. 7 

General Wayne obta*ns a complete victory over the Indians 
at Miami, Anguft 20: this leads to an advantageous 
peace with them, which is concluded by treaty at Greene 
ville, Jane 1795. 

Infurrection in the weftern conntics of Pennfylvania com- 
mences Openly in Auguft—is quelled without bloodthed 
in October, at the expenfe of a million of dollars, 

Upwasds of 346,000 Poles, men, women, and children, are - 
maflacred near Warfaw, by the orders of the barbarous 
Ruflian general Suwarrow. 

A treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, negociated 
with Great Britain, and figned by Mr. Jay and Lord 
Grenville, November ry. - 

1795 The French troops arrive at Amfterdam, and are received 
by the inhabitants with demonftrations of joy, Jan. 18 5 
in confequence of which the old government is abolifhed, 
and a revolution takes place. 

St. Lucia taken by the French, April 39. 7 

The king of Pruflia concluded a feparate peace with t 
French republic, 3 


ut Phe treaty with Great Britain ratified by the Prefident, 
and with the advice and confent of the Senate, Aug. 1 
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2795 Peace paeses France and Spain proclaimed at Madrid, be 
Av 9. ‘ : =” f SS 
The as of France met in Primary Affembly, to decide =F 
on the new conflitution, Sept. 6, es 
The French Convention declared the acceptance of tle . 
new copftitution by the people, Sept. 22. | 
The inc tion of the Belgie Provinecs with France de- 
creedaiy’ the Convcution, Sept, 30. 
The neW legiflature of France organized. 
The Cape of Good Hope captured by the Britith; alfo, 
Ceylon and Batavia, in the Ealt Indies, 
The king of Poland made a formal furrender of his crown 
for a penfion, Nov, 25. : 
‘The French legiMature decreed a forced Joan of 693,200,000 
livres infpecic. * 
A ed negociated with Spain hy Thonms Pnckity, Eq | 
20. 


2796 The Houle of efentatives in Congrefs pafsa refolution, 
requefting the dent of the United Starcs to lay hefore 4 
them “ a copy of the infiruGions to the ambailador of | 
the United States who negociated the treaty with the 
king of Great Britain, toget with the correipondene ” 

other documents relative fo that treaty, cxeepting 
fuch of the faid papers as any crifling negociation may 
render improper to be difclofed.” March 24. 

The Prefident, by his meffage to the Houfe, refufes a comme 

eraete with their requeft, conceiving himfelf ibied | 
y the Conftitution, ailigning his reafons, in a laconic, in- 
nt,and maflerly tye. March 30. 

The tupplics neceflary to carry into effect the treaty with 
Great Britain, voted by the Houfe of Reprefentativess | 
without the papers, after much debate and agitation of the 
public mind, April 30. 

2797 March 3. George Waflington retired from the Prefiden- 

. ~Fabrea: United States, and John Adams fucceeded im ¢ 
ace. 

2793 “Having cxhaufted the cup of reconcilistion with Franceto 

‘the laft drop,” her unprovoked aggreflions renceted it f 
neceflary for the United States to raife an army for de 
fence, and George Wafhington was appoixted to com- | 
mand it. 

5799 Feb. Oliver Ellf{worth, Chief Juflice of the United States, | 
William R. Davie, Gov, of h Carolina, and William \ 
Vans Murray, Minifter of the United State wat the Hague, 
were appointed Commiflioners on the part of the United 
Seates, to fcttle differences with the French republic. , 

Another great revolution took place in the government *. 
the French republic, and Bonaparte made Firft Confal, 
with cxtenfive powers. Declared Conful for life, with 
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right of nominating his {uccefor, in 1 $62. 
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t799 Dee. 14. GEORGE WASHINGTON died at Mount Ver- 
non, in the 68th year of his age ; and his fellow-citizens 
throughout the United States, like one great family, 
“ mourned for him with a great” and fincere “ mourning, 
ae _ many days.” 

- g800 Feb. 22. The bitth-day of Gen. Wafhington, by appoint- 
ment of Congrefs, was obferved throughout the United 
, ‘States as a day of mouraing. 
hag thes June. The feat of the Federal Government transferred 
4, ee from Philadelphia to thé city of Wafhington, 

\. «801 March 4. An important revélution took place in the ad- 

} _ miniftration of the American government. The Wath- 
© ington and Adams wife and fuccefsful adminiftration 
_._ elofed, and the Jefferfonian commenced, which remains 
f See + to be tefted by experience. , 

Soe eek 23. Panll. emperor of the Roffias, affaflinated, 
& and his fon Alexander I. declared his fucceffor. 
April 5. Lord Nelfon gained an important victory over 

the Danifh fleet before Copenhagen. 

Definitive treaty of peace between France, Holland, Spain, 
> England, and Germany figned. 

March 3. The famous bill for the repeal of the judiciary 
law, paffed. ‘This@epeal the Federalifts confider as a 
 _ direct infraction of the Conftitution. 

—*March 6. Princeton College, in New Jerfey, burnt, fuppof- 
sed by anincendiary. 

: June. Great Britain declared war againft France; and 

the latter immediately commences extenfive preparations 
to invade the former, which are carried on with great 


rv 


and activity, to reiift her invaders. 
Otober. The frigate Philadelpbie, belonging to the United 
, States, commanded by Capt. Bainbridge, in chafing a 


~ which will fubje&t the United States to a lofs of feveral 
million dollars, for redeeming the prifoners, &e. 

Dec. 20. Louifiana, ceded firft by Spain to France, and by 

France to the United States, is in a formal manner an- 

nexed to the latter. In confequence, the territory of the 


ize. 


_.. THE END. 


> Se vigour. Great Beitain prepares, with great unanimity ~ 
f 
r¢ 


bag Tripolitan cruifer, ran on a fhoal, was wrecked, and the | ’ 
Sl officers and crew taken ‘prifoners by the Tripolitans, — 


a 


United States is enlarged to nearly double its former 


| 
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